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N<> 145. TUESDAY, MARCH 14, 1709-10. 


Ncscio quis teneros oculus mihi J'ascinat a^ iios. 

ViKG. Kcl. Hi. 103.' 

Ah I What ill eyes bewitch iny tender lambs ? 

h kites Chocolate-hauset March 13. 

This evening was allotted for taking into con- 
sideration a late request of two indulgent parents, 
touching the care of a young daughter, whom they 
design to send to a boarding-school, or keep at home, 
according to my determination ; but I am diverted 
from that subject by letters which I have received 
from several ladies, complaining of a certain sect 
of profe.ssed enemies to the repose of the fair sex, 
called Oglors. These are, it seems, gentlemerl who 
look with deep attention on one object at the play- 
houses, and are ever staring all round them in 
churches. It is urged by 013 ^ correspondents, that 
they do all that is possible to keep their eyes off 
these insnarers ; but that, by'^ what power they 
know not, both their diversions and devotions are 
interrupted by them in such a manner, as that they 
VOL. IV. B 
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cannot attend to eitlier, Avithout stealing looks at 
the persons whose eyes are fixed upon them, Hy 
^lis means^ my petitioners say, tliey find thein- 
iielves grow insensibly less ofFended, and in time 
^nainoured of these their enemies. What is required 
dfwe on this occasion is, that as I love and study 
to preserve the better part of mankind, the females, 
I would give them some account of this dangerous 
way of assault ; against which there is so little de- 
fence, that it lays anihush for the sight itsel-f, ami 
makes them secingly, knowingly, willingly, and 
forcibly, go on to their own captivity. 

Tliis representation of the present state of affairs 
between the two sexes gave me very unu'h alarm ; 
and I had no more to do, but to recollect what 1 
had seen at any one assembly for some years last 
past, to he convinced of the truth and justice of 
this remonstrance. If’ there ho not a stop put to 
this evil art, all the inodes of address, and the eU - 
gant embellishments of life, wdiich arise out of the 
noble pas.don of love, Avill of m cessity decay. Who 
w'ould he at the trouble of rhetoric, or study the 
hon mien, when his introduction is so much easier 
obtained by a sudden reverence in a down-east look 
at the meeting the eye of a fair lady, and beginning 
again to ogle her as soon as she glances another 
way ? I remember very avcII, when I was last at an 
opera, I could perceive the eyes of the whole audi- 
ence cast into particular cross angles one upon an- 
other, without any manner of regard to the stage, 
though king Latinus was himself present Avhen I 
made that observation. It Avas then very pleasant to 
look into the hearts of the whole company ; for the 
balls of sight arc so formed, that one man’s eyes are 
spectacles to another to read his heart with. The 
most ordinary beholder can take notice of any vio- 
lent agitation in the mind, any pleasing transport, 
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or any inward grief', in tlie person lie looks at ; but 
one of these Oglers can see a studied indifference, a 
concealed love, or u smothered resentnient, in the 
very glances tliat are made to hide those dispositions 
of thought, 'fhe naturalists tell us, that the rattle- 
snake will fix J)imseJf under a tree where he sees a 
scpnrrel playing ; and when he has once got the 
excliunge of a glance from the pretty wanton, will 
give it such a sudden stroke on its imagination, 
that though it may i)lay from bough to bough, and 
strive to avert its eyes from it for some time, yet it 
comes nearer and nearer by little intervals of looking 
another M ay, until it drops into the jaws of the ani* 
inal, which it knew gazed at it for no other reason 
but to ruin it. J did not believe this piece of philo- 
sopliy until that night 1 was just now speaking of; 
but 1 tlieii saw the same thing j)ass between an Ogler 
and a Coquette. Mirtillo, the itiost learned of the 
former, had for some time discontinued to visit 
Flavia, no less eminent among the latter. They 
industriously avoided all places where they might 
probably meet, but chance brought them together to 
the play-house, and seated them in a direct line 
over-agaiiist each other, she in a front box, he in 
the pit next the stage. As soon as Flavia had re- 
ceived the looks of the whole crowd below her with 
that air of insensibility, wliich is necessary at the 
first entrance, she began to look round lier, and 
saw^ the vagabond Mirtillo, who had so long ab- 
sented himself from her circle ; and when she first 
discovered him, she looked upon him with that 
glance, which in the language of Oglers is called 
the Scornful, but immediately turned her observa- 
tion another way, and returned upon him with the 
Indifj'erenl, This gave Mirtillo no small resent- 
ment ; but he used her accordingly. He took care 
to be ready for her next glance. IShe found his eyes 
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full in the Indolent, with his lips crumpled up, in 
the posture of one whistling. Her anger at this 
usage immediately appeared in every muscle of her 
face ; and after many emotions, which glistened in 
her eyes, she cast them round the whole house, and 
gave them softness in the face of every man she 
had ever seen before. After she thought she had 
reduced all she saw to her obedience, the play be- 
gan, and ended their dialogue. As soon as the first 
act was over, she stood up with a visage full of dis- 
sembled alacrit}'^ and pleasure, with which she over- 
looked the audience, and at last came to him ; he 
was then placed in a side-w^ay, wuth his hat slouched 
over his eyes, and gazing at a wench in the side- 
box, as talking of that gypsy to the gentleman who 
sat by him. But, as she fixed upon him, he turned 
suddenly with a full face upon her, and, wuth all 
the respect imaginable, made her the most obse- 
quious bow in the presence of the whole theatre. 
This gave her a pleasure not to be concealed ; and 
she made him the recovering, or second courtsy, 
wuth a smile that spoke a perfect reconciliation. 
Between the ensuing acts, they talked to each other 
with gestures and glances so significant, that they 
ridiculed the whole house in this silent speech, and 
made an appointment that Mirtillo should lead her 
to her coach. 

The peculiar language of one eye, as it differs 
from another, as much as the tone of one voice 
from another, and the fascination or enchantment, 
which is lodged in the optic nerves of the persons 
concerned in these dialogues, is, I must confess, 
tdp nice a subject for one who is not an adept in 
these speculations ; but I shall, for the good and 
safety of the fair sex, call my learned friend Sir 
William Read to my assistance, and, by the hel]) of 
his observations on this organ, acquaint them w^hen 
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the eye is to be believed, and when distrusted. On 
the contrary, 1 shall conceal tlie true meaning of 
the looks of ladies, and indulge in them all the art 
they can accjuire in the management of their 
glances : ail which is but too little against creatures 
who triumph in falsehood, and begin to forswear 
with their eyes, when their tongues can be no longer 
believed. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

*** A very clean well-behaved young gentleman, 
who is in a very good way in (h)rnhill, has writ to 
me the following lines ; and seems in some passages 
of his letter, which 1 omit, to lay it very much to 
heart, that I have not spoken of a supernatural 
beauty whom he sighs for, and complains to in most 
elaborate language. Alas ! What can a Monitor do ? 
All mankind live in romance. 

“ Royal Exchange, March 11. 

‘‘ MR. BICKERSTAEE, 

“ Some time since, you were pleased to mention 
the beauties iii the Neiv Exchange and Westmiiistcr- 
hall, and in my judgment were not very impartial ; 
for if you were pleased to allow there was one God- 
deas in the New h^xchange, and two Shepherdesses 
in Westminster-hall *, you very well might say, 
there was and is at present one An^el in the Royal 
Exchange : and I humbly beg the favour of you to 
let justice be done her, by inserting this in your 
next Tatler ; which will make her my good Angela 
and me your most humble servant, 

A. B." 


♦ See Tatler, No. 139. 
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Permittes ipsis expert dere numinihusy quia 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris, 

Nam pro jucundis aptissima qutuque dabnnt J)ii. 

Carior est illis homo, quam sibi. Nos animot um 
Impulsu, et c(Eca ma^ttdque cupidine duett, 

Conjugium pet.imus, partumque u toru ; at illis 
Notum, qui pueriy qualisque futura sit uxor. 

Juv. Sat. X. 347 & seij. 

Intrust thy fortune to the Powers above ; 

Leave them to manajee for thee, and to grant 
What their unerrinjj wisdom sees thee want : 

In goodness as in greatness they excel ; 

Ah ! that we lov’d ourselves but half so well ! 

We, blindly by our headstrong passions led, 

Are hot for action, and desire to wed ; 

Then widj for heirs, but to the gods alone 
Our future offspring and our wives are known. 

Dryden. 


From mij own Apartment, March 15. 

Among the various sets of correspondents who 
apply to me for advice, and send up their cases from 
all parts of Great Britain, tliere are none who are 
more importunate with me, and whom 1 am more 
inclined to answer, than the Complainers. One of 
them dates his letter to me from the banks of a 
purling stream, where he used to ruminate in soli- 
tude upon the divine Clarissa, and where he is now 
locking about for a convenient leap, which he tells 
me he is resolved to take, unless I support him 
under the loss of that charming perjured woman. 
Poor Laviriia presses as much for consolation on the 
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Other side, and is reduced to such an extremity of 
despair by the inconstancy of Philander, that she 
tells me she writes her letter with her .pen in one 
hand, a!id her garter in the other A gentleman of 
an antient family in Norfolk is almost out of his 
wits upon the account of a greyhound, that, after 
having been his inseparable companion for ten years, 
is at last run mad. Another, who I believe is seri- 
ous, complains to me, in a very moving manner, 
of the loss of a wife ; and another, in terms still 
more moving, of a purse of money that was taken 
from him on Bagshot-heath, and which, he tells 
me, would not have troubled him, if he had given 
it to the poor. In short, there is scarce a calamity 
in human life that has not produced me a letter. 

It is indeed wonderful to consider, how men are 
able to raise affliction to themselves out of every 
thing. Lands and houses, sheep and oxen, can 
convey happiness and misery into the hearts of rea- 
sonable creatures. Nay, I have known a mufl‘, a 
scarf, or a tippet, become a solid blessing or mis- 
fortune. A lap-dog has broke the hearts of thou- 
sands. Flavia, who had buried five children and 
two husbands, was never abk? to get over the loss of 
her parrot. How often has a divine creature been 
thrown into a fit by a neglect at a ball or an assem- 
bly ! Mopsa has kept her chamber ever since the 
last masquerade, and is in greater danger of her 
life upon being left out of it, than Clarinda from the 
violent cold which she caught at it. Nor are these 
dear creatures the only sufferers by sucli imagi- 
nary calamities. Many an author has been dejected 
at the censure of one whom he ever looked upon as 
an idiot : and many an hero cast into a fit of melan- 
choly, because the rabble have not hooted at him 
as he passed through the streets, Theron places all 
his happiness in a running horse, Suffenus in a 
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gilded cliariot, Tidvius in a biue string, and FJorio 
in a tulip-root. It would bt* endJuss to enumerate 
the main .fantastical afflictions that disturb man- 
kind ; but as a misery is not to be measured from 
the nature of the evil, but from the temper of the 
suherer, I shall present my readers, who ar(‘ un- 
happy either in reality or imagination, with an 
allegory, for which 1 am indebted to the .great 
father and prince of poets. 

As I was sitting after dinner in my elbow-eliair, 1 
took up Homer, and dipped into that famous speech 
of Achilles to Priam in which he tells him, that 
Jupiter has by him two great vessels, the oiu‘ filled 
with blessings, and the other with niislortunes ; out 
of wliich he mingles a composition for every man 
that comes into the world. This passage so exceed- 
ingly pleased me, that, as 1 fell insensibly into my 
afternoon’s slumber, it wrought my imagination into 
the following dream. 

When Jupiter took into his hands the govern- 
ment of the w'orld, the several parts of nature with 
the presiding deities did homage to him. One pre- 
sented him with a mountain of winds, another with 
a magazine of hail, and a third with a pile of tliun- 
der-bolts. The Stars oftered up their influences ; 
Ocean gave in his trident, Earth her fruits, and the 
Sun his seasons. Among the several deities who 
came to make their court on this occasion, the 

^ Two urns by Jovt.*:j throne have ever stood. 

The source of evil one, ami one of ^wod ; 

From themre the cup of mortal man he lilts. 

Blessings to those, to those distrihutes ills: 

To most he mingles both: the wretch deereed 
To taste the bad, unmix'd, is curst indeed; 

I’ursuM by wrongs, by meagre famine driven, 

He wanders^ outcast both of earth and Heaven. 

Pope’s Horn. 11. xiv, ver. 8G;}. 
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Destinies advanced with two great tuns carried 
before them, one of which they fixed at the right- 
hand of Jupiter, as he sat upon his throne, and the 
other on his left. The first was filled with all the 
blessings, and the other with all the calamities of 
human life. Jupiter, in the beginning of his reign, 
finding the world much more innocent than it is in 
this iron age, poured very plentifully out of the tun 
that stood ;:t his right-hand ; but, as mankind dege- 
nerated, and became unworthy of h s blessings, he 
set abroach the other vessel, that filled the w'orld 
with pain and poverty, battles and distempers, jea- 
lousy and falsehood, intoxicating pleasures and 
untimely deaths. 

He was at length so very mucli incensed at the 
great depravation of human nature, and the repeated 
provocations which he received from all parts of the 
earth, that, having resolved to destroy the whole 
species, except Deucalion and Pyrrha, he com- 
manded the Destinies to gather up the blessings 
which he had thrown away upon the sons of men, 
and lay them up until the world should be inhabited 
by a more virtuous and deserving race of mortals^ 

The three Sisters immediately repaired to the 
earth in search of the several blessings that had been 
scattered on it ; but found the task which was en- 
joined them, to be much more difficult than they 
imagined. The first places they resorted to, as the 
most likely to succeed in, wervt cities, palaces, and 
courts ; but, instead of meeting with what tliey 
looked for here, they found nothing but envy, 
repining uneasiness, and the l.ke bitter ingredients 
of the leftdmnd vessel. Whereas, to their great sur- 
prise, they discovered content, cheerfulness, health, 
innocence, and other the most substantial blessings 
of life, in cottages, shades, and solitudes. 
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There was another circumstance no less unex- 
pected than the former, and which gave tliein very 
great perplexity in the discharge of the tnisl w hich 
Jupiter hud committed to them. They observed, 
that several blessings had degenerated into cala- 
mities, and that several calamities had iinprovcHl 
into blessings, according as they I’ell into the j)os- 
session of wise or foolish men. They often ioiiiul 
power with so much insolence and impatience 
cleaving to it, that it became a misiortiine to the 
person on whom it w'as conferred. Youth had often 
distempers growing about it, worse than the iidirmi- 
tics of old age. Wealth w^as often united to such a 
sordid avarice, as made it the most uncomfortable 
and painful kind of poverty. On the contrary, 
they often found pain made glorious by fortitude, 
poverty lost in content, deformity beautihed with 
virtue. In a word, the blessings w'cre often like 
good fmits planted in a bud soil, tliat by degrees 
fall olF from their natural relish, into tastes altogether 
insipid or unwholesome : and the ealaiuities, like 
harsh fruits, cultivated in a good soil, and enriched 
by proper grafts and ir-oculations, until they swell 
with generous and delightful juices. 

There w^as still a third circumstance that occa- 
sioned as great a surprize to the tJinc Sisters as 
either of the foregoing, when they discovered several 
blessings and calamities which had never been in 
cither of the tuns that stood by the throne ol’ Juj)i- 
tcr, and were nevertheless as great occasions of' 
happiness or misery as any there. 'I'hese w ere that 
spurious cro}) of blessings and calamities w hich Avere 
never soavii by the hand of the Deity, hut grow of 
themselves out of the fancier and dispositions of 
human creatures. Such are dress, titles, place, 
equipage, jalse shame, and groundless fear, with 
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the like vain imaginations, tliat shoot up in trifling, 
weak, and irresolute minds. 

The Destinies, finding themsches in so great a 
j)erplexit3s concluded that it would be impossible 
for them to execute the commands that had been 
given th(‘m, according to their first intention ; for 
which reason they agreed to throw all the blessings 
and calamities together into one large vessel, and in 
that manner ofier them up at the feet of Jupiter. 

This was performed accordingly ; the Eldest Sister 
presenting herself before the vessel, and introducing 
it A\ith an apology for what tliey had done : 

“ () Jupiter,'* says she, “ we have gathered to- 
gether all tlie good and evil, the comfortg and dis- 
tresses of human life, wliich we thus present before 
thee in one promiscuous heap. We beseech thee, 
that thou tlivself wilt sort them out for the future, 
as in thv wisdom tliou shaft think fit. For we 
acknowledge, that there is none besides thee that 
can judge what will occasion grief or joy in the 
heart of a human creature, and what will prove 
a blessing or a calamity to the person on whom it 
is bestowed.*’ 
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— Ui ameriSf amabilis esto. Ovid. 

Be lovely, that you may be lov'd. 

From wy own Apartment, March 17- 

]{eading is to the mind, what exercise is to the 
body. As by the one, health is preserved, strength- 
ened, and iiiv gorated ; by the other, virtue, which 
i? the health of the mind, is kept alive, cherished, 
and confirmed. But as exercise becomes tedious 
and painlul, when we make use of it only as the 
means of health, so reading is apt to grow uneasy 
and burdensome, when we apply ourselves to it only 
for our improvement in virtue. For this reason, the 
virtue which we gather from u fable, or an allegory, 
is like the health we get by hunting; as we are 
engaged in an agreeable pursuit that draws us on 
w ith pleasure, and makes us insensible of the fatigues 
that accompany it. 

After this preface, I shall set down a very beauti- 
ful allegorical fable of the great poet whom I men- 
tioned in my last paper, and whom it is very difficult 
to lay aside when one is engaged in the reading of 
him. And this 1 particularly design for the use of 
several of my fair correspondents, w ho in their letters 
have complained to me, that they have lost the 
affections of their husbands, and desire my advice 
how to recover them. 

Juno, says Homer, seeing her Jupiter seated on 
the top of mount Ida, and knowing that he had con- 
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ceived an aversion to her, began to study how she 
should regain his affections, and make herself amia- 
ble to him. With this thought she immediately re- 
tired into her chamber, where she bathed herself 
in ambrosia; which gave her person all its beauty, 
and diffused so divine an odour, as refreshed all na- 
ture, and sweetened both heaven and earth. She 
let her immortal tresses flow in the most graceful 
manner, and took a particular care to dress herself 
in several ornaments, which the poet describes at 
length, and which the goddess chose out as the most 
proper to set off her person to the best advantage. 
In the next place, she made a visit to Venus, the 
doity who presides over love, and begged of her, as 
a particular favour, that she would lend her for a 
while those charms with which she subdued the 
hearts both of gods and men. “ For,*’ says the 
goddess, “ I would make use of them to reconcile 
the two Deities, who took care of me in my infancy, 
and who at present arc at so great a variance, that 
they are estranged from each other’s bed.” Venus 
was proud of an opportunity of obliging so great a 
goddess, and therefore made her a present of the 
vestus which she used to wear about her ov, n waist, 
with advice to hide it in her bosom until she had ac- 
complished her intention. This cesius was a fine 
party-coloured girdle, which, as Homer tells us, 
had all the attractions of the sex wrought into it. 
The four principal figures in the embroidery were 
Love, Desire, Fondness of speech, and Conversation, 
filled with that sweetness and complacency, which, 
says the poet, insensibly steal away the hearts of the 
wisest men. 

Juno, after having made these necessary prepara- 
tions, came, as by accident, into the presence of 
Jupiter, who is said to have been as much inflamed 
with her beauty, as when he first stole to her em- 

VbL. IV. c 
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braces, without the consent of their parents. Juno, 
to cover her real thoughts, told him, as she had 
told Venus, that she was going to make a visit to 
Oceanus and I'ethys. He prevailed upon her to stay 
with him, protesting to her, that she ap])eared more 
amiable in liis eye than ever any mortal, goddess, 
or even herself, had appeared to hiiri until that day. 
The poet then represents him in so great an ardour, 
that, without going up to the house which had been 
built by the hands of Vulcan according to Junos 
direction, he threw a golden cloud over their heads 
as they sat upon the top of mount Ida, while the 
earth beneath them sprung up in lotuses, saffrons, 
liyacinths, and a bed of the softest flowers lor their 
repose. 

This close translation of one of the finest passages 
in Homer, may suggest abundance of instruction to 
a woman who lias a mind to preserve, or recall the 
affection of her husband. The care of the person 
and the dress, with the particular blandishments 
woven in the ccstus, are so plainly recommended by 
this fable, and so indispensably necessary in every 
female who desires to please, that they need no fur- 
ther explanation. The discretion, likewise, in cover- 
ing all matrimonial quarrels from the knowledge of 
others, is taught in the pretended visit to Tethys, in 
the speech where Juno addresses herself to Venus ; 
as the chaste and prudent management of a wife’s 
charms is intimated by the same pretence for her 
appearing before Jupiter, and by the concealment of 
the cestus in her bosom. 

I shall leave this tale to the consideration of such 
good housewives who arc never well dressed but 
when they are abroad, and think it necessary to ap- 
pear more agreeable to all men living than their hus- 
bands : as also to those prudent ladies, who, to avoid 
the appearance of being over-fond, entertain' thoir 
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husbands with indifference, aversion, sullen silence, 
or exasperating language. 


Sheer-lane, March 17 . 

Upon ray coming home last night, 1 found a very 
liandsome present ot' wine left ibr me, as a tasU^ 

of two hundred and sixteen hogsheads, which are 
to be put to sale at twenty pounds a hogshead, at 
(larraway’s coffee-house in Exchange-alley, on the- 
twenty-second instant, at three in the afternoon, and 
to be tasted in major Long's vaults from the twen- 
tieth instant until the time of the sale.” This having 
been sent to me with a desire that 1 would give my 
judgment upon it, I immediately impanncllcd a jury 
of men of nice palates, and strong heads, who, being 
all of them very scrupulous, and unwilling to pro- 
ceed rashly in a matter of so great importance, re- 
fused to bring in their verdict until three in the 
morning; at which time the foreman pronounced, 
as w'ell as he was able, “ Extra-a-ordinary French 
claret,” For my own part, as I love to consult my 
pillow in all points of moment, 1 slept upon it before 
J would give my sentence, and this morning confirmed 
the verdict. 

Having mentioned this tribute of wine, I must 
give notice to my correspondents for the future, wdio 
shall apply to me on this occasion, that, as I shall de- 
cide nothing unadvisedly in matters of this nature, 
I cannot pretend to give judgment of a right good 
liquor, without examining at least three dozen bot- 
tles of it. 1 must, at the same time, do myself the 
justice to let the world know, that I have resisted 
great temptations in this kind ; as it is well known 
to a butcher in Clare-inarket, wdio endeavoured to 
corrupt me with a dozen and a half of marrow-bones. 
I had likewise a bribe sent me by a fishmonger, con- 
sisting of a collar of brawn, and a jole of salmon; 
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but, not finding them excellent in their kinds, I had 
the integrity to eat them both up, without speaking 
one word of them. However, for the future; I shall 
have an eye to the diet of this great city, and will 
recommend the best and most wholesome food to 
them, if I receive these proper and respectful notices 
from the sellers ; that it may not be said hereafter, 
that my readers were better taught than fed. 


N° 148. TUESDAY, MARCH 21, 1709-10. 


— Gustus elementa per omnia quttrunt^ 

IV unquam animo pretUs ohstantibus, 

Juv. Sat. li. 14. 

They ransack ey’ry element for choice 
Of ev*ry fish and fowl, at any price. 

Congreve. 

From my own Apartment, March 20. 

Having intimated in my last paper, that I design 
to take under my inspection the Diet of this great 
city, 1 shall begin with a very earnest and serious 
exhortation to all my well-diSposed readers, that they 
would return to the food of their forefathers, and re- 
concile themselves to beef and mutton. This was 
the diet which bred that hardy race of mortals who 
wnm the fields of Cressy and Agincourt. I need not 
go up so high as the liistory of Guy earl of Warwick, 
who is well known to have eaten up a dun cow of 
his own killing. The renowned king Arthur is ge- 
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nerally looked upon as the first who ever sat down 
to a whole roasted ox, which was certainly the best 
way to preserve the gravy ; and it is further added, 
that he and his knights sat about it at Ifis round ta- 
ble, and usually consumed it to the very bones be- 
fore they would enter upon any debate of moment. 
The Black l^rincc‘ was a professed lover of the Brisket; 
not to mention the history of the Surloin, or the in- 
stitution of the order of Beef-eaters; which are all 
so many evident and undeniable marks of the great 
respect which our warlike predecessors have paid to 
this excellent food. The tables of the antient gen- 
try of this nation were covered thrice a day with hot 
roast beef; and 1 am credibly informed, by an anti- 
quary who has searched the registers in which tin* 
bills of fare of the court are recorded, that instead 
of tea and bread and butter, which have prevailed 
of late years, the maids of honour in queen Eliza- 
beth’s time were allowed three rumps of beef for their 
breakfast. Mutton has likewise been in great repute 
among our valiant countrymen ; but was Ibrinerly 
observed to be the 1‘ood rather of men of nice and 
delicate appetites, than those of strong and robust 
constitutions. For which reason, even to this day, 
we use the word Sfiecp-hitet* as a term of reproach, 
as we do Beef-eater in a respectful and honourable 
sense. As for the desh of lamb, veal, chicken, and 
other animals under age, they were the invention of 
sickly and degenerate palates, according to that 
wholesome remark of Daniel the historian ; who 
takes notice, that in ail taxes upon provisions du- 
ring the reigns of several of our kings, there is no- 
thing mentioned besides the flesh of such fowl and 
cattle as were arrived at their full growth, and were 
mature for slaughter. The common people of this 
kingdom do still keep up the taste of their ancestors; 
and it is to this that we, in a great measure, owe 
c2 
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the unparalleled victories that have been gained in 
this reign : for I would desire my reader to consider, 
what work our countrymen would have made at 
Blenheim iind llamillies, if they had been fed with 
fricassees and ragohts. 

tor this reason, we at present see the florid com- 
plexion, the strong limb, and the hale constitution, 
are to be found chiefly among the meaner sort of 
people, or in the wild gentry who have been educated 
among the woods or mountains. Whereas many 
great families are insensibly fallen off from the athletic 
constitution of their progenitors, and are dwindled 
away into a pale, sickly, spindle-legged generation 
of valetudinarians. 

1 may perhaps be thought extravagant in my no- 
tion ; but I must confess, I ani apt to impute the 
dishonours that sometimes happen in great families, 
to the inflaming kind of diet which is so much in 
fashion. Many dishes can excite desire without giv- 
ing strength, and heat the body without nourishing 
it ; as physicians observe, that the poorest and most 
dispirited blood is most subject to fevers. I look 
upon a French ragoht to be as pernicious to the sto- 
mach as a glass of spirits ; and when 1 have seen a 
young lady swallow all the instigations of high soups, 
seasoned sauces, and forced meats, 1 have wondered 
at the despair or tedious sighing of her lovers. 

The rules among these false Delicates are, to be 
as contradictory as they can be to nature. 

Without expecting the return of hunger, they eat 
for an appetite, and prepare dishes, not to allay, but 
to excite it 

They admit of nothing at their tables in its natural 
form, or without some disguise. 

They are to eat every thing before it comes in 
season, and to leave it off as soon as it is good to be 
eaten. 
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They are not to approve any thing that is agree- 
able to ordinary palates ; and nothing is to gratify 
their senses, but what would offend those of their 
inferiors, * 

I remember I was last summer inv'ted to a friend’s 
house, who is a great admirer of the French cookery, 
and, as the phrase is, “ eats well.” At our sitting 
down, I found the table covered with a great variety 
of unknown dishes. 1 was mightily at a loss to learn 
what they were, and therefore did not know where 
to help myself. That which stood before n)e, I took 
to be a roasted porcupine, however did not care for 
asking questions ; and have since been informed, 
that it was only a larded turkey. I afterwards passed 
my eye over several hashes, which 1 do not know the 
names of to this day; and, hearing that they were 
delicacies, did not think fit to meddle with them. 

Among other dainties, I saw something like a 
pheasant, and therefore desired to be helped to a 
wing of it ; but, to my great surprise, my friend told 
me it was a rabbit, which is a sort of meat I never 
cared for. At last I discovered, with some joy, a 
pig at the lower end of the table, and begged a gen- 
tleman that was near it to cut me a piece of it. Upon 
which the gentleman of the house said, with great 
civility, “ I am sure you will like the j)ig, for it was 
whipped to death.” I must confess, I heard him 
with horror, and could not eat of an animal that had 
died so tragical a death. I was now in great hunger 
and confusion, when methought I smelled the agree- 
able savour of roast beef ; but could not tell from 
which dish it arose, though I did not question hut it 
lay disguised in one of them. Upon turning my head 
I saw a noble surloin on the side-table, smoaking in 
tJie most delicious manner. I had recourse to it more 
than once, and could not see without some indigna- 
tion, that substantial English dish banished in so 
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igr\ominioiis a manner, to make way for French 
kickshaws. 

Tlie desert was brought up at last, whicli in truth 
was as extraordinary as any thing that had come 
before it. The uJioIe, when ranged in its proper 
order, looked like a very lu'autiful winter-piece. 
There weri' several pyramids oi‘ candied sweetmeats, 
that liung like icicles, with iruits scattered up and 
down, and hid in an artificial kind of frost. At the 
same time tluTC were great (juantities of cream beaten 
up into a snow, and near them little plates of sugar- 
})iums, disposed lil;c so many licaps of hailstones, 
with a niulritude of congelations in jellies of various 
colours. I was indeed so pleased with the several 
objects which lay before me, that 1 did not care for 
displacing any of them; and was half angry with the 
]vst of the eonipany, that, for the sake of a piece of 
lemon-peel, or a s\igar-plum, would spoil so pleasing 
a picture, indeed, I could not but smile to see 
several of them cooling their mouths with lumps of 
iau which they had Just before been burning with 
salts and })ej)pers. 

As soon as this show was over, I took my leave, 
that 1 might finish my dinner at my own house. For 
as I in every thing love what is simple and natural, 
so particularly in my food: two plaii^ dislies, with 
two or three good-natured, cheerful, ingenuous 
friends, would make me more pleased and vain rfian 
;i]l that pomp and luxury can bestow. For it is my 
maxim, That ‘‘ he keeps the greatest table wlio has 
the most valuable company at it.” 
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Ko 149. THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1709-10. 


From my own Apartment, March 22. 

It has often been a solid grief to me, when I have 
reflected on this glorious nation, which is the scene 
of public happiness and liberty, that there are still 
crowds of private tyrants, against whom there nei- 
ther is any law now in being, nor can there be in- 
vented any by the wit of man. These cruel men are 
ill-natured husbands. The commerce in the con- 
jugal state is so delicate, that it is impossible to pre- 
scribe rules for the conduct of it, so as to fit ten 
thousand nameless pleasures and disquietudes which 
arise to people in that condition. But it is in this 
as in some other nice cases, where touching upon 
the malady tenderly is half way to the cure ; and 
there are some faults which need only to be ob- 
served, to be amended. I am put into this way of 
thinking by a late conversation, which I am going 
to give an account of. 

1 made a visit the other day to a family for which 
I have a great honour, and found the father, the 
mother, and two or three of the younger children, 
drop off designedly to leave me alone with the eldest 
daughter ; who was but a visitant there as well as 
myself, and is the wife of a gentleman of a very fair 
character in the world. As soon as we were alone, 
I saw her eyes full of tears, and methought she had 
much to say to me, for which she wanted encou- 
ragement. “ Madam,” said! I, “ you know I wish 
you all as well as any friend you have : speak freely 
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what I .soe you art* oppressed with ; and you may be 
sure, in cannot relieve your distress, you may at 
least reap so much present advantage, as safely to 
give yourseli* the ease of uttering it.” She immedi- 
ately assumed tlu* most becoming composure of 
countenance, and spoke as follows : It is an ag- 
gravation <>!' affliction in a married life, that tliere is 
a sort of guilt in communicating it : lor which rea- 
son it is, that a lady of your and my acquaintance, 
instead of speaking to you herself, desired rne, the 
next time 1 saw you, as you are a professed friend 
to our sex, to turn your thoughts upon the reci- 
procal complaisance which is the duty of a married 
state. 

‘‘ My friend was neither in birth, fortune, nor 
education below the gentleman whom she married. 
Her person, her age, and her character, are also 
such as he can make no exception to. But so it is, 
that from the moment tlie marriage ceremony was 
over, the obsequiousness of a lover was turned into 
the haughtiness of a master. All the kind endea- 
vours wliieh she uses to please him, are at best but 
so many instances of her duty. This insolence 
takes away that secret satisfaction, which does not 
only excite to virtue, but also rewards it. It abates 
the tire of a free and generous love, and imbitters 
all the pleasures of a social life.” The young lady 
spoke all this with sucli an air ol* resentment, as 
discovered how nearly she was concerned in the 
distress. 

When I observed she had done speaking, Ma- 
dam,” said I, “ the affliction you mention is the 
greatest that can happen in human life; and I 
know hut one consolation in it, if that be a consola- 
tion, tl]at the calamity is a pretty general one. 
There is nothing so common as for men to enter 
into marriage, without so much as expecting to be 
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happy in iu They seem to propose to themselves a 
lew holidays in the beginning of it ; after which 
they arc to return at best to the usual course of 
their life; and for aught they know, to constant 
misery and uneasiness. From this false sense of 
the state they are going into, proceed the immediate 
coldness and indifrerence, or hatred and aversion, 
which attend ordinary marriages, or rather bargains 
to cohabit.’' Our conversation w^as here interrupted 
by company which came in upon us. 

The humour of alfeeting a superior carriage, ge- 
nerally rises from a false notion ol‘ the weakness of 
a female understanding in general, or an overween- 
ing opinion that we have of our own ; for when 
it proceeds from a natural ruggedness and brutality 
of temper, it is altogether incorrigible, and not to be 
amended by admonition. Sir Francis Bacon, as 1 
remember, lays it driwn as a maxim, that no mar- 
riage can be happy in which the wife has no opinion 
of her husband’s wisdom ; but, without offence to 
so great an authority, I may venture to say, that a 
sullen wise man is as bad as a good-natured fool. 
Knowledge, softened with complacency and good- 
breeding, will make a man equally beloved and re- 
spected ; but when joined with a severe, distant, 
and unsociable temper, it creates rather fear tlian 
love. I, who am a bachelor, have no other notions 
of conjugal tenderness but what I learn from books; 
and shall therefore produce three letters of Pliny, 
who was not only one of the greatest, but the most 
learned man in the whole Roman empire. At the 
same time, 1 am very much ashamed, that on such 
occasions I am obliged to have recourse to heathen 
authors; and shall appeal to my readers, if they 
would not think it a mark of a narrow education in 
a man of quality, to write sudi passionate letters to 
any woman but a ijwstress. They were all three 
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written at a time when she was at a distance from 
liim. The first of them puts me in mfnd of a mar- 
ried friend of mine, who said, “ Sickness itself is 
pleasant tb a man that is attended in it by one whom 
he dearly loves/' 

PLINY TO CALPHURNIA. 

“ 1 never was so much offended at business, as 
when it hindered me from going with you into the 
country, or following you thither : for 1 more par- 
ticularly wish to be with you at present, that 1 
might be sensible of the progress you make in the 
recovery of your strength and health ; as also of the 
entertainment and diversions you can meet with in 
your retirement. Believe me, it is an anxious state 
of mind to live in ignorance of what happens to 
those whom we passionately love. I am not only in 
pain for your absence, but also for your indispo- 
sition. I am afraid of every thing, fancy every 
thing, and, as it is the nature of man in fear, I fancy 
those things most, which I arn most afraid of. Let 
me therefore earnestly desire you to favour me, un- 
der these my apprehensions, with one letter every 
day, or, if possible, with two ; for I shall be a little 
at ease while I am reading your letters, and grow 
anxious again as soon as I have read them.” 

SECOND LETTER. 

“ You tell me, that you are very much afflicted 
at my absence, and that you have no satisfaction in 
any thing but my writings, which you often lay by 
you upon my pillow'. You oblige me very much in 
wishing to sec me, and making me your comforter 
in my absence. In return I must let you know, I 
am no less pleased with the letters which you writ 
to me, and read them over a thousand times with 
new pleasure. If your letters are capable of giving 
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me so much pleasure, what would your conversa- 
tion do ? Let me beg of you to write to me often ; 
though at the same time I must confess, your letters 
give me anguish whilst they give me pleaifure.” 


THIRD LETTER. 

“ U is impossible to conceive how much I languish 
for you in your absence ; the tender love I bear you 
is the chief cause of this my uneasiness ; which is 
still the more insupportable, because absence i>^ 
wholly a new thing to us. I lie awake most part oi' 
the night in thinking of you, and several times of 
the day go as naturally to your apartment as if you 
were there to receive me ; but when I miss you, I 
conic away dejected, out of humour, and like a 
man that had suffered a repulse. There is but one 
part of the day in which I am relieved from tliis 
anxiety, and that is when I am engaged in public 
afl’airs. 

You may guess at the uneasy condition of one 
wlio has no rest but in business, no consolation but 
in (rouble.” 

1 shall c{)nclude this Paper with a beautiful pas- 
sage out of Milton, and leave it as a lecture to those 
of my own sex, who have a mind to make their con- 
versation agreeable, os well as instructive, to the 
fair partners who have fallen into their care. Eve 
having observed, that Adam w as entering into some 
deep disquisitions with the Angel, who was sent to 
visit him, is described as retiring from their com- 
pany, with a design of learning what should pass 
there from her husband. 

** So spake our sire, and by his counfnance teem’d 
Enterini; on studious thoughts abstruse, which Evt 
Perceiving where she sat retir’d in sight, 

With lowliness majestic from her seat 
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Rose, and forth among' her fruits and flowers. 

Yet went s’oe itol, as no^ with ^\u'\\ disi'ours«i 

Delighted, o^^^ol ea|>al>le her ear 

Of what was high. M>eh pleasures she n*servd, 

Atiam fVlaUng, she sole auditress ; 

Her husband the relater she preferr d 
Before t\je angel, and of him to ask 
Chose rather. He, H.e kneu, nonid nitenn.x 
(irate ful d/gressions a»d *?‘>he high 
With eonjugal caresses; Ironi his Ii|) 

Not wonts alone pleasM her. O ! when meet now 
Snell pairs, in love and nmtual honour join’d !” 
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li^c sunt jiicundl causa y sUmsqui malt. Ovid. 

’Tis this that eauses and foments the evil. 

And gives ns pleasure mixt with pain. 

K. WYN.sr. 

From my own Apartment y March ^ 4 . 

I have received the following:; letter upon the sub- 
ject of my last Paper. The writer of it lolls me, 1 
there spoke of marriage as one that knows it only by 
speculation, and for that reason he sends me hiV 
sense of it, as drawn from experience : 

“ MR. BICKKRSTAFF, 

“ 1 have received your paper of this day, and 
think you have done the nuptial state a great deal of 
justice in the authority you give us of Pliny, whose 
letters to his wife you have there translated. But 
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give mo leave to tell you, tiuit it is impossible for 
you, that are a bachelor, to have so just a notion of 
this way of life, as to touch the affections of your 
roaclcrs in a particular, wherein every hian’s own 
heart suggests more than the nicest observer can 
form to himself, without experience. 1, therefore, 
who am an old married man, have sat down to give 
voii an account ol* the matter from my own know- 
ledge. and the observations nhich 1 have made 
upon the cc»nduct of others in that most agreea!)ie or 
n re tel led condition. 

“ fr is very commonly observed, that the most 
smart pangs which wc meet with, are in the he- 
frirwiiif.r oi M'cdlocky which proceed from i^'iwrnncc 
of each otiiei- s humour, and want of j>rudcncc to 
make ndowunccs for a chnngc from the most care- 
ful respect, to the most unbounded familiuiity, 
Ilcncc it arises, that trifles are corjinionly occasions 
of tlie greatest anxiety; for contradiction bc'ing 
a thing wholly unusual belw-een a new-married 
couple, the smallest iiistance of it is taken for the 
highest injury; and it very seldom happens, that the 
man is slow enough in assuming the character of a 
husband, or the woman quick enough in conde- 
scending to that of a wife. It immediately follows, 
that they thii\k they have all the time of tlieir 
courtship been talking in masks to each other, and 
therefore begin to act like disappointed pc‘ople. Phi- 
lander finds Delia ill-natured and impertinent ; and 
Delia, Philander surly and inconstant. 

‘‘ I have known a fond couple quarrel in the very 
honey-moon about cutting up a tart : nay, I could 
name two, who, alter having had seven children, 
feM out and parted beds upon the boiling of a leg of 
mutton. My very next neighbours have not spoke 
to one another these three days, because they dif- 
fered in their opinions, whether the dock should 
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stand by the window or over the chimney. It may 
neem strange to you, who arc not a niariied iihin, 
when I tell you how the least trifle can stiihe a 
woman duKnb for a week together. But, if you ever 
enter into this state, you wiJl find that the soft sex 
as often express their anger by an obstinate silence, 
as by an ungovernable clamour. 

“ Those indeed who begin this course of* life wiih- 
out jars at their setting out, arrive within few 
months at a pitcli of benevolence and affection, of 
which the most perfect friendship is but a faint re- 
semblance. As in the unfortunate marriage, the 
most minute and indifferent things are objects of the 
sharpest resentment ; so in an happy one, they arc 
occasions of the most exquisite satisfaction. For 
what does not oblige in one we love ? What does 
not offend in one we dislike? For these reasons 1 
take it for a rule, that in marriage, the chief busi- 
ness is to acquire a prepossession in favour of each 
other. They should consider one another’s words 
and actions with a secret indulgence. There should 
be always an inward fondness pleading for each 
other, such as may add new beauties to every thing 
that is excellent, give charms to what is indifferent, 
and cover every thing that is defective. I’or want 
of this kind propensity and bias of mind, the mar- 
ried pair often take things ill of each other, which 
no one else would take notice of in either of them. 

But the most unhappy circumstance of all is, 
where eaeh party is always laying up fuel for dis- 
sension, and gathering together a magazine of pro- 
vocations, to exasperate each other with when they 
are out of humour. These people, in common 
discourse, make no scruple to let those who are by 
know, they are quarrelling with one another ; and 
think they are discreet enough, if they conceal from 
the company the matters which they are hinting at 
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About a week 1 wiis entertained for a wholes 

dinner with ii niysterious conversation of this na- 
ture : out of which I could learn no Jnoro, tlian that 
tfic husband and wife were angry at orfe another. 
VV^e had no sooJier sat down, but says the gciitle- 
inan of tlie house, in order to raise discourse, ^ 1 
thought Margarita sung extremely well last night/ 
Upon this, says the lady, lookiitg its pale as ashes, 

‘ f suppose she liad cherry-coloured ribbands on.* 

‘ No,’ answered tin* husband with a flush in liis 
face, ‘ but slie had lacxal s/ioesf J look upon if 
that a stander-by on such occasions lias as much 
reason to be out ol* eountenanee as either of tlie 
combatants. To turn off mv eonfusion, and seem 
regardless of what had passed, I desired tlie servant 
who attended, to give me the vinegtir, whieli un- 
luckily creatt‘(i a new dialogue of hints ; lor, as far 
as I could gather by the sui)se<iuent discourse, they 
had dissented the day before about the preference ol* 
elder to wine vinegar. In the midst of tlieir dis- 
course, there appeared a dish ol* cliicken and aspa- 
ragus*, when tli{' husband seemed disposed to lay 
aside all dispute’s ; and looking upon lier Avith a 
groat deal ol* good-nature, said, ‘ IVay, my dear, 
will you help my friend to a wing of the* fowl that 
lies next you, for I tliink it looks extremely well.' 
'fhe lady, instead of answering him, addressing 
herself to me, ‘ Pray, Sir,’ said she, do you i]i 
Surrey reckon the white or the black-legged lowls 
the best ?’ I I’ound tlie husband change colour at 
the ejaostion ; and before 1 could answer, asked 
me, ‘ Whether we did not call hops broom in our 
country?' 1 quickly found they did not ask questions 
so much out of curiosity as anger : f*or whicli reason 
1 thought lit to keep my opinion to myself, and, as 
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an honest man ought, when he sees two friends in 
warmth with each other, 1 took the first opportunity 
i could to leave them by themselves. 

“ You s^?e, Sir, I have laid before you only small 
incidents, wh. eh are seemingly frivolous : but take 
it from a man very well experienced in this state, 
they are princifialJy evils of this nature which make 
marriages unhappy. At the same time, that I may 
do justice to this excellent institution, I must own 
to you, there arc unspeakable pleasures which are 
as little regarded in the computation of the advan- 
tages of marriage, as the others are in the usual sur- 
vey that is made of its misfortunes. 

“ I.<oveniore and his wife live together in the 
happy possession of each other’s hearts, and by that 
means have no Indifferent moments, but their whole 
iiffe is one continued scene of delight. Their passion 
for each other communicates a certain satisfaction, 
like that winch they themselves are in, to all that 
approach them. Wlien she enters the place where 
he is, you see a pleasure which he cannot conceal, 
nor he, or any one else, describe. In so consum- 
mate an affection, the very presence of the person 
beloved has the effect of the most agreeable conver- 
sation. Whether they have matter to talk of or not, 
they enjoy the pleasures of society, and at the same 
time the freedom of solitude. Their ordinary life 
is to be preferred to the happiest moments of other 
lovers. In a word, they have each of them great 
merit, live in the esteem of all who know them, aiul 
seem bur. to comply with the opinions of their f riends, 
in the just value they have for each other.” 
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— m vis honi 

In ipsa inesset formti^ hcpc formam cvtiiiguerent. Tfr. 

These things would extinguish beauty, if there were not 
an innate pleasure-giving energy in beauty itself." 

From my own Apartment, March 27 • 

When artists would expose tlieir diamonds to an 
advantage, they usually set them to show in little 
cases of black velvet. By this means the jewels ap- 
pear in their true and genuine lustre, while there is 
no colour that can infect their brightness, or give a 
false cast to the water. When 1 ^vas at the opera 
the other night, the assembly of ladies in mourning 
made me consider them in the same kind of view. 
A dress wherein there is so little variety shows the 
face in all its natural charms, and makes one differ 
from another only as it is more or less beautiful. 
Painters are ever careful of offending against a rule 
which is so essential in all just representations. The 
chief figure must have the strongest point of light, 
and not be injured by any gay colourings, that may 
draw away the attention to any less considerable 
part of the picture. The present fashion obliges 
every body to be dressed with propriety, and makes 
the ladies' faces the principal objects of sight. Every 
beautiful jierson shines out in all the excellence witii 
which nature has adorned her ; gaudy ribbands and 
glaring colours being now out of use, the sex has 
no opportunity given them to disfigure themselves, 
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which they seldom fail to do whenever it lies in 
their po\v(‘r. When a woman conies to lier ^lass, 
she does not employ her time in making herself 
look more' advantageously what she really is ; but 
endeavours to he as much another creature as she 
possibly can. Whether this happens because they 
stay so long, and alttaid their work so diligently, 
that they forget the laces and persons whicli they 
first sat tlown with, or Avhatevc^r it is, they seldom 
rise from the toilet the same wa)men they appeared 
wlum they began to dress. What jewel can the 
charming (deora jilace in her ears, that can please 
lier beholders so much as her eyes ? The cluster of 
diamonds ujion the breast can add no beauty to the 
fair chest of ivory which supports it. It may indeed 
tempt a man to steal a Avoinan, but never to love 
her. Let Thalestris change herself into a motley, 
party-coIourt‘d animal : the pearl necklace, th(; 
flowered stomacher, the artificial nosegay, and 
iihaded forbaloir, may he of use to attract the eye ol* 
the beholder, and turn it from the imperfeetions of 
her features and shape. Jhit if ladies w ill take my 
word for it (and as they dress to ))lease inen, they 
ouglit to eonsnlt our fancy rather than their own in 
this particular), 1 can assure them, there is nothing 
toiiehes our imagination so much as a beautiful vvo- 
num in a plain dress. There might he more agree- 
able ornaments found in our own manufacture, than 
any that rise out of the looms of Persia. 

This, I know, is a very liarsh doctrine to woman- 
kind, who are carried aw'ay wnth every thing that 
is slkowy, and with what delights the eye, more 
than any other species of living creatures whatso- 
ever. \\'ere the minds of the sex laid open, we 
should find the chief idea in one to be a ti[)pet, in 
another a imift', in a third a fan, and in a fourth a 
fardingal. The memory of an old visiting lady is so 
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filled with gloves, silks, and ribbands, that I can 
look upon it as nothing else but a toy-shop. A ma- 
tron ot’rny acquaintance, complaining of her daugh- 
ter's vanity, was observing, that she had all of a 
sudden held up her head higher than ordinary, and 
taken an air that showed a secret satisfaction in her- 
self, mixed with a scorn of others. 1 did not 
know,’’ says my friend, what to make of the 
carriage of this fantastical girl, until 1 was informed 
by her elder sister, that she had a pair of striped 
garters on." This odd turn of mind often makes 
tlie sex unhappy, and disposes them to be struck 
with every thing that makes a show, however 
trifling and superficial. 

Many a lady has fetched a sigh at the loss of a 
wig*, and been ruined by the tapping of a snuff- 
box. It is impossible to describe all the execution 
that was done by the shoulder-knot^ while that 
fashion prevailed, or to reckon up all the virgins 
that have fallen a sacrifice to a pair of fringed gloves, 
A sincere heart has not made half so many con- 
quests as an open waistcoat ; and 1 should be glad 
to see an able head make so good a figure in a 
woman's company as a pair of red heels, A Grecian 
hero, when he was asked whether he could play 
upon the lute, thought he had made a very good 
reply, when he answ^ered, No ; but 1 can make a 
great city of a little one.” Notwithstanding his 
boasted wisdom, I appeal to the heart of any Toast 
in town, whether she would not think the lutenist 
preferable to the statesman ? I do not speak this out 
of any aversion that I have to the sex : on the con- 
trary, I have alw^ays had a tenderness for them ; 
but, I must confess, it troubles me very much, to 
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SCO tlie gnuMiility of tlicm place tlicir all’cctioiis on 
improper objects, and ^ive up all the pleasures ol 
life for gewgaws and trifles. 

Mrs. Margery Bickerstaff^ iny great aunt, had a 
thousand pounds to her portion, which our faniily 
was desirous of keeping among themselves, and 
therefore used all possible ineaT^s to turn oif lun* 
thoughts from marriage. The method they took 
waSj in iujy time oi* danger, to throw a now gown 
or petticoat in her way. When she was about 
twenty-five yc^ars of age, she fell in love with a 
ni:m of an agreeahilc tcm))er and equal fortune, and 
W'ould certainly have married him, had not my 
grandfather, Sir Jacob, dressed her up in a suit of 
flowered satin ; upon which she set so immoderate 
a value upon herstdf, that the lover was contemned 
and discarded. In the fortietli year of her age, she 
was again smitten ; but very Imrkily lranslerrt‘(l her 
passioji to a i}])ffcl, whieli was presented to her by 
another relatioii who was in the plot. This, wdth a 
w/iitfi saranrt hood, kept her safe in the family un- 
til fifty. About sixty, which generally produces a 
kind of latter spring in amorous constitutions, my 
aunt Margery had again a colt’s tooth in her head; 
and would certainly have eloped from the mansioii- 
house, had not her brother Simon, wdio was a wise 
man and a scholar, advised to dress her in chcrrij- 
('oloured rUAninds, which was the only expi'dient 
that eoukl have been found out by the wit of man 
to preserve the thousand pounds in our family, part 
of which I enjoy at this time. 

This diseourhc puts me in mind of an humourist 
mentioned by Horace, called Eutrapelus, who, when 
he ck'signod to do a man a niischiel', made him a 
present of a gay suit ; and brings to my memory 
another passage ol’ the same author, when lu* de- 
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scribes the most orniiniental dress that a woman can 
ap[)ear in with two words, Simplex Munditiisy 
wliicli I have quoted for the benefit of my female 
readers. 


ir,^ niUKSDAY, MAH( IT 30, 1710 . 


iHi, qvihiirS iwpcrhnn <sl auhnarum, iimhra'qne silmftsy 
El ( 'haos^ Phlri^vf/ion^ torn ?iortt‘ sihmtia late. 

Sit mUiifas audita loqtii ; sit nuinine l estro 
l*amlerc res ntUi terra i,* cafininc TUersas. 

ViRo. yEu. vi. 2G4. 

Infernal grods, who rule the si»adcs below, 

(.'haus atui l*hle{»;etboii, tlie realms of woe ; 

(irant what I’ve lieard I may to ex)>ose, 

Secrets which earth, ami nij;h(, and Hell inclose ! 

Prrr. 

From mij own Jparlmenty March 29. 

A MAN wlio eoniiues his speculations to tlie time 
j)resent, Jias but a very narrow province to em{)loj'^ 
his thoughts in. For tliis reason, p»;jrsons of studi- 
ous and contemplative natures often entertain them- 
selves with the history of past ages, or raise schemes 
and conjectures upon futurity. For my own part, I 
love to range through that half of eternity which is 
still to come, rather than look on that which is 
already run out ; because I know I have a real share 
and interest in the one, whereas all that was trans- 
acted in the other can be only matter of curiosity to 
me. 
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Upon this account, I have been always very much 
delighted with meditating on the soul’s immortality, 
and in reading the several notions which the wisest 
of men, both antient and modern, have entertained 
on that sub ject. What the opinions of the greatest 
philosophers have been, I have several times hinted 
at, and shall give an account of them from time to 
time as occasion requires. It may likewise be 
worth wliilc* to consider, what men of the most ex- 
alted genius and elevated imagination have thought 
of this matter. Among these, Homer stands up as 
a prodigy of mankind, that looks down upon tlie 
rest of human creatures as a species beneath him. 
Since he is the most antient heathen author, we may 
guess from his relation, what were the common 
opinions in his time concerning the state of the soul 
after death. 

Ulysses, he tells us, made a voyage to the regions 
of the dead, in order to consult Tiresias how he 
should return to his own country, and recommend 
himself to the favour of the gods. I'he poet scarce 
introduces a single person, who doth not suggest 
some useful precept to his reader, and designs liis 
description of the dead for the amendment of the 
living. 

Ulysses, after having made a very plenteous sa- 
crifice, snt him down by the pool of holy blood, 
which attracted a prodigious assembly of ghosts of 
all ages and conditions, that hovered about the hero, 
and feasted upon the steams of his oblation. The 
first he knew was the shade of Elpenor, who, to 
show the activity of a spirit above that of body, is 
represented as arrived there long before Ulysses, 
notwithstanding the winds and seas had contributed 
all their force to hasten his voyage thither. This 
Elpcmor, to inspire the reader with a detestation of 
^i-unkenness, and at the same time with a religious 
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caro f)i*(l(>inpp pro]>cr honours to the iloail, tlosc'ribcs 
liijiisfll* as hiiviniT broken liis neck in a {lc])aiic]i of 
Avine ; and ])eij:s lllyss(\s, that i’or tlie repose of Ins 
soul, he would build a nioruunent over ’Iiiin, and 
j)erforni 1‘unerrd rit(‘S to his memory. I lysses, witii 
j^n at sorrow' oi' heart, promises to fulfil his re(|ue.st, 
anti is immediately diverted to an object mucli niort^ 
moviaa; than llie former, die* ghosr of his own 
mothe r Aniiclea, witoin he still thought hvini^, ap- 
pears to him amoni*' llu* multitudes of ^h4}d^s that 
surrounded him ; and sits thnvn at a small thsLance 
fimm him by the lake oi'hhuid, witlniut sp.eakir.g to 
him, or knowiiij; who lu* was. IdA'^ses was ex- 
ttet'dlno'ly troubled at tin* slejit, anti rould not for- 
bear uet'pinj^ as he looked upon lu'r : but ht’injj^ all 
alone; set tbrth as a pattern of consummate* wistlem, 
he makes his aHeeiitin ‘;ive Avay tt) prndi nee ; and 
tliereiore, ujxm his seeinr.^ d'iresias, does not reveal 
himself to his nmthen*, until he had consulted that 
preat projihct, wlm was the oeeasioa of tins his 
tlesccnt into the empire of tl*e dt'iul. 'firesias hav- 
ing eantioned him to ket*[) himst il’ and Ins compa- 
nions free IVom the puilt td’ sataalege, and to pay his 
devotions to all the pods, promises him a safe return 
to Ills kinpdom and family, and a hapj)y old age ii» 
tiu* enjovmeiit oi’lliem. 

d'he pt)et having thus with great art kc)>t the cu- 
riosity ol’ his rt*ader in suspense, represe nts Ins v/ise 
man, after the dis])ati’h of business with d in*sias, 
as yielding him.s(*lf up t<» tin* calls (ff natural af- 
fection, and making himsell’ known to his mother. 
Mcr eyes are no sooner op(‘ned, l)ut she cries tnit in. 
tears, “() my son!” and inquires ii.to the occasions 
that brought him thither, imd the fortune that at- 
tended him. 

Ulysses, on t]\e other hand, desires to know r/!jat 
the sickness was that hads<*nt her iato t}ie.‘:e regions, 

VOL. iv. i: 
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and the condition in which she had left his father, 
his son, and more particularly his She tells 

him, “ they were all three inconsolal)le for his ab- 
sence. As for inyseUV says she, “ that v/as the 
sickness of which 1 died. My impatience for your 
return, my anxiety for your welfare, and my fond- 
ness for my dear lHysses, were the only distemper.^ 
that preyed upon my life, and separated my soul 
from my body.” Ulysses wtis ineltt‘d with these 
expressions of tenderness, and thrice endeav oured to 
catch the apparition in his arms, that he might hold 
his mother to his bosom, and weep over her. 

This gives the poet occasion to describe the notion 
tlie heathens at that time had of an unbodied soul, 
in the excuse which the mother makes for seeming 
to withdraw herself from her son’s embraces. ‘‘ The 
soul,” says she, is composed neither (»f bones, 
flesh, nor sinews; but leaves behind her all those 
incumbrances of mortality to be consumed on the 
funeral pile. As soon as she has thus cast Inn- bur- 
den, she makes her escape, and flies away from it 
like a dream.” 

When this melancholy conversation is at an end, 
the poet draw's up to view as cluirming a vision as 
could enter into man’s imagination. He describes 
the next who appeared to Ulysses, to have been the 
shades of the finest w omen that had ever lived upon 
the eartli, and who had either been the daughters of 
kings, the mistresses of gods, or mothers of heroes ; 
such as Antiopc, Alcmena, Lcda, Ariadne, Iphi- 
media, Eriphylo, and several others, of whom he 
gives a catalogue, w ith a short history of their ad- 
ventures. 1 he beautiful assembly of apparitions 
were all gathered together about tlie blood : “ Each 
of them, says Ulysses, as a gentle satire upon fe- 
male vanity, “ giving me an account of her birth 
and family.” This scene of extraordinary women 
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yeeiiis to liave boen desi tinned by the poet as a lecture 
<}f mortality to the whole sex, and to put them in 
mind of what they must expect, notwithstanding 
the greatest perfections, and highest honours they 
l an arrive aU 

'fhe circle of beauties at length disappeared, and 
was siicceecled by the shades of several Grecian he- 
roes, who had been engaged with Ulysses in the 
siege of J'roy, The first that approached was Aga- 
memnon, the generalissimo of that great expedition, 
who, at the appearance of his old friend, wept 
very bitterly, and, without saying any tiling to liiin, 
endeavoured to grasp him by the liand. Ulysses, 
who was much moved at the sight, poured out a 
flood of tears, and asked him the occasion of his 
death, which Agamemnon related to Jiim in all its 
tragical circumstances ; how he was murdered at a 
banquet by the contrivance of his own wife, in con- 
federacy with her adulterer : from whence he takes 
occasion to reproach the whole sex, after a manner 
which would he inexcusable in a man who had not 
been so great a sufferer by them. ‘‘ My wife,’' 
says he, has disgraced all the women that shall 
ever he horn into the world, even those who here- 
aft(‘r shall be innocent. Take care how you grow 
too fond of your wife. Never tell her all you know\ 
If you reveal some things to her, he sure you keep 
others concealed from lier. You, indeed, have no- 
thing to fear from your Penelope, she will not use 
you as my wife has treated me ; however, take care 
how you trust a woman.” The poet, in this and 
other instances, according to the system of many 
heathen as well as C'hristian philosophers, shows, 
liow anger, revenge, and other habits which the soul 
luid contracted in the body, subsist, and grow iu it 
U!)di r its state of separation. 
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I am extremely pleased uith the companions 
wiiicli the poet in the next dcscii])tion assians to 
Achilles. Acliilles,” says the hero, ‘‘ came up to 
me iili ilhtlroclus Uiul Anliloehus.” i>y ^vhich we 
maysi c that it was noiuer's v)j}i:iioii, and piobahly 
ihat oT ih*- aye l)e hvt'd in. that the IVitaidslups 
uhic'Ii are nrid.* aaiony i.he fiviny, will likewise cmi- 
tiiiU.' a uony the ikad. Aclr.iles iiujuirt^s alita* the 
welihre oi’his som and oi' Isis father, with a lieree- 
juvs of tile same eiuiraerer that Homer lias every 
wiiere expressed in (he actions ojdiis life, h'he pas- 
sage relating to his s{>ii is so extremely heaiitifni, 
llsat I miisi not omit it. Tiysses, after haviny de- 
scribe ! liim a.> wise In council and activi* in war, 
iuid ::>ciiil()ncii the foes ulioni he luid.^htio in hutth, 
odds Oil oliscrviitioii (hut he hiiiisidf hud niude of his 
befjuvioiir. wJdl.bt he hiy in the wooden horse, 

“ Mi)sl of ihe y^ento'aks,” says he, ‘‘ that n (‘re with 
iLs either wejjt or treiiibJed : as i‘or your son, I 
never se.u* liim^wipe a tear jVom Ijis eJu't'ks, or 
i’iianye bis coaiitenauee. On the eontrary, lu* 
■v/ould often lay his hand upon Jiis sword, or yrasp 
his spear, as impatient to einploy them ayaiust, the 
'iVojans.'’ lie then informs his father ot the yreat 
lionoiir and rewards Avliich he had purchased btd'ore 
Troy, and ol’ liis return Ironi it without a wound. 

“ 'rite shade ol' yVehilies,” says the poet, was so 
])lense(l with the account lie received of his son, 
that lu- inquired no farther, but stalked away with 
more than ordinary majesty, over llie green meadow^ 
that lav beiitre them.” 

'Jhis last circumstattciy of a deceased fatlier's re- 
joicing iit the behaviour of his soti, is very finely 
contrived by Monier, as an incentive to virtue, 
und made use of by none that 1 know besides 
liiuiself. 
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The description of Ajax, which follows, and his 
refusing to speak to Ulysses, who had won the ar- 
iiiDur of Achilles from him, and by that means oc^ 
<a>ionod his death, is admired by every. one that 
reads it. When Ulysses relates the sullcnness of his 
<leportmeiit, and considers the greatness of the 
hero, lie expresses himself with generous and noble 
senti iieiits. ‘‘ Oh ! that I had never gained a prize 
u hich c^)st the life of so brave a man as x\jax! who, 
for the beauty of his person, and greatness of his 
actions, was inferior to none but the divine 
Achilles.’’ The same noble condescension, which 
n*.‘ver dwells but in truly great minds, and such as. 
I Joiner would represent that of Ulysses to have 
been, discovers itself likewise in the speech which 
he made to the ghost of Ajax on that occasion, 
‘‘ Oh! AjaxT says he, will yon keep your rc- 
sentinonts even alter death What destructions hath 
this fatal armour brought upon the Greeks, by 
robbing them of you, who were their bulwark and 
defence I Achilles is not more bitterly lamented 
among us than you. Impute not then your death to. 
a.ny one but Jupiter, who, out of his anger to the 
Greeks, took you away from among them: let me 
intreat you to approach me ; restrain the fierceness 
of your wrath., and the greatness of your soul, and 
hear what 1 have to say to you.” Ajax, without 
making a reply, turned his l3ack upon him, and 
retired into a crowed of ghosts, 

Ulysses, after all these visions, took a view of 
those impious wretches who lay in tortures for the 
crimes they had committed upon the earth, whom 
he describes under all the varieties of‘ pain, as sa 
many marks of divine vengeance, to deter others 
from following their example. He then tells us, 
that notw ithstanding he had a great curiosity to see 
the heroes that livn^d in the ages before him, the 
£ 3 
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f’/josjs hr^an to about Jjim in such prodigimis 

niultjf u(it n, and will) such a conliision of voices, 
liiat Ins )u‘art treinblecl as lie sau liiniscir amidst so 
p’cat a scene ol‘ horrors. He a(ids, that he was 
atVaid li'st some liideoiis spectre sliould appear to 
him, tliat nn^ht terriryhiin to ili.st raelio)i ; and there- 
lore? withdi'ew in time;. 

i (jnestioji not but }ny rt'ader v»il! be ])k ased with 
t})is descrjptio)) of a future state, it'pres(‘nted by 
siicn a noble and Iruitlul iitiaymalion, tliat had no- 
thing to direct it beside .s th(‘ light ot* nature, and 
the opinions of a dai L and ignonmt age. 


LVi. SATURDAY, AIMHL 1, 


Unmhahoy <'l(WL>or, .sfrir/orj laraliOitaru^ miirmnf, 

I'AJiN. Rhet. 

Fend nith tiviiKMuluuc, sounds your tars asundor, 

drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder. 


From, my own Apartment^ Manfi bl. 

I iiWK heard of a very valuable picture, wherein 
all the j)ainters of the age in wliieh it was drawn, 
are represented sitting together in a cireJts and join- 
ing in a consort of music. Each of tliern {)lays u[)on 
sucl) a particular instrument as is the most suitable 
to his character, and expresses that style and 
manner of painting which is peculiar to him. The 
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liiiiious (‘i?(>ola-|)iiiiik'r of those tinur. to sf]ov,’ tijtr 
i^raiuU'iir and boldness of* his Ibj^ures, bath a horn in 
his month, whicli he seems to wind with I’Teat 
sUvn^tli and ibreo. On the contrary, an' imminent 
artist, who w ronyltt np Iiis pictures with tiu' ureatest 
accuracy, aiul eave them all those delicate touches 
uliich aia‘ apt to p!eas(‘ tin* nicest eye, is reprc‘sented 
s tnninii’ u theoiho. The same find oi' hiunoiir ruTis 
thronyh the wiiole pieee. 

I ]iavt‘ oiieii, from this hi))f, imagitjed to myself, 
tliat ditl'erent, talents in discourse inieht he slui- 
ilowed out ai’ter the same manner hy diiierent kinds 
ot nmsie; mid- that the several conversalile parts of 
mankind iu tins great city, might he cast into projier 
charaettM's and divisions, as they resemble several 
instruments that are in use among the masters of 
liarmony. Of these, tlierefore, in their oiaU r ; and 
tirst of ihe Drum. 

Your Drums are the Idusterers i'l conversation, 
that, with a loud laugh, umiale.ral mirth, and a 
torrent of noise, doniiiu*er in public usv^mnlilies ; over- 
bt‘ar men of senist' : stun their <‘oinpanior.s ; and till 
the place tliey are in v\ ith a rattling sound, liiat liath 
seltlom any wit, luiuumr, or good hret'ding in it. 
The drum, not witlistanding, by this boisterous viva- 
citv, is very proper to impose upon the ignorant; 
and in conversation witli ladies who are not of the 
hnest last(', often passes ibr.a man of'miitli and wit, 
and for wonderful pleasant eumpany. 1 need not 
observe, that tin* em[)tiuess of tlie Drum very much 
contributes to its noise. 

The Imte is a cliaractcr dir(‘ctly opposite to the 
Drum, that sounds very finely by itself*, or in a very 
snuill consort. Its notes are exquisitely sweet, and 
very low, easily drowned in a multitude of instru- 
ments, and even lost among a few, unless you give 
a particular attention to it. A Lute is seldom heard 
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in a company of more than five, wlicrcas a Drum 
will show itself to advantage in an asstMuhly of five 
hundred. The Lutonists. therefore, arc' men of a 
fine genius, uncommon refh'ction, great affability, 
mid cstCLWvd chicHy by jirrsons of a good taste, wiio 
sire the only proper jiul^eti oi so (/e/zg/it/b/ mid soft 
ii melody. 

The Trimpet is an instrument thiit has in It no 
compass of music, or variety ol* sound, hut is not- 
withstanding very agreeable, so long as it kec'ps 
within its pitch, it has not above f'our or five 
notes, V hieh are however very pleasing, and capable 
ofexcpn.site turns and nioduJalions. The gentlemen 
who fall under this denomination, are your men ol* 
the most fashionable education, and rehm'd breed- 
ing, who have learned a certain smoothness oi‘ dis- 
course and sprightliness of air, IVom the j)o!ite 
company they have kept ; hut at ihc' same time have' 
shallow parts, weak judgments, and a short reach of 
understanding. A play-houst', a drawing-room, a 
hall, a visiting-day, or a iting at Ilyde-park, are 
the few notes they are masters of, which they touch 
upon in all conversations. The Trumpet, however, 
is a nec(*ssary instrument about a court, and a proper 
enlivener ol’ a consort, though of no great harmony 
by itsell’. 

Violins arc the lively, forward, importunate wits, 
dial distinguish themselves by the Nourishes of ima- 
gination, sharpness of repartee, glances of satire, 
and hear au ay the iipj)er part in every consort. I 
cannot, however, hut observe, that when a man is 
not disposed to hear inu.sic, there is not a more dis- 
agreeable sound in harmony than t hat of a Violin. 

There is another musical instrument, which is 
more freepjent in this nation than m\y other; I mean 
your Bass-viol, which grumbles in tlie bottom of the 
consort f and with a surly masculine §ound strengthens 
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tlie hiirniony and tempers llie sweetness of the se- 
At'ral instruments tiuit. jday alon^ with it. 'flio 
Da^^s-viol is an instrument of a quite different nature 
fo tlie Trinn[)et. and may signify men of* rougli 
sens(' and unpolished j)arls; wijo do not love to hear 
thcniscJvcs liilL, but soiuctinws breuk out niih ui) 
iJ^rcvLiblo bhintiwss, unexpected a/t, and surly 
jdeastUitries, to the no sniuli (Uversion (d’ their 
friends and companions, in short, I Jooh n[)oii 
('Very sensible true-born rrilon to be naturally a 
iJass-\ ioi. 

As for your rural wits, who talk with ^ivat fio- 
(juenee and alacrity of* foxes, hounds, bor es, q iiek- 
set-hed^^es, and six-bar gates, donJ)le ditches, and 
broken mxks, 1 am in doubt, ulieilier 1 should give 
tlicm a j)laee in tlie conversable \vt)rid. Jlowever, 
if tl\ey will content theniseUes wit;^ being raised to 
the dignity of* IJunting-Iiorns, 1 shjili desire, for the 
future, that tln/y may be known h) that name. 

I must not here omit the ilag-pipc* sjurus, lliat 
nil! entertain you from morning to niglit with tlie 
I’epetition of* a few notes, which are played over ae.d 
over, with the ])erpetua] Imuimiiig of a drone run- 
ning imderneatii them. 'Fhese are your dull, Iteavy, 
K'dious story-tellers, the load and burden of* conver- 
sations, that set lip for men of inqiortaiiccs by 
knowing secret history, and giving an account of 
transactions, that wlietlier they ever passed in the 
world or not, doth not signify an half-peimy to its 
instruction, or its welfare. Sonu' have observed, 
that the Northern parts t»f this island are more par- 
ticularly f*ruilful ill Ilag-pipcs. 

There are so very l*eNv persons wlio are mastcirs in 
jcwcry kind of* conversatitin, and can talk on all sub- 
jects, that 1 do not know whether we should make 
a distinct species of* theun. Nevertheless, that my 
scheme may not be defective, for the sake of tla)'-e 
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few who are endowed witli such extraordinary ta- 
Jents, 1 shall allow them to be lh!r[)sichords, a kind 
of music which every one know\s is a consort by 
itself. 

As for your Passing-bells, wlio look upon mirth 
as criminal, and talk of nothing but what is melan- 
choly in itself, and mortityiog to human nature, J 
shall not mention them. 

J shall likewise pass over in silence all the rabble 
of mankind, that crowd our streets, coiret'-houses, 
feasts, and public tables. I cannot call their dis- 
course conversation, hut rather something tiiat is 
practised in Imitation ot it. I'or whieh reason, if I 
would describe them by any inusieal instrument, it 
should be by those modern inventions oi‘ the blad- 
der and string, tongs and key, inarrow-bojie and 
cleaver. 

^Jy reader will doubtless observe, tliat 1 have 
only touched here upon male instruments, having 
reserved my female ('o7isort to another occasion, if 
he has a mind to know where these several cha- 
racters are to he met with, 1 could direct him to a 
whole club ol‘ Drums; not to mention another of 
Ikig-pipes, which I have before given some account 
of in my description of our nightly meetings in 
Shccr-lane. The Lutes may ofttai be met with \\\ 
couples upon the hanks of a crystal stream, or in the 
retreats of shady woods, and dowery meadows; 
which, for different reasons, are likewise the great 
resort of your Hunting-horns. Ikiss-viols are fiv- 
(pieutly to be found over a glass of stale beer, and a 
pipe of tobacco ; whereas, those wiio set up for 
Violins, seldom fail to make their appearance at 
'VViirs once every evening. You may meet witli 
a Trumpet any where on the other side of Cliaring- 
crossx 

That we may draw something for our advantage 
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in life out. of the forej^oing discourt^e, I must iutrcat 
iny reader to iiuikc a narrow search into his life and 
ronversation, and, upon his leaving any company, 
lo exutnine himself seriously, whether he. has be- 
haved himself in it like a Drum or a Trumpet, a 
Violin 01 ’ a Bass-viol ; and accordingly endeavour to 
mend his music for the future. For niy own part, 
I must confess I was a Drum for many years ; nay, 
and a very noisy one, until, having polished myself 
a little in good campany, 1 threw as much of the 
Trumpet into rny conversation, as was possible for a 
man of an impetuous temper, by which mixture of 
different musics I look upon myself, during the 
course of numy years, to have resembled a Tabor 
and Pipe. I have since very much endeavoured at 
the sweetness of the Lute ; but, in spite of all my 
resohitions, I must confess, with great confusion, 
that I find myself' daily degenerating into a J^ag- 
pipe ; whether it be the effect of my old age, or of 
the company 1 keep, 1 know not. All that I can 
do is to kct‘p a watch over my conversation, and 
to sihmee the Drone as soon as 1 find it begin to 
luim in my discourse, Ijcing determined ratlier to 
hear the notes of others, tinin to play out of time, 
and encroach upon their j)arts in .the consort by the 
noise of so tiresome an instrument. 

I shall conclude this Paper with a letter which 
I received last night from a friend of mine, who 
knows very well my notions upon this subject, 
and invites me to pass the evening at his house, 
with a select company of friends, in the following 
words : 


DEAR ISAAC, 

I intend to have a consort at my house this 
evening, having by great chance got a Harpsichord, 
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v.’hit'h I nm sure will ei)tertixin you very agreeably 
'I'hiM’e wiil be likewise t^\o Lutes and a Trumpet 
let me b you to put yourself in tune, and be 
lieve eee. 

^ Our very laitldu] servant, 

N J r j H) J. A s I ! u M D i; i m ^ 


N''154. TUESDAY, AIMIIL - 1 , 17VX 


Oheuria vf:ra invoh'eiu. V'uu;. JCte 1 00, 

Ijivol^ iiij;- trutli 111 tvnii^ <»hs ure. 

From my own J]nirlmvnF y^pril 

V»'r, luiv(‘ already examined Homer’s description ol* 
a future state, ;ujd the condition in which be hath 
placed tile souls of the deceased. 1 shall, in this 
Paj>er, make some observations on tiu' account which 
Yw e;!! laUh given us of the same subject, wdio, be- 
s de. a greatness of gtmius, had all the light'i of phi- 
losophy and hiunun learning,; to assist and guide iiini 
in h.s iliscoveries. 

/Eneas is represented as descending into tbe ein- 
Tp;r(‘ of death, wnth a prople'tess by his side, w ho in- 
s;ruets hiju in the secrets of those lower regions. 

Upon t!ie confines of the dead, and before the 
v/iy gales of this infernal world, Virgil describes 
‘- /veral inhabitafits, v hose natures are w’onderfully 
suit< d to tl.c situation of the place, as being either 
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the occasions or rcseinblariccs of (hath. Of the 
first kind are the shadows of Sickness, Old Age, 
Fear, I'aniine, and Poverty; apparitioiis very ter- 
riljle to beliold, with se\eral others, as T^oil, War, 
(lontcritioii, and Discord, vvhicli cojitn'bute ail of 
tliein to ])eoj)ie this conituon receptacle o»‘ human 
monls. As this was likewise a \'ei-y pr<>j)''r re>.hle/;c<' 
for every thio^- that reseiiilylcs death, the peet tells 
us, that Sleep, whom he represents as a near rela- 
tion to Dcatih has likewise his huhitatioii in these 
quarters; and describes in them a liii^c gioorny 
elm-tree, which seems a very proper ornament for 
the ]>laee, and is posscss'cdby an innumerable swarm 
ol‘ dreams, that hang in ehisters under (‘very leaf of 
it. He then g;\es us a list of imaginary persons, 
who very naturally lie within tlie siiadow of the 
dream-tree, as being of tlie same kind ol‘ make in 
tlieiTisi'lves, and tlu‘ materials, or, to use JShak- 
spi'are’s plirase, “ the stuff of whieli dreams ari‘ 
made*.” Such are the shades of the giant with an 
huedred liancls, aiul ol’ ills brother with three 
i)odies ; of the doiibJed-shaped (h ntanr, and Seylla : 
tlie (b)rgon witli snaky Jiair ; tlic Harpy vviih a 
wornaifs i'ave and lion's talons; die seviui-lieaded 
Hydra; and tlie (Jliimara., uhicii breatlies foriii a 
tlame, and is a coniponiid of tiiret' anlnials. I’liese 
s/,veral mixed natures, tl^' ereatures of innigiiuition, 
are not only introduced with great art after the 
dreams, hut, as they are planted at the very tm- 
trariee*. and wathin tlie y ery gates cf those regions, 
d ) proiiably denote’ the wild deiirlmiis ar>d extrava- 
gmeies of fancy, which the soul nsua.iiy fa.ll.s into 
when she is just upon the verge of death. 

Thus far cF.nt'as travels in an allegory. 1 he rest 
of the description is drawn with grc’at exaetnes*'', 
according to the religion of the heathens, imd thi’ 
o])inions ol‘ the r]ate:i:c philosophy. 1 shall rnU 
VOL. IV. L 
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trouble my reader with a eoninion (lull story, that 
gives an account why the IiealJu‘ns lirst of all sup- 
posed a ferryman in JI(dl, and his name to he 
C’haron ; but must not pass over in silence tbe point 
of doctrine which Vir»^il hatli very much insisted 
upon in this hook. That the souls ol‘ those who are 
unl)uri(;J, are not permitted to ^o over Into their 
respeelive places of rest, until they have wan- 
dered a iiundred years uj)oii tlie hanks of Styx, 
'i’his was probably an invention of tin* hi'athen 
priesthood, to niake the people extreme!}^ careful of 
performing pro})er riles and ceremonies to the me- 
mory of the dead. J shall not, however, with the 
infamous scribblers ol‘ the agi‘, take an occasion 
from such a circumstance, to rim into declamations 
against priestcraft, but ratlier look upon it even in 
this as a religious artifice, to raist‘ in the 

minds of men an esteem for the memory ol‘ their 
1‘oreiathers, and a desire to reconnneiui lliemselv(‘s 
to that of ])osterity ; as also to excite' in them an 
ambition of imitating the virtues of tin* decc'ased, 
and to keep alive in their thoughts the sense ol‘ the 
soul’s immortality. In a word, we miiy say in 
defence of l/ie severe opinions relating to tlie shades 
of unburiial persons, w hat hath been said by some 
of our divines in regard to the rigid doctrines con- 
cerning tbe souls of Mucb who die without being 
initiated iiito our religion, that sup])oslng they 
should be en-oneous, they can do no hurt to the 
dead, and will /tare a good cjfect upon tin; living, in 
making them cautious of neglecting such necessary 
solemnities. 

Charon is no sooner :i})peascd, and the triple- 
headed dog laid asleep, hut /Eneas makes Jiis en- 
trance into the dominions of l^luto. There are three 
kinds of persons described, as being situated on the 
borders ; and 1 can give no reason for their being 
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Stationed there in so particular a manner, hut be- 
cause nojie of' them seem to have liad a j)roper right 
to a pUu'e uinor\g the dead, us not liuving run out the 
whole thread o\' tli(*ir days, and hnished th*e term oi' 
ide that liad ht‘ei\ allotted theui upon eartli. Tlie 
first of tliese are tlie souls of infants, vvlio are 
snatehvd aw ay by untimely ends. The second ai e 
of tliose who are put to death wrongililly, and by 
an unjusi senlence: and the third, of tliose vviio 
grew Vv» er> of vheir lives, and laid violent hands 
upon themselves. As for the second ot“ these, 
Virgil adds with great beauty, that Minos, the 
judge of the dead, is employed in giving them a. 
re-hearing, and assigning them their several quarters 
suitable to th(‘ parts they acted in life. 'Fhe poet, 
afte r having nn ntioned the souls of tliosc unhappy 
men \vho destroyed tliemselves, breaks out into a 
fine exclamation. “Oil! liow gladly,*’ says be, 
“ would they now endure life with all its miseries! 
but thi' Dolinies forbid their return to earth, and 
the waters of Styx siirronml them with nine streams 
that are unpas^al)le.’ It is very remarkable, that 
V irgil, n(>twithstanding self-murder was so frefjUffit 
among the heathens, and had been practised by some 
of till- greatest men in the very age liefore liim, 
hath repieseiited it as so heinous a crime. But 
in this particular lie was guided by the doctrine.s of 
his great master I’iato ; who says on this subject, 
“ that a man is jilaeed in his station of lil’e, like a 
soldier in his proper jiost, wdiich he is not to (pilt, 
whatever may hapjien, until he is called olF by liis 
commander v,lu> planted him in it. 

Tljcre is another point in the Platonic philosophy, 
whicli Vit'gil has made the ground-work of tlu' 
great! si ]iari in the jdece we are now' examining- 
having with wonderful art and beauty materialised, 
if I muy so call it, a scheme of abstracted notions, 
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:n)(l ( hnUJnil thr most nice retired conceptions of 
jjinloy-ophv in st'nsihlc linntii^cs, and })Ot'ticiil repre- 
^L'lifafioMs. I'Jic ]*l:iionisis tell as, th:it the soul, 
<]arnjp>- In r residence in ihe ])ody, contracts many 
viitiiou.^ and virions hal>iis, xt as lo hrroiiu* a briie- 
jirc'iii, mild, rlKii ital)u‘ ; or an an^rry, maIi(“ioiis, 

: a sii])staiu‘r indamrd with lust, 
avarirt', and ])ri(lr; or, on 1 ]k‘ contrary, brightened 
n it!] jane, generous, and lunnble dis[)ositi()ns : that 
rli(‘se and the iil;e halhts ot' virtue and vice groui: g 
i)it() tile V. ry essence ot‘ the soul, survive and g;.- 
ther stiength in her al'ter her dissohitio]) : that the 
tornuails of a vicious soul in a future state aiis.. 
principally from those importunate passions whie'l' 
are not capable ol‘ being gratihed wit hunt a biul v ; 
and that, on the contrary, the happiness ol'virtiiou- 
minds very much consists in their being cm])l()ycd at 
Mihlime spct'ulalions, innoct'iit divcisions, social, ft. 
alfeclions, and all the ccstacies of passi(»n and rap- 
ture vvhieh an* agrt'eahle to reasonable natiiri'.-. and 
of which they gained a relish in this llle, 

I'pon this foundation the poet raises that l>eau- 
liful description ol’ the secret haunts and walks, 
w!i;eh. he tidls us, are inhabited by deceased lovers. 

Not lar trom lienee, says lie, iii‘s a gr^at waste 
/)f ])lains, that are called the iaclds of alelan- 
choly." In tluM' there grows a forest oi‘ myrtle, 
divivled into manv shady retirements and covered 
walks, and inhabited by the sonis of tho.se who 
pined awaiy w ith love. I’lie passion, says he, con- 
tinues with them after death, lie then gives a list 
<)f this languishing tribe, in which his own Dido 
makes tlie principal figure, ai’d is deserihed as living 
in this soft romantic scei.e with the shade of her 
hrst husband Sielneus. 

'fhe poet, in the next place, mentions another 
plain that was peopled with tl'.e ghosts of warriors, 
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as St III ij» each other’s compfiiiy, nnd 

pleased with the exercise of arms. He there repre- 
sents tine (ireeiiin generals and common soldiers who 
jM‘rislit*(t in tJio sie/^e of Troy, as drawn up in scjiia- 
drons, and tci i ified at the approach of/Tneas, which 
renevvc'd in them those inipressioiis ot‘ fear they fiad 
before receivt^d in battle with the Trojans. lie 
afterwards likewise, upon the same Jiotions, gives 
a view of ilie ’J’lojaii heroes wlio lived in former 
ages, amidst a visionary scene ol'cliariots and arms, 
dower V meadows, sinning spears, and generous 
steeds, v, hicli lie U‘]ls us were their pleasures upon 
earth, aiul now inakt' up tlieir happiness in Khjsunn, 
For the same reason, also, he mentions others as 
singing Picans, and songs of triumph, amidst a beau- 
tiful grove ol* laurel. ’I'he chief of‘ the voui>ort was 
the jioet Musmus; who stood inclosed with a circle 
of admirers, and rose by the head and shoulders 
above the tlirong of shades that surrounded him. 
d’he habitations of unhappy spirits, to show the du- 
ration of tlicir torments, and the desperate condition 
they are in, are represented as guarded by a Fury, 
im»aled round w itli a lake of fire, strengthened w ith 
towel > of iron, encompassed with a triple wall and 
fortified with pillars of adamant, which all the gods 
togellu'r are not able to heave from their foundations, 
d'he noise of stripes, the clank of chains, and the 
groar.s of the tortured, strike the pious iTnims w ith 
a kind of horror. The poet afterwards divides the 
ciiniiiuds into two classes. The first and blackest 
catalogue consists of such as were guilty of outrages 
against the gods ; and the next of such wdu) w ere 
convh led of injustice between man and man : the 
greatest number of whom, says the poet, are those 
who followed tlie dictates of avarice. 

It wa^ an opinion of the l^latonists, that the souls 
of men having contracted in the body great stains 
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;jid pollutions of vico and !Vnorancc\ tlierc were 
woral piujifations and eleansin»rs necessary to be 
passed tlirouali, holli here and hercatter, in order to 
rethu' and purity tluan. 

Virgil, ti) i^'ive tins thou*;!!! likewise a eloatbing 
oi‘ poetry, d(‘>ej'ihes souk* s[)irits as bleaeliing in the 
winds, (‘ilu'rs as clt^ansing under great Tails oT 
w,U.(‘rs, and ollu rs as purging in fire, to recover the 
primitive beauty and purity ot' their natures. 

It was likewise an opinion of the .same sect of 
))hil().sophers, that the souls of all men exist in a 
separate state, long before their union with their 
bodies ; and that, upon their ininiersioik into llesh. 
thi‘y forget every thing vvliieh passed in the state of 
pre-i*xisteuee ; so that whiU we here eall knowledge. 
Is nothing else ])ut memory, or the recovery of tho^e 
l^ling^ which we knew before. 

In pursiianei* ol* this scheme, Virgil .<»ive*» ns a 
new of si'veral souls, ulio, to prepare iheinst lve.s 
for living upon ( arlh, Hock about tlie banks ol‘ the 
iver I.cllu:^ and swill theni.selves with tliO water.'* oI” 
oblivion. 

I'he same scheme gives Iiiua an opportunity of 
making a nol)!e eompliintaa to his eomilrymen, 
vvliere Anehis(‘s is represented takiiig a snrvey oi’ 
l!ie long train of heroes that are to descend from 
ium, and giving his son iEaeas an account of all the 
.glories oi' his raee. 

I noi'd not mention the revolution of the Platonic 
year, vvhlelj is but just touched upon in this book ; 
a)ul as i have consulted no author’s thoughts in this 
explication, shall he very well pleased, if it can make 
the noblest piece of the most accomplished poet more 
agreeable to my female readers, when they think lit 
to look into Dryden’o traiulation of it. 
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/lUtna ?Wi>ofia curate 

JEACuysits propriis. IJoii. J Sat. ii. 1^. 

When lie hail lost all liusine'-s of liis own, 

Hf ran in (jueslof news tlirougli all the town. 

I'rom 1117/ oirn ylpartinn/t, /Ipril 5. 

Tjii:hj<: livt'd some since, witliin my 

))()urhoo(l, i\ very p*avc jx'rson, nn iip!i()lstcr(‘r *, 
will) seemed .1 man oi* more tJian ordinary aj)|)]i- 
eatioii ti) busine.ss. lie was a ver> early riser, and 
was oflen abroad two or tliree lionrs before any of 
bis iua|;liboiirs. He bad a j)articiilar caiadulness in 
t])e knittintr ol’In’s brows, and a kind of' impatieJiec 
all bis mol ions, tliat plainly discovered lu‘ was al- 
ways intent upon matters of importanct'. U])o?i rny 
iiU]niry into liis life and conversation, I found iiini 
to be tlu* greatest newsmoni^er in our (juarter; tliat 
lie rose before day to read the l*ostman ; and tliat 
lie would take two ortliree turns to tlie other end of 
the tow n before bis neij^bliours were up, to see if* 
there were any Dutch mails come in. lie had a 
Avife and several children; but was inueb more in- 
cpiisitive to know wliat passed in Poland llian in his 
own family, and w^as in greater pain and anxiety of 
mind for king Augustus's welfare, than that of Iiis 

♦ Mr. Arno, .in upholsUTcr in Covotit was, it is 

said, tlu* orif;inal of iho |»oliticiaii oxpo^^ed in (Ids paper. 

Mr. Arne was (he lather ot Dr. Thomas Aui;nstine ^rne, an 
eminent mu.,iuan, and a dramatic wiiier, wliu died in liT^- 
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jicarest relations. lie looked extremely thin in a 
dearth of news, and never enjoyed himself in a 
westerly wind. This indefatigable kind of life was 
the ruin of his shop ; for, about the time that his 
hivourite prince left the crown of Poland, he broke 
and disappeared. 

This man and his aflairs luid been long out of my 
mind, until about three days ago, as 1 was walking 
in St. Janies s-Park, 1 heard somebody at a distance 
liemniing afVer me : and who should it be but my 
old neighbour the upholsterer ? 1 saw he was re- 

duced to extreme poverty, by certain shabby sujier- 
Huities in his dress : for, notwithstanding that it 
was a very sultry day for the time of the year, he 
wore a loose great coat and a inu(f\ with a /owg 
campaign wig out of curl : to which he had added 
the ornament of a pair of Itlacic garters hackled under 
(he knee* lJ[)on liis coming up to me, I was going 
to inquire into his present circumstances ; but was 
prevented by his asking me, with a whi.'^per, “ wlie- 
ther the last k;tt(‘rs brought any accounts that one 
might roly upon from Bender?” J told him, 
“ None that 1 heard of;” and asked him, ‘‘ whether 
he had yet married his eldest daughter ?” He 
told me, No. But pray,*’ says he, “ tell me sin- 
cerely, what are your thoughts oi' tlic king of 
SwedtMi ?” For though his wife and children were 
starving, I found his chief concern at present was 
for tliis gn'at monarch. I told him, “ that 1 looked 
upon him as one of the first heroes of the age.” 
“ But pray," says he, “ do you think th(?re is any 
trutli in the .story of his wound?” And finding me 
surprised at the question, “ Nay,” says he, “ 1 
only ju'oposc* it to you.” J answered, that 1 
thought there was no reason to doubt of it.” “ But 
why in the heel,” says he, ‘‘ more than in any other 
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part of tile lioily ? ' “• Because, said I, ilie bulieL 
chanced to li^ht there.’' 

This extraordinary dialogue Avas no sooner ended, 
but he began to launch out into a long dissertation 
upon the affairs ol‘ the Nortli; and after having 
spent some time on them, he told me, “ he was in 
a great perplexity how to reconcile tlie KSujipIemeiit 
with the i'higlish-Post, and had been just now ex- 
amining vvliat the other [lapers say upon tlie same 
suhjiTt. 'J'he Daily ('t>ur.'nU,” 8a>s he, “ Jias thrise 
words. ‘ v\"e have advices from very good hands, 
that a certain prince has soi^ic iiiatterj of great ini- 
j)ort;nue icider cousukrali*m.’ 'J'his Is veiy mys- 
l(*rious ; hvit iiic Fo^r-l>jy leases c.s more in the 
dark ; lor he tells us, ‘ Tliat there vv(' private inll'^ 
mations of measures taken lyy a. certain [)rinee, 
which time will bring to hg,i)t.' Now the Post- 
man, ' .sa>H he, wlio uses to be very char, riders 
to ihe same news in these wouls. ‘ 'ilie late con- 
duct of a certain pritice iitfurds greSit mailer of 
speculation.’ ’fhis certain prini’c," says tiie up- 
holsterer, Avliom they are all so cautious of 

naming, 1 take to be ” I pon whita'i, though 

there u as iuihvKly near us, he ^»hi^pered sonit tliiiig 
in 1113^ car, which 1 did not liear, or liiimk worth my 
while to make liiin re[)eat. 

W(’ were now got to tJie uppv'r oh! of tlie Mail, 
where were three or four very odd lei lows sitting 
togetlier upon the hench. d'hese 1 found \rere all 
of them jiolitii'lans, who used to sna themseh c:s in 
that plaeti every day' about dimcer-tinic. Observing 
them to i)e curiosities in tlu.ir kind, and my friend’s 
acfjuaintcuice, I sat down among tiumi. 

Tlie chief politician ol' tlie hci.’eJi ^vas a great 
asserter of paradoxes, lie told us, with a seexui.eg 
concern, that, by .some ne\vs he Inid lately re ail 
ii-pm Muscovy, it aj)pe:ircd to hixu tfiat there was a 
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Storm gathering in the Black-sea, which might in 
time do hurt to the naval forces of this nation.” To 
this he added, “ that, for his part, he could not 
wish to see the Turk driven out of Europe, which 
he believed could not but be prejudicial to our 
woollen manufacture.” lie then told us, “ that he 
looked upon those extraordinary revolutions which 
had lately happened in those parts of the world, to 
have risen chiefly from two persons who were not 
much talked of ; and those,” says he, “ are prince 
Menzikoff, and the duchess of Mirandola.” He 
backed his assertions with so many broken hints, 
and such a show of depth and wisdom, that we gave 
ourselves up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point w Inch 
seldom escapes a knot of true-born linglishmcn; 
whether, in case of a religious war, the Protestants 
would not be too strong for the Papists ? This w e 
unanimously determined on the l^rotestant side. 
One who sat on my right-hand, and, as I found by 
his discourse, had been in the West Indies, assured 
us, “ that it would be a very easy matter for the 
Protestants to beat the Pope at sea and added, 
“ that whenever such a war docs break out, it 
must turn to the good of the Leeward Islands.” 
Upon this, one who sat at the end of the bench, 
and, as I afterw’^ards found, was the geographer 
of the company, said, “ that in case tlie Papists 
should drive the Protestants from these parts of 
Europe, when the worst came to the worst, it 
would be impossible to beat them out of Norway 
and Greenland, provided the Northern crowns 
hold together, and the czar of Muscovy stand 
neuter.” 

He further told us, for our comfort, that there 
were vast tracts of lands about the pole, inhabited 
weither by Protestants nor Papists, and of greater 
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extent than all tlie Roman-catholic dominions in 
Europe.’' 

When we had fully discussed this point, my 
friend the upholsterer began to exert himself upon 
the present negociations of peace ; in which he 
deposed princes, settled the bounds of kingdoms, 
and balanced the power of Europe, with great 
justice and impartiality. 

1 at length took my leave of the company, and 
was going away ; but had not gone thirty yards, 
before the upholsterer hemmed again after me. 
Upon his advancing towards me witli a whisper, I 
expected to hear some secret piece of news, which 
he had not thought fit to communicate to the bench ; 
but, instead of that, he desired me in my ear to lend 
him half a crown. In compassion to so needy a 
statesman, and to dissipate the confusion 1 found he 
was in, I told him, “ if he pleased, I would give him 
five shillings, to receive five pounds of him when 
the great 'J’urk was driven out of (h^nstantinople 
which he very readily accepted, but not before he 
had laid down to me the impossibility of such an 
eveiit, as the affairs of Europe now stand. 

Hiis paper I design for the peculiar benefit of 
those worthy citizens who live more in a coffee- 
house than in their shops, and whose thoughts are 
so taken up with the affairs of the allit;^, that they 
forget their customers. 
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— — Sequiturqiic pair am non passibus (Pquis. 

ViHG. yEn ii. 74‘i. 

folloviv«i liis Father,. 

But with steps not equal. 


From my own Apartment, April 7- 

We have already described out of Homer the voya^^^e 
of Ulysses to the infernal slmdes, with the several 
adventures tlmt attended it. 11’ we look into the 
beautiful romance published not nrany years since 
by the y\rchbishop of Canibray, we may see the son 
of Ulysses bound on the same expedition, and after 
the same manner making his discoveries among the 
regions ol’ the dead. 'The story of Tclemachus is 
formed altogetluT in the spirit of Homer, and will 
give an unlearned reader a notion of that great poet’s 
manner of writing, more than any translation of him 
can ju)ssibly do. As it was written for tlie instruc- 
tion of a young prince who may one day sit upon the 
throne of France, the author took care to suit the 
stweral parts of his story, mid ])articularly the de- 
scription we are now entering upon, to the character 
and quality of hi.s pupil. Vov which reason, lie insists 
very much on the misery ol’ bad, and the liappinoss 
of good kings, in the account he hath given of punish- 
ments and rewards, in the other world. 

We may, howevfer, observe, notwithstanding the 
endeavours of this great and learned author, to copy 
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after the Style and sentiments of I lomcr, that there 
is a certain tijicture of C’hristiaiiity running througli 
th(? whole relation. The prelate in several places 
mixes himself with the poet ; so that his future state 
puts mo in mind of Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judge- 
ment where Charon and his boat are represented 
as bearing a part in the dreadful solemnities of that 
great day. 

Teleniachus, after having passed through the dark 
avenues of Deatli in the retinue of Mercury, who 
every day delivers up a certain tale of ghosts to the 
ferryman of Styx, is admitted to the infernal bark. 
Among the companions of his voyage is the shade 
of Nabopharzan, a king of Babylon, and tyrant of 
all tlic East. Among tlie ceremonies and pomps of 
Ills fiu^eral, there were four slaves sacrificed, accord- 
iTig to tlie custom of the country, in order to attend 
Jiim among the shades. The author, having described 
this tyrant In the most odious colours of pride, inso- 
lence, and cruelty, tells us, that his four slaves, in- 
stead of sf?rviiig him after death, were perpetually 
insulting liiui with reproaches and affronts for his 
past usage : tliat they spurned him as he lay upon 
the ground, and forced him to show his face, which 
I\c would fain have covered, as lying under all the 
contusion of guilt and infair.y ; and in short, that 
they kept him bound in a chain, in order to drag him 
before the tribunal of the Dead. 

Telcrnachus, upon looking out of the bark, sees 
all the strand covered witm an innumerable multitude 
of shades, wdio, upon his jumping ashore, immedi- 
ately vanished. He then pursues his course to the 
palace of Biuto, who is described as seated on his 
throne in terrible majesty, w-ith Proserpine by his 
side. At the foot of his throne was the pale hideous 
spectre, who, by the ghastliness of his visage, and 
the nature of the apparitions teat surround him, dis- 
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covers himself to be Death, His attendants are^ 
Melancholy, Distrust, Revenge, Hatred, Avarice, 
Despair, Ambition, Knvy, Impiety, with frightful 
Dreams,* and waking Cares, which are all drawn 
very naturally in ])roper actions and postures. The 
author, with great beauty, places near his frightful 
Dreams an assembly of phantoms, which 'art* often 
employed to terrify tlie living, by appearing in the 
sha]>e and likeness of the dead. 

The young hero in the next place takes a survey 
of the difterent kinds of criminals, that lay in torture 
among clouds of sulphur, and torrents of fire. The 
first of these were such as had been guilty of impie- 
ties, which every one hath an horror for : to which 
is added a catalogue t)f such offenders that scarce ap- 
pear to be faulty in the eyes of the vulgar. Among 
these, says the author, are malicious critics, that have 
endeavoured to cast a blemish upon the perfections 
of others ; with whom he likewise places such as have 
often hurt the reputation of the innocent, by passing 
a rash judgment on their actions, without knowing 
the occasion of them. These crimes, says he, are 
more severely punished after death, because they 
generally meet with impunity u])on earth. 

Telemachus after having taken a survey of several 
other wretches in the same circumstances, arrives 
at that region of torments in which wicked kings are 
punished. I'here are very fine strokes of imagina- 
tion in the description which he gives of this unhap- 
py multitude. lie tells us, that on one side of them 
there stood a revengeful Fury, thundering in their 
ears incessant repetitions of all the crimes they had 
coimnitted upon earth, with the aggravations of 
ambition, vuuity, hardness of heart, and all those 
secret aff ctions of mind that enter into the compo- 
sition of a tyrant. At the same time she holds up to 
them a large mirror, in which every one sees him- 
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svif represented in the natural horror and defomiity 
of his character. On the other side of them stands 
another Fury, that, with an insulting derision, re- 
peats to them ah the praises that tlieir flatterers had 
bestowed upon tliem wliile they sat upon their re- 
spective thrones. Slie. loo, says the aiitlmr, presents 
a mirror before their eyes, in whicli every One secs 
himself adorn(‘(l with all those beauties and perfec- 
tions, in which they had been drawn by the vanity 
of tlieir own Iiearts, and tlie flattery of others. To 
punish tliem for the wantonness of the cruelty wliicli 
they formerly exercised, they are now delivered up 
to be treated according to the fancy and caprice of 
several slaves, who liave here an opportunity of 
tyrannizing in their turns. 

The author, having given us a description of these 
ghastly spectres, who, says he, are always calling 
upon Death, and are placed under the distillation 
()f that burning vengeance which fails upon them 
drop by drop, and is never to be exhausted, leads us 
into a pleasing scene ol‘ groves, filled with the melo- 
dy of birds, and the odours of* a thousand diflerent 
plants, 'riicse groves are represented as rising among 
a great many flowery meadows, and w'atered with 
streams that diffuse a perpetual freshness, in the midst 
of an eternal da 3 S and a never-fading spring. This, 
says the author, was the habitation of those good 
princes w ho were friends of the gods, and parents 
of the peoj)le. Among these, Telemachus converses 
with the shade of* one of his ancestors, who makes 
a most agre(‘ab]e relation of the joys of h^lysiuui, and 
the nature of its inhabitants. The residence of 8e- 
sostris among these luippy shades, watli his character 
and present employment, is drawn in a very lively 
manner, and with a great elevation of thought. 

The description of that pure and gentle light w hich 
overflow's these happy jvgions, and clothes the spirits 
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oC these virtuous persons, hath something in it of 
that eiithusiasni which this au(]u)r was accused of’ by 
Ill’s eueiiiies in the church of iconic : liut, liowever 
it nuiy look in religion, it makes a veiy beautiful 
figure in poetry. 

The rays of the sun, says he, are darkness in com- 
parison with this light, which rather desi rves the 
name of glory, than that of light. It pimees the 
thickest bodies, in the same manner as the sun-lieams 
pass through crystal. It strengllums the sight instead 
of dazzling it; and nourishes in the most inward re- 
cesses ol’tlie mind a perpetual serenity that is not to 
be expressed. It enters and incorporates itself with 
the very substance of the sou! : the sjiiritN of the 
blessed feel it in all their sen.ses, and in all their per- 
ceptions. It produces a certain source oi* peace and 
joy tliat arises in them lor ever, running through ail 
the faculties, and refreshing all the desires of the 
soul, External pleasures and delights, w ilh all their 
charms and allurements, are regarded with thk‘ ut- 
most indiiference and neglect by these hap|)y spirits, 
^\)lo have this great principle of pleasure within 
tliem, drawing the whole mind to itself, calling o(F 
their attention from the most delightl’ul objects, and 
giving them all the transports of ine])riatiou, with- 
out tlie conl’usion ami the folly of it. 

I have here only mentioned some master-t.ouclu's 
of this admirable [)iece, because the original itself is 
understood by the greater part of my readtus. 1 must 
confess, 1 lake a particular di*light in these ])ro,s|.ects 
of futurity, whether grounded upon tlui j)idl>ahle 
suggestions of’ a line imagination, or the more severe 
conclusions of philosophy ; us a man loves to hear 
all the discoveries or conjectures relating to a foreign 
country wliicli he is, at some time, to inhabit. i*ro- 
spectsof this nature lighten the burden of any present 
evil, and j ef’resli ns under t!ie v\orst and lowest cir- 
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cinnstances of mortality. They extinguish in lift 
both the fear and envy of human grandeur. Inso- 
lence shrinks its head, power disapjiears ; pain, po- 
verty, and death tly before tliein. In short, the 
mind that is habituated to the lively sense of an 
Heri‘aiter, can hojie for what is the most terrifying 
to the generality of’ mankind, and rejoice in what is 
the most alHieting. 


N'> 157. TUESDAY, APKIL 11, 1710. 


Facile est in vent h adder e. 

It is oasy to improve an invonlion. 

From, my own Apartment, April 10. 

1 WAS last iiiglit in an assembly of very fine w omen. 
How I came among them is ot no great importance 
to tlie reader. 1 sluill only let you Knows that I was 
lietrayed into so good company by the device of an 
old friend, w lio had promised to give some of his fe- 
male acciuaintance a sight of Mr. Bickerstaif. Upon 
hearing my name mentioned, a lady who sat by me, 
told me, they had brouglit together a female consort 
for my entertainment. “ You must know,’* says she, 
“ that we all of us look ujion ourselves to be musical 
instruments, though wc do not yet know^ of what 
kind ; whicli wv bofie to learn from you, if you will 
give us leave to play before you.’* 'fhis was followed 
by a general laugh, w-liich I always look upon as a 
necessary llouri^sh in the opening of a female consort. 
c 2 
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They then struck up to^ctlier, and played a wlioh* 
ho’i** u|)<)ii two ‘grounds, viz. the Trial* and tla* 
(), . J could not but o!).ser\e, t’lat several t)t‘ their 
were more solt, and several more sharj), than 
any llint i ever lieard in a iiiede nyusorl ; thougli I 
must etUiiess, tlu re was Jiot any rf'i^ard to time, nor 
any of ihose rests and pauses wlsich are frequent in 
I he harinony of tlie other sex : hesitk s that ll^e music 
W'as 'generally full, and no pariieulai instrument j)er- 
inittecl to play lon?^ by itself. 

1 seemed si) very well pleased with wliat every one 
said, and smiled \rith so much com]>iaisan(!e at all 
tl)eir ])retty fineii‘s, liiat though I did not put one 
word into their discourse, 1 have the vanity to tliink, 
they looked upon me as very agreeable company, i 
iben told them, “ tliat il* J were to draw' the picture 
of so many elianning rmisiciuns, it would l)e like 
ofie 1 had sc*en of tlie muses, with their several in- 
struments in their Jiands upon which the lady 
Kettle-drum tossed back her head, and cried, “ A 
very pretty simile !’’ The cansort again revived ; in 
which, wnth nods, smiles, and approbations, 1 hove 
the part rather of one who beats the time, tluin of a 
performer. 

I was no sooner retired to my lodgings, hut J ran 
over in iny thoughts, the several charaeltrs ot‘ this 
fair assembly ; wdiich I shall give some account of, 
because tliey are various in their kind, and may each 
of them stand as a sample of a whole species. 

The person wdio ])]eased me most was a I 'lute, an 
instrument, that, without any great compass, hath 
something exquisitely sweet and soft in its sound : it 
lulls and sooths the car, and fills it w ith such a gen- 
tle kind of melody, as keeps the mind awake w ith- 
ont startling it, and raises a most agi ecable passion 


♦ Of Dr. Sadie vervll. 
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ht'twi't*!) IraiiJ.port and indoU'nfe. In slioif, llic nni- 
ric ot‘ tlu‘ I’lntc* is tiu' coiiversat’on of a ini!d inul 
ainial)!i‘ woman, that has notliin^ in it vory clo- 
nor, at the same time, any tiling. mean or 

i\ is ial. 

I must liere o!)sc‘rv{’, (luit flic Tlauthoy is the most 
perhet of the Miite-Ayv/vAv, which, with ail the 
swet.tn‘*ss of the soinul, hath a great stiaavith and 
variety oi‘ notes; tliongli at the same time i must 
obs.'rve, ilial {la* ilauU)f)y in one se\ is as scarce as 
tile IIar[)sicJinrd in the other. 

By Ihv' side* of the I'iute tlmri* sat a Flagt let ; for 
^o I must call a (H‘rtain young lady, who fancying 
inaseif a wit, despised the music of the Fluti' as low 
and insipicl, and would be entertaining thl^ company 
with tart ill-naturctl ohservatious, pert fancii's, ;md 
little turns, wliicli siie imagined to 1)«.‘ full ol’Iiie aud 
spirit. The F'lagelet tIjereforx‘ doth not di/ler from 
llie luute so inucii iu the com})ass of its notes as in 
the shrillness and sharpness oi‘ t!ie sound. We must 
how-.’ver take notice, that tlie Idagelets among their 
(o.’. n sev are more valued and esteemed thau the 
idates, 

ddiere <*hamjcd to he a coquette in the consort^ 
t’lat Avitii a great many skittish notes, aircck'd 
sqiieakia and studlt'd inconsistencies, clistingnislied 
i:erseli f rom tiic re.-t of the company. SIic did not 
speak a word during the wliole Trial ; hut i thougiit 
s!}.e would never have done upon the Opera. One 
while siie w'ould break out upon, “ d'hat Iiideous 
king !*’ then upon “ The charming blaek-iTioor 
then, “ O that dear lion !” then would hum over 
two or three notes ; then run to the wdndow to see 
what coach was coming. 'J'he Coquette, therefore, 

I must distinguish by that musical instrument which 
is commonly known by the name of a Kit, that is 
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more than the tiddle itself, and never sounds 

but to dance. 

Tlie fourth person who bore a part in the conver- 
sation was a Prude, who stuck to the Trial, and was 
silent upon the whole Opera. Thi‘ gravity of hi*r 
censures, and coinjtosure of her voice, which were 
often attended with supercilious casts of tlie eye, and 
a seeming contempt for the lightness of the conver- 
sation, put me in mind of that ancient, serious, ma- 
tron-like instrument, the Virginal. 

J must not pass over in silence a Lancashire Horn- 
pipe, by which I would signify a young country lady, 
who, with a great deal of mirth and innoceiure, di- 
verted the company very agreeably ; and if J am 
not mistaken, by that time the wildness of her notes 
is a little softened, and the redundancy of Jjcr music 
restrained by conversation and good compai\y, will 
be improved into one of the most amiable Flutes 
about the town. Vonr Romps and boarding-sebool 
girls fall likewise under this denomination. 

On the right-hand of the Hornpipe sat a H 
Harp, an instrument which very mueh delights in 
the tunes of old historical ballads, and in ceJel)rating 
the renowned actions and exploits of ancient llritish 
heroes. By this instrument I tlierel'ore would de- 
scribe a certain lady, who is one ol* tliuse ieniale 
historians that upon all occasions enters into pedi- 
grees and descents, and finds herself related, by some 
oft-shoot or other, to almost every great family in 
England : for wliicli reason, she jarrs jind is out of 
tune very often in conversation, for tluj comjiany's 
want of due attention and respect to her. 

But the most sonorous part of our consort was a 
*S7ir-drum, or, as the vulgar call it, a AXf/e-drum, 
who accompanied her discourse with motions ol' the 
body, tosses of the head, and brandishes of the fan. 
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tier iiuLsic was loud, bold, and inascidiiie. Kvery 
fliuni]) sin,* ;.'avc alarmed the cninpaii}, and vciy oRtai 
s.):iic‘])i>dy or oilun* in it a-hlnshni;!:. 

’j1ie last I siiall ioentioji was a certain jroniantlc 
jii-irmnetit c alled a Dnicinier. who talked ofnotiiia^r 
bnf sli.jdv u’oodsM fl4)werv ineadous, piiriinij;- streams, 
larks iiiid nijL:h( inhales, with ail the bcnuticsi of the 
spring-, and I'u* pleasures of* a country-lif'c*. This in- 
.stiument hath a line nieianclioly sv/ol loess in it, and 
i^'oc's very well uilh the Flute. 

1 think most ol‘ the (‘oov<;rsahle part of wonumkiiid 
may he loimd under one of llte lore'^oiu'Lr divisions ; 
hut it must he cmifessed, tlrat the ji-eut'rality of tluit 
sex, notwithstanding they have inilura'ly a great ge- 
nius for being talkative, are not mistresses of more 
than one note ; vvith vvliich, liowever, by fre(ji!ent 
repetition, they make a greater sound lluui those \vijo 
are possessed of the whole gamut ; as may he <dj- 
si rvc‘d in your Larums or liousehold-scolds, an<.l in 
your (astanets or impertinent Tittletattk's, wiio 
have no otJi(*r variety in their discourse but that cd* 
till king slower or faster. 

Fpoii commanieating this scheme of music to an 
old Ineiid of mine, who was foniundy a man oi* gal- 
lantry, and a rover, he told, me, tliat he believed 
lie had been in love with « very instruuient in niy 
Loiisort. d'he first that srnit Ifmi was a llornjiijie, 
who lived near his fither’s house iu the eoimtry ; 
but upon Ills falling to meet her at an assize, ac- 
cordnig to appointmeiil, she c*asl him off. llis next 
]ira.‘ si<in was Ibr a AV///e-druni, wiiom lie fell in love 
with at a play ; hut wdiea la* became acquainted with 
her, not finding the softness of her sex in her con- 
versation, lie grew cool to her : though at the same 
lime he could not deny but tliat she behaved her- 
self very mueli like a gentkwoiuan. Jlis lliird mis- 
tress was a Diilelmer, who, he found, took great 
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delight in sighing and languishing, but would go no 
farther than tlie preface of matrimony ; so that she 
would never let a lover have any more of her than 
her heart, wdiich after having won, he was forced 
to leave her, as despairing of any further success. “ I 
must confess,” says my friend, I luive often consi- 
dered her with a great deal of admiration ; and I find 
lier pleasure is so much in this first step of an amour, 
that, her life w ill pass away in dream, solitude, and 
solihxpiy, until her decay of charms makes her snatch 
at the w orst man that ever })retended to her. In the 
next place,” says my friend, I fell in love with a 
Kit, who led me such a dance through all the varie- 
ties of a familiar, cold, fond, and indifferent beha- 
viour, that the world began to grow censorious, 
though w^itliout any cause ; for whicli reason, to 
recover our reputations, we parted by consent. To 
mend my hand,” says he, “ 1 made iny next applica- 
tion to a Virginal, who gave me great encourage- 
ment, after her cautious manner, until some mali- 
cious companion told Iter of my long pasirion for the 
Kit, w Iiieh made her turn me offj as a scaiuialous 
fellow'. At length, in despair,” says he, “ I betook 
myse Jf to a WWM-Harp, who rejected me w itli con- 
tempt, af’ter having found that my great grandmo- 
ther w as a brewer’s daughter.” 

1 found by the sequel of my friend’s discourse, 
that he had never aspired to a Hautboy ; that he had 
been exasperated by a Hagclet ; and that to this 
very day, he pines away for a Flute. 

Upon the whole, having thoroughly considered 
how’^ absolutely necessary it is, that two instruments, 
which are to play together for life, should he exactly 
tuned, and go in perfect consort with each other ; 
1 would propose matches betw^een the music of 
both sexes, accerrding to the following “ Table of 
Marriage 
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1. Drum and ^e//^e-drum. 

^2. Lute and Flute. 

3. Harpsichord and Hautboy. 

4. Violin and Flagelet. 

5. Bass-viol and Kit. 

6‘. Trumpet and Welsh-Hsxri^. 

7. Hunting-horn and Hornpipe. 

S, Bagpipe and Castanet. 

1). Passing-hcW and Virginal. 

Mr. Bickerstafl', in consideration of his ancient 
friendship and acquaintance with Mr. Betterton, 
and great esteem for his merit, summons all his 
discij)les, whether dead or living, mad or tame, 
Toasts, Smarts, Dappers, Pretty-fellows, musicians 
or scraj)ers, to make their appearance at the play- 
house in the Hay-rnarket on Thursday next, when 
there will be a play acted for the benefit of the said 
Betterton. 


158. THURSDAY, APRIL 13, I7IO. 


Faciimt ntp mfrlligmdo, ut nihil intelligant. Ter, 

Wliilf* th(?y pretend to know more than others, they know 
nothing in reality. 

From my own Apartment, April 1^. 

Tom Folio is a broker in learning, employ, 
get together good editions, and stock the 
of great men. There is not a sale of boofcijiigihs 
until Tom Folio is seen at the door. There U not 
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an a^cLion where his name is not heard, and that too 
in the very nick of time, in the critical moment, be- 
fore the last decisive stroke of the hammer. There 
is not a Subscription goes forward in which Tom is 
not privy to the first rough drauglit of the proposals ; 
nor a catalogue printed, that doth not come to him 
w et from the press. He is an universal scholar, so 
far as the title-])age of all authors ; knows the ma- 
nuscripts in which they were discovt'red, the editions 
through which they have passed, with the praises or 
censures which they have received from the several 
members of the learned world. He has a greater 
esteem for Aldus and Elzevir, thaii lor Virgil and 
Horace. If you talk of Herodotus, he breaks out 
into a panegyric upon Harry Stephens, He thinks 
he gives you an account of an author when he tells 
you the subject lu? treats of*, the name of the editor, 
and the year in which it was printed. Or if' you 
draw him into further particulars he cries uj) the 
goodiK'Ss of tlie paper, extols the diligence oi' the 
corrector, and is transported with the beauty of the 
letUn*. This he looks upon to be sound learning, 
aj]d substantial criti(’ism. y\s for those who talk of 
tile fineness oi' style, and the justness of thought, or 
di‘sciH)e tlie brightness of any particular passages; 
nay, though they themselves w rite in the genius and 
spirit of the autlior tlicy admire ; Tom looks upon 
them as men of' sujierficial learning, and flashy parts. 

I had yesterday morning a visit from this learned 
ideoii for ihut is the light in which 1 consider every 
pedant, when I discover in him some little touches 
of the coxcomb, which 1 had not before observed. 
Being very full of the figure wliich he makes in the 
republic of letters, and wonderfully satisfied with his 
^reat sfi(K‘k of knowledge, he gave me broad intima- 
stltat be did not believo in all points as bis fore- 
fathers had done. He then communicated to me a 
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thought of a certain author upon a passage of Virgil's 
account of the dead, which I made the subject of a 
late paper. This thought hath taken very much 
amon^ men of Tom’s pitch and understanding, 
though universally exploded by all that know how to 
construe Virgil, or have any relish of antiquity. Not 
to trouble my reader with it, I found upon the whole 
that Tom did not believe a future state of rewards 
and punishments, because ^iieas, at his leaving 
the empire of the dead, })assed through the gate of 
ivory, and not through that of horn. Knowing that 
Tom had not sense enough to give up an opinion 
which he had once received, that 1 might avoid 
wrangling, 1 told him, “ that Virgil possibly had his 
oversights as well as another author.” ‘‘ Ah ! Mr. 
Ihckerstaff,” says he, “ you would have another 
opinion of him, if you would read him in Daniel 
lleinsius’s edition. I have perused him myself seve- 
ral times in that edition,” continued he; “ and after 
the strictest and most malicious examination, could 
find but two faults in him ; one of them is in the 
Ameids, where there are two commas instead of a 
parenthesis; and another in the third Georgic, where 
you may find a semicolon turned upside down.” 

Perhaps,” said I, “ these were not Virgil’s faults, 
but those of the transcriber.” “ 1 do not design it,” 
says Tom, “ as a rejection on Virgil ; on the con- 
trary, I know tliat all the manuscripts declaim against 
such a punctuation. Oh ! Mr. BickerstafF,” says he, 
“ what would a uTan give to see one simile of Virgil 
writ in his own hand !” I asked him which was the 
simile he meant ; but was answered, any simile in 
Virgil. He then told me all the secret history in the 
commonwealth of learning ; of modern pieces that 
had the names of ancient authors annexed to them ; 
of all the books that were now writing or printing 
in the several parts of Europe; of many anienflniertts 

VOL. IV. n 
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which arc made, and not yet piihlislied ; and a thou- 
sand other particulars, which 1 would not have my 
memory burdened with for a Vatican. 

At length, being fully persuaded that I thoroughly 
admired him, and looked upon him as a prodigy of 
learning, he took his leave. I know several of Tom's 
class, who are professed admirers of Tasso, without 
understanding a word of Italian : and one in parti- 
cular, that carries a Pastor Fido in his pocket, in 
which, I am sure, he is acquainted with no other 
beauty but the clearness of the character. 

There is another kind of pedant, who, with all 
Tom Folio’s impertinencies, hath greater superstruc- 
tures and embellishments of Greek and Latin ; and 
is still more insiip{)ortable than tlie other, in tJie 
same degree as he is more learned. Of this kind 
very often are editors, commentators, interpreters, 
scholiasts, and critics; and, in short, all men of 
deep learning without commoTi sense. These persons 
set a greater value on tliemscJves for Jiaving found 
out the meaning of a passage in Greek, than upon 
llie author for having written it; nay, will allow tlie 
passage itself not to liavo ajiy beauty in it, at the 
same time that they would be cojisidered as the great- 
est men of the age, for having interpreted it. They 
will look with contempt on the most beautiful poems 
that have been composed by Jiny of their eontenipo- 
rarles ; but will lock themselves up iu their studies 
for a tw elvemonth together, to correct, jiublish, and 
expound such tritles of antiquityf as a modern au- 
thor would be contemned for. Men of the strictest 
morals, severest lives, and the gravest professions, 
wdll wTite volumes upon an idle sonnet, that is ori- 
ginally in Greek or Latin ; give editions of the most 
Immoral authors; and spin out whole pages upon 
rile various readings of a lew d expression. All that 
can be said in excuse for them is, that their works 
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iufficientlj^ shew they have no taste of their authors; 
Hiul that what they do in this kind, is out of their 
great learning, and not out of any levity or lasci- 
viousness of temper. 

A pedant of this nature is wonderfully well de- 
scribed in six lines of Boileau, with which 1 shall 
conclude his cliaracter. 

Un Pedant enyvr/ de sa mine science. 

Tout herisse de Grec, tout bouffi (V arrogance ; 

Et (jm de jnille auteurs retenus mot pour mot, 

Dans sa tele entassez n" a souvent fait qu'un sot, 

Croit qu]ufi livre fait tout, ij* que sans Arislote 
Ea raison nt volt goute, Sf le bon sens radotc. 

Brim-full of It irnin^ see that poclant stride. 

Bristling with horrid Greek, and puif’d with pride ! 

A thousand authors he in vain has read, 

And with their maxims stuff’d his empty head ; 

And thinks that, without Aristotle’s rule, 

Reason is blind, and common sense a fool. 

Wynne. 


N® 159, SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1710. 


Nit or in adversum; nec me, qui cwtera vincit 
Impetus. ■ ■' ■ ■■■' 


Ovid. Met. lib. ii. ver. 72, 


1 steer against their motions ; nor am I 
Borne back by all the current 


Addison. 


From my own Apartment, April 14. 

Tiik Wits of this island, for above lifty years past, 
instead of correcting th^ vices of the age, have done 
all they could to inffanie Uieni. Marriage has been 
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one of the common topics of ridicule that every 
stage scribbler hath found his account in ; for when- 
ever there is an occasion for a clap, an impertinent 
jest upon* inatriniony is sure to raise it. This hath 
been attended with very pernicious consequences. 
Many a i:ouniry Esquire, upon his setting up for a 
man of the town, has gone home in the gaiety of his 
heart, and beat his wife. A kind husband hath 
been looked upon as a clown, and a good wife as a 
domestic animal unfit for the company or conver- 
sation of the //ecru monde. In short, separate beds, 
silent tables, and solitary homes, have been intro- 
duced by your men of wit and pleasure of the 
age. 

T shall always make it my business to stem the 
torrents of prejudice and vice, I shall take particular 
care to put an honest father of a family in coun- 
tenance ; and endeavour to remove all the evils out 
of that state of life, which is either the most happy 
or most miserable that a man can be placed in. In 
order to this, let us, if you please, consider the wits 
and well-bred persons of former times. I have 
shewn in another paper, that Pliny, who was a man 
of the greatest genius, as well as of the first quality, 
of his age, did not think it below him to be a kind 
husband and to treat his wife as a friend, compa- 
nion, and counsellor. I shall give the like instance 
of another, who in all respects was a much greater 
man than Pliny, and hath writ a whole book of 
letters to his wife. They are not so full of turns as 
those translated out of the former author, who 
writes very much like a modem ; but are full of that 
beautiful simplicity which is altogether natural, and 
is the distinguishing character of the best ancient 
Writers. The author I am speaking of, is Cicero ; 
who, iti the following passages, which I have taken 
out of his letters, shows, that he did not think it 
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inconsistent with the politeness of his manners, or 
the greatness of his wisdom, to stand upon record 
in his domestic character. 

These letters were written at a time when he was 
banished from his country, by a faction that then 
prevailed at Rome. 

CICERO TO TERKNTIA. 

1 . 

‘‘ I learn from the letters of my friends, as well 
as from common report, that you give incredible 
proofs of virtue and fortitude, and that you are in- 
defatigable in all kinds of good offices. How un- 
happy a man am I, that a woman of your virtue, 
constancy, honour, and good nature, should fall 
into so great distresses upon my account ! and that 
my dear Tulliola should be so much afflicted for the 
sake of a father, with whom she had once so much 
reason to be pleased ! How can I mention little 
Cicero, whose first knowledge of things began with 
the sense of his misery ? If all this had happened by 
the ^decrees of fate, as you w'ould kindly persuade 
me, I could have borne it: But, alas! it is all be- 
fallen me by rny own indiscretion, who thought I 
was beloved by those that envied me, and did not 
join with them who sought my friendship. — At pre- 
sent, since my Iriends bid me hope, I shall take 
care of my health, that I may enjoy the benefit of 
your affectionate services, rlancius hopes wx‘ may 
some time or other come together into Italy. If I 
ever live to see that day ; if I ever return to your 
dear embraces ; in short, if I ever again recover 
you and myself, I shall think our conjugal piety 
very well rewarded. As for what you write to me 
about selling your estate, consider, my dear Te- 
rentia, consider, alas ! what would be the event of 
it. If our present fortune continues to oppress us, 

Ji 2 
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what will become of our poor boy ! My tears flow 
so fast, that I am not able to write any further r 
and I would not willingly make you weep with me. — 
Let us take care not to undo tlie child that is already 
undone : if we can leave him any thing, a little 
virtue will keep him from want, and a little fortune 
raise him in the world. Mind your health, and let 
me know frequently what you are doing. — Remem- 
ber me to Tulliola and Cicero.” 


11 . 

“ Do not fancy that I write longer letters to any 
one than to yourself, unless when 1 chance to re- 
ceive a longer letter from another, which I am in- 
dispensably obliged to answer in every particular* 
The truth of it is, I have no subject for a letter at 
present ; and as my affairs now stand, there is no- 
thing more painful to me than writing. As for you, 
and our dear Tulliola, I cannot write to you with- 
out abundance of tears; for I see both of you mi- 
serable, whom I always wished to be happy, and 
whom I thought to have made so. — I must acknow- 
ledge, you have done every thing for me with the 
utmost fortitude, and the utmost affection ; nor in- 
deed is it more than 1 expected from you ; though 
at the same time it is a great aggravation of my ill 
fortune, that the afRictions I suft'er can be relieved 
only by those which you undergo for iny sake. For 
honest Valerius has written me a letter, which I 
could not read without weeping very bitterly ; 
wherein he gives me an account of the public pro- 
cession which you have made for me at Rome. 
Alas! my dearest life, must then Tercntia, the 
darling of iny soul, whose fdvour and recommen- 
dations have been so often sought by others ; must 
my Terentia droop under the weight of sorrow, ap- 
pear in the habit of a mourner, pour out floods of 
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tears, and all this for my sake ; for my sake, who 
have undone my family, by consulting the safety of 
others ? — As for what you write about selling your 
house, I am very much afflicted, that what is laid 
out upon my account may any way reduce you to 
misery and want. If we can bring about our de- 
sign, we may indeed recover every thing ; but if 
fortune persists in persecuting us, how can I think 
of your sacrificing for me the poor remainder of your 
possessions ? No, my dearest life, let me beg you 
to let those bear my expences who are able, and 
perhaps willing to do it; and if you would show^ 
your love to me, do not injure your health, which 
is already too much impaired. You present your- 
self before my eyes day and night ; 1 see you labour 
amidst innumerable difficulties ; I am afraid lest you 
should sink under them ; but I find in you all the 
qualifications that are necessary to support you : be 
sure therefore to cherish your health, that you 
may compass the end ol* your hopes and your en- 
deavours. — I'arewell, my Terentia, my heart’s de- 
sire, farewell.” 


III. 

Aristocritus hath delivered to me three of your 
letters, which I have almost defaced with my tears. 
Oh ! my Terentia, I am consumed w ith grief, and 
feel the weight of your sufferings more than of my 
own. I am more miserable than you are, notwith- 
standing you are very much so ; and that for this 
reason, because, though our calamity is common, it 
is my fault tiuit brought it upon us. I ought to have 
died rather than have been driven out of the city : 
I am therefore overwhelmed, not only with grief, 
but with shame. I am aslianicd, that I did not do 
ipy utmost for the best of wives, and the dearest of 
children* You are ever present before my eyes, in 
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your mourning, your affliction, and your sickness. 
Amidst all which, there scarce appears to me the 
least glimmering of hope. However, as long as 
you hope,*! will not despair — I will do what you ad- 
vise me, I have returned my thanks to those friends 
whom you mentioned, and have let them know, 
that you have acquainted me with their good offices. 

I am sensible of Piso’s extraordinary zeal and en- 
deavours to serve me. Oh ! would the gods grant 
that you and I might live together in the enjoyment 
of such a son-iiT-law, and of our dear children ! — 
As for what you write of your coming to me, if I 
desire it, I would rather you should be where you 
are, because I know you arc my principal agent at 
Rome. If you succeed, I shall come to you: if 

not But I need say no more. Be careful of your 

health ; and be assured, that nothing is, or over was, 
so dear to me as yourself. Farewell, my Terentia ? 

1 fancy that I see you, and therefore cannot com- 
mand my weakness so far as to refrain from tears.’' 


“ I do not write to you as often as I might ; be- 
cause, notwithstanding I am afflicted at all times, I 
am quite overcome with sorrow whilst I am writing 
to you, or reading any letters that I receive from 
you.-^lf these evils are not to be removed, I must 
desire to see you, my dearest life, as soon as pos- 
sible, and to die in your embraces; since neither 
the gods, whom you always religiously worshipped, 
nor the men, whose good I always promoted, have 
rewarded us according to our deserts. — What a 
distressed wretch am I ! Should I ask a weak wo- 
man oppressed with cares and sickness, to come 
and live with me ; or shall I not ask her ? Can I 
live without you ? But I find I must. If' there be 
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any hopes of wy return, help it forward, and pro- 
mote it as much as you are able. But if all that is 
over, as I fear it is, find out some way or other of 
coming to me. This you may be sure df, that I 
shall not look upon myself as quite undone whilst 
you are with me. But what will become of Tul- 
Jiola? You must look to that; I must confess, I 
am entirely at a loss about her. Whatever happens, 
we must take care of the reputation and marriage 
of that dear unfortunate girl. As for (hcero, he shall 
live in my bosom, and in my arms. I cannot write 
any further, my sorrows will not let me Sup- 

port yourself, my dear Terentia, as well as you are 
able. We have lived and flourished together amidst 
the greatest honours : it is not our crimes, but our 

virtues, that have distressed us. Take more than 

ordinary care of your health ; 1 am more afflicted 
with your sorrows than my own, — Farewell, mj 
Terentia, thou dearest, faithfullest, and best of 
wives.” 


Methinks it is a pleasure to see this great man in 
his family, who makes so different a figure in the 
Forum, or Senate of Rome. Every one admires the 
orator and the consul; but, for my part, I esteem 
the husband and the father. His private character, 
with all the little weaknesses of humanity, is as 
amiable, as the figure he makes in public is awful 
and majestic. But at the same time that I love to 
surprise so great an author in his private walks, 
and to survey him in his most familiar lights, I 
think it would be barbarous to form to ourselves any 
idea of mean-spiritedness from these natural open- 
ings of his heart, and disburdening of his thoughts 
to a wife. He has written several other letters to tlie 
same person, but none with so great passion as these 
of which I have given the foregoing extracts. 
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It would be ill natured not to acquaint the English 
reader, that his wife was successful in her solicita- 
tions for this great man ; and saw her husband return 
to the honours of which he had been deprived, with 
all the pomp and acclamation that usually attended 
the greatest triumplu 


N» 160. TUESDAY, APUIE IS, 1710. 


From my own A par t men April 17- 

A COMMON civility to an impertinent fellow often 
draws upon one a great many unforeseen troubles ; 
and, if one doth not take particular care, will be 
interpreted by him as an overture of friendship and 
intimacy. This I was very sensible of this morning. 
About two hours before day, I heard a great raj)- 
ping at my door, w’hich continued some time, until 
my maid could get herself ready to go down and 
see what was the occasion of it. She then brought 
me up word, that there was a gentleman wdio 
seemed very much in haste, and said he must needs 
speak with me. By the description she gave me of 
him, and by his voice, which 1 could hear as I lay 
in my bed, I fancied him to be my old acquaintance 
the upholsterer, whom I met the other day in St. 
James’s- Park. For which reason, I bid her tell the 
gentleman, whoever he was, “ that I w'as indis- 
posed; that I could see nobody; and that, if he 
had any thing to say to me, I desired he would leave 
it in writing.” My maid, after having delivered. 
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her message, told me, ‘‘ that the gentleman said he 
would stay at the next coftee-house until I was 
stirring ; and bid her be sure to tell me, that the 
French were driven from the Scarp, and that Douay 
was invested.’' He gave her the name of an- 
other town, which I found she had dropped by the 
way. 

As much as I love to be informed of the success 
of my brave countrymen, I do not care for hearing 
of a victory before day ; and was therefore very 
much o\it of humour at this unseasonable visit. I 
laid no sooner rec;overed my temper, and was falling 
asleep, but J was immediately startled by a second 
rap ; and upon my maid’s opening the door, heard 
tin* same voice ask her, if her master was yet up ? 
aud at the same time bid her tell me, that he was 
come on purpose to talk wdth me about a piece of 
home news, which every body in town will be full 
of two liours hence, I ordered my maid, as soon as 
slu‘ (uame into the room, without hearing her mes- 
sage, to tell the gentleman, that whatever his 
news was, 1 would rather hear it two hours hence 
than n(m ; and that 1 persisted in my resolution not 
to vSpeak with any body that morning.” The wench 
delivered my answer presently, and shut the door, 
it was impossible for me to compose myself to 
sleep after two such unexpected alarms : for which 
reason, 1 put on my cloaths in a very peevish hu- 
mour. I took several turns about my chamber, re- 
Uccting with a great deal of anger and contempt on 
those volunteers in politics, that undergo all the 
pain, watchfulness, and disquiet of a first minister, 
without turning it to the advantage either of them- 
selves or their country ; and yet it is surprising to 
consider how numerous this species of men is. 
There is nothing more frequent than to find a taylor 
breaking his rest on the affairs of Europe, and to 
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see a cluster of porters sitting upon the ministry. 
Our streets swarm with politicians, and there is 
scarce a shop which is not held by a statesman. As 
1 was musing after tliis manner, I heard the up- 
holsterer at the door delivering a letter to my maid, 
and begging her, in a very great hurry, to give it 
to her master as soon as ever he was awake ; which 
I opened, and found as follows : 

‘‘ MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

“ I was to wait upon you about a week ago, to 
let you know, that the honest gentlemen whom you 
conversed with upon the bench at the end of the 
Mall, having heard that I had received five shillings 
of you, to give you an hundred pounds upon the 
Great Turk’s being driven out of Europe, desired 
me to acquaint you, that every one of that company 
Would be willing to receive five shillings, to pay a 
hundred pounds on the same condition. Our last ad- 
vices from Muscovy making this a fairer bet than it 
was a week ago, I do not question but you will ac- 
cept the wager. 

But this is not my present business. If you 
remember, I whispered a word in your ear, as we 
were walking up the Mall ; and you see what has 
liappened since. If I had seen you this morning, 1 
would have told you in your ear another secret. 1 
hope you will be recovered of your indisposition by 
to-morrow morning, when I will wait on you at the 
same hour as I did this ; my private circumstances 
being such, that I cannot well appear in this quarter 
of the town after it is day. 

“ I have been so taken up with the late good news 
from Holland, and expectation of further particulars, 
as well as with other transactions, of which 1 will tell 
you more to-morrow morning, that I have not slept 
a wink these three nights. 
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“ I have reason to believe, that Picardy will soon 
follow the example of Artois, in case the enemy 
continue in their present resolution of flying away 
from us. 1 think I told you the last time we were 
together my opinion about the Dtnlle. 

The honest gentlemen upon the bench bid me 
tell you, that they would be glad to see you often 
among them. We shall be there all the warm 
liours of the day during the present posture of 
affairs. 

“ This happy opening of the campaign will, I 
hope, give us a very joyful summer ; and I propose 
to take many a pleasant walk with you, if you will 
sometimes come into the Park ; for that is the only 
place in which I can be free from the malice of 
my enemies. Farewell until three of the clock to- 
morrow^ morning ! I am, 

Your most humble servant, A'C* 

“ P. S. The king of Sweden is still at Bender."* 

1 should have fretted myself to death at this pro- 
mise of a second visit, if 1 had not found in his 
letter an intimation of the good news which 1 have 
since heard at large. I have however ordered my 
maid to tie up the knocker . of my door, in such a 
manner as she would do if I was really indisposed. 
hy which means 1 hope to escape breaking my 
morning’s rest. 

Since I have given this letter to the public, 1 
sliall communicate one or two more, whicli I have 
lately received from others of my correspondents. 
The following is from a coquette, who is very angry 
at my having disposed of her in marriage to a 
Bass-viol. 

MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

I thought you would never have descended 
from the Censor of (xreat Britain, to become a 
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match-maker. But pray, why so severe upon the 
Kit ? Had I been a Jew’s-harp, that is nothing but 
tongue, you could not have used me worse. Of all 
things, a-Bass-viol is my aversion. Had you mar- 
ried me to a Bag-pipe, or a Passing-bell, I should 
have been better pleased. Dear father Isaac, either 
choose me a better husband, or I will live and die a 
Dulcimer. In hopes of receiving satisfaction from 
you, I am yours, whilst 

Isabella Kit.” 

The pertness, which this fair lady hath shown in 
this letter, was one occasion of my joining her to 
the Bass-viol, which is an instrument that wants to 
be quickened by these little vivacities; as the 
sprightliness of the Kit ought to be checked and 
curbed by the gravity of the Bass-viol. 

My next letter is from Tom Folio, who, it seems, 
takes it amiss, that I have published a character of 
liim so much to his disadvantage. 

“ SIR, 

‘‘ I suppose you mean Tom Fool, when you called 
me Tom Folio in a late trifling Paper of yours ; for 
1 find, it is your design to run down all useful and 
solid learning. The tobacco-paper on which your 
own writings are usually printed, as well as the in- 
correctness of the press, and the scurvy letter, suf- 
ficiently show the extent of your knowledge. I 
question not but you look upon John Morphew to 
be as great a man as Elzevir : and Aldus to have 
been such another as Bernard Lintot. If you would 
give me my revenge, I would only desire of you 
to let me publish an account of your library, which, 
I dare say, w^ould furnish out an extraordinary 
catalogue. 


Tom Folio.” 
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It hath always been my way to baffle reproach 
with silence ; though I cannot but observe the dis- 
ingenuous proceedings of this gentleman, who is 
not content to asperse my writings, but hath wound- 
ed, through my sides, those eminent and worthy 
citizens, Mr. John Morphew and Mr. Bernard 
Lintot, 


N- 161. THURSDAY, APRIL 20 , 1710 . 


• Nunquam JJbcrtas gratior vxstal 
Quant sub rege jno. 

Never does Liberty appear more amiable than under the go- 
vernment of a pious and good prince. 

From my own Apartment, April 19. 

I WAS walking two or three days ago in a very 
pleasant retirement, and amusing myself with the 
reading of that antient and beautiful allegory, called 
“ The Table ol (^,ebes.” I was at last so tired with 
my walk, that I sat down to rest myself upon a 
bench that stood in the midst of an agreeable shade. 
The music of the birds, that filled all the trees 
about me, lulled me asleep before I was aware of 
it ; which was followed by a dream, that I impute 
in some rneasure to the foregoing author, who had 
made an impression upon my imagination, and put 
me into his own way of thinking. • j 

I fancied myself among the Alps, and, as it is 
natural in a dream, seemed every moment to bound 
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iWif MUtnmit to juunher, until at last, atuv 
Wiring nind« ihia airy pTugrc$» over iVw tops of stve- 
ml mountains, 1 arnv^ at the very centre ol thosu 
hroktm ror/fw oud precipices, 1 here, inethouc^h 
aan* a prodipioui^ circuit of hills, that readied uhoxc 
the clouds, and encompassed a large space of ground 
which I had a great curiosity to look into. 1 there, 
upon continued my former way of travelling thvoigh 
a great variety of winter scenes, until I had gained 
the top of these white mountains, which seemed 
another Alps of snow. I looked down front hence 
Into a spacious plain, which was surrounded on all 
sides by this mound of’ hills, and which presented 
me with the most agreeable prospect I had ever 
seen. There was a greater variety of colours in the 
embroidery of the meadows, a more lively green in 
the leaves and grass, a brighter crystal in the 
streams, than what I ever met with in any other 
region. The light itself had something more 
shining and glorious in it, than that of which the 
day is made in other yilaces. I was wonderfully 
astonished at the dis(;overy of sudi a paradise amidst 
the wildness of those cold, hoary landscapes which 
lay about it ; hut found at length, that this happy 
region was inhabited by the goddess of Liberty ; 
whose presence softened the rigours of the climate, 
enriched the barre-nness of the soil, and more than 


supplied the absence of tlie sun. The place was 
covered with a wonderful profusion of flowers, 
that, without being regular borders 

and parterres, grew promiscuously ; and had a greater 
beauty in their natural luxuriancy * and disorder, 
than they could have received from the checks and 
restraints of art. There was a river that arose out 


of the south side of tlie mountain, that, by an in- 
finite number of turnings and windings, seemed to 
visit every plant, and cherish the several beauties of 
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the spring, with which the fields abounded. After 
having run to and fro in a wonderful variety of 
meanders, as unwilling to leave so charming a 
place, it at last throws itself into the hollow of a 
mountain ; from whence it passes under a long range 
of rocks, and at length rises in that part of the Alps 
where the inhabitants think k the first source of 
the Rhdne. This river, after having made its pro- 
gress through those free nations, stagnates in a huge 
lake * at the leaving of them ; and no sooner enters 
into the regions of slavery, but it runs through them 
with an incredible rapidity, and takes its shortest 
way to tJie sea. 

I descended into the happy fields that lay beneath 
me, and in the midst of them beheld the goddess 
sitting upon a throne. She had nothing to inclose 
her but the bounds of her own dominions, and no- 
thing over her head but the heavens. Every glance 
of her eye cast a track of light where it fell, that 
revived the spring, and made all things smile about 
her. My heart grew cheerful at the sight of her ; 
and as she looked upon me, 1 found a certain con- 
fidence growing in me, and such an inward resolu- 
tion as I never felt before that time. 

On the left-hand of the goddess sat the (Tcnius 
of a Commonwealth^ with the cap of Liberty on her 
head, and in her hand a wand, like that with 
which a Roman citizen used to give his slaves their 
freedom. There was something mean and vulgar, 
but at the same time exceeding bold and daring, in 
her air ; her eyes were full of fire ; but had in them 
such casts of fierceness and cruelty, as made her 
appear to me rather dreadful than amiable. On her 
shoulders she wore a mantle, on which there was 


* The lake of Geneva. 
I 2 
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wrought a great confusion of figures. As it flew in 
the wind, 1 could not discern the particular design 
of them, but saw wounds in the bodies of some, 
and agonies in the faces of others ; and over one 
part of it could read in letters of blood, The Ides 
of March/' 

On the right-liand of the goddess was the Genius 
of Monarchy, She was cloathed in the whitest er- 
mine, and wore a crown of the purest gold upon 
her head. In her hand she held a sceptre like that 
which is borne by the British monarchs. A couple 
of tame lions lay crouching at her feet. Her coun- 
tenance had in it a very great majesty without any 
mixture of terror. Her .voice was like the voice of 
an angel, filled with so much sweetness, accompa- 
nied with such an air of condescension, as tem- 
pered the awfulness of her appearance, and equally 
inspired love and veneration into the hearts of all 
that beheld her. 

In the train of tlie Goddess of Liberty were the 
several Arts and Sciences, who all of them flou- 
rished underneath her eye. One of them in parti- 
cular made a greater figure than any of the rest, 
wlu) held a thunderbolt in her hand, which had the 
power of melting, piercing, or breaking, every thing 
that stood ill its way. The name of this goddess 
Avas Eloquence. 

There were two other dependent goddesses, who 
made a very conspicuous figure in this blissful 
region. The first of them was seated upon a hill, 
that had every plant growing out of it, which the 
soil was in its own nature capable of producing. 
The other was seated in a little island, that was 
covered with groves of spices, olives, and orange- 
trees; and in a word, with the products of every 
foreign clime. The name of the first was Plenty, 
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of the second (U)minerce. The first leaned her 
right arm upon a plough, and under her left held a 
huge horn, out of which she poured a whole autumn 
of fruits. The other wore a rostral crowrl upon her 
head, and kept her eyes fixed upon a compass. 

I was wonderfully pleased in ranging through this 
delightful place, and the more so, because it was 
not incumbered with fences and inclosures ; until 
at length, methought, I sprung from the ground, 
and pitched upon the top of a hill, that presented 
several objects to my sight which I had Jiot before 
taken notice of. The winds that passed over this 
flow'ery plain, and through the tops of the trees 
which were full of blossoms, blew upon me in such 
a continued breeze of sweets, that I was wonder- 
fully charmed with my situation. 1 here saw* all 
the inner declivities of that great circuit of moun- 
tains, whose outside was covered with snow, over- 
grown with huge forests of fir-trees, which indeed 
are very frequently found in other parts of the Alps. 
These trees were inhabited by storks, that came 
thither in great flights from very distant quarters of 
the world. Methoughts, I was pleased in my dream 
to see what became of these birds, when, upon 
leaving the places to which they make an annual 
visit, they rise in great flocks so high until they arc 
out of sight, and for that reason have been thought 
by some modern philosophers to take a flight to the 
moon. But my eyes were soon diverted from this 
prospect, wdien 1 observed two great gaps that led 
through this circuit of mountains, where guards 
and watches were posted day and night. Upon ex- 
amination, I found that there were two formidable 
enemies encamped before each of these avenues, who 
kept the place in a perpetual alarm, and watched all 
opportunities of invading it. 
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Tyranny was at the head of one of these armies, 
dressed in an Eastern habit, and grasping in her 
hand an iron sceptre. Behind her was Barbarity, 
with the garb and complexion of an Ethio Jian ; 
Ignorance with a turban upon her head ; and Per- 
secution holding up a bloody flag, embroidered with 
flower-de-luces. These were followed by Oppres- 
sion, Poverty, Famine, Torture, and a dreadful 
train of appearances that made me tremble to behold 
them. Among the baggage of this army, I could 
discover racks, wheels, chains, and gibbets, with all 
the instruments art could invent to make human 
nature miserable. 

Before the other avenue I saw Licentiousness, 
dressed in a garment not unlike the Polish cassock, 
and leading up a whole army of monst rs. such as 
Clamour, with a hoarse voice and an hundred 
tongues ; Confusion, with a mis-shapnn body, and 
a thousand heads ; Impudence, with a forehead of 
brass ; and Rapine, witli hands of iron. The tu- 
mult, noise, and uproar in this (juarter, were so 
very great, that they disturbed my imagination more 
tluin is consistent with sleep, and by that means 
awaked me. 
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N" 162. SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1710. 


7'ert me calo cecidit Cato, Juv. Sat. ii. 40. 

See ! a third Cato from the clouds is dropi. 

R. Wynne. 

From my own Apartment ^ April 21. 

Ix niy younger years I used many endeavours to get 
a place at court, and indeed continued my pursuit* 
until I arrived at my grand climacteric. But at 
length altogether despairing ot‘ succt hs whether it 
were for want of capacity, friends, or due appli- 
cation, I at last resolved to erect a new office, and, 
for my encouragement, to place myself in it. For 
this reason, I took upon me the title and dignity of 
Censor of Great Britain,” reserving to myself all 
such perquisites, profits, and emoluments, as should 
arise out of the discharge of the said office. These 
in truth have not been inconsiderable ; for, besides 
those weekly contributions which I receive from 
John Morphew, and those annual subscriptions 
which 1 propose to myself from the most elegant 
part of this great island, I daily live in a very 
comfortable affluence of wine, stale beer, Hungary 
water,* beef, books, and marrow-bones, which I 
receive from many well-disposed citizens ; not to 
mention the forfeitures, which accrue to me from 
the several offenders that appear before me on 
court-days. 

Having now enjoyed this office for the space of a 
twelvemonthy I shall do what all good officers ought 
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to do, take a survey of my behaviour, and consider 
caretlilly, whether I have discharged my duty, and 
acted up to the character with which I am invested. 
For my direction in this particular, I have made a 
narrow search into the nature of the old Roman 
Censors, whom I must always regard, not only as 
my predecessors, but as my patterns in this great 
employment ; and have several times asked my own 
heart with great impartiality, whether Cato will not 
hear a more venerable figure among posterity than 
Bickerstaff? 

I find the duty of the Roman Censor was two- 
fold. 'fhe first part of it consisted in making fre- 
(juent reviews of the people, in casting up their 
numbers, ranging them under their several tribes, 
disposing them into proper classes, and subdividing 
them into their respective centuries. 

In compliance with this part of the office, I have 
taken many curious surveys of this great city. I 
have collected into particular bodies the Dappers 
and the Smarts, the natural and affected Rakes, the 
J’retty Fellows, and the very Pretty Fellows. I have 
likewise drawn out in several distinct parties your 
Pedants and Men of* Fire, your Gamesters and Poli- 
ticians. I have separated Cits from Citizens, Free- 
thinkers from Philosophers, Wits from Snuff-takers, 
and Duellists from Men of Honour. I have likewise 
made a calculation of Esquires ; not only consider- 
ing the several distinct swarms of them that are 
settled in the different parts of this town, but also 
that more rugged species that inhabit the fi jlds and 
woods, and are often found in pot-houses, and upon 
hay-cocks. 

I shall pass the soft sex over in silence, having not 
yet reduced them into any tolerable order ; as like- 
wise the softer tribe of Lovers, which will cost me 
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a great deal of time, before 1 shall be able to cast 
them into their several centuries and subdivisions. 

The second part of the Koman Censor’s office was 
to look into the manners of the people ; and to check 
any growing luxury, whether in diet, dress, or 
building. 'I'his duty likewise I have endeavoured 
to discharge, by those wholesome precepts which 1 
have given niy countrymen in rc^gard to beef and 
mutton, and the severe censures which I have 
passed upon ragohts and fricasees. There is not, 
as I am informed, a pair of red heels to be seen 
within ten miles of London ; which I may likewise 
ascribe, without vanity, to the becoming zeal wdiich 
1 expressed in that particular. I must own, my 
success wdth the petticoat is not so great : but, as 1 
have not yet done with it, I hope I shall in a little 
time put an effiectual stop to that growing evil. As 
for tile article of building, J intend hereafter to 
enlarge upon it ; having lately observed several 
warehouses, nay, private shops, that stand upon 
Corinthian pillars, and whole rows of tin pots show- 
ing themselves, in order to their sale, through a sash- 
window, 

I have likewise followed the example of the 
lioman Censors, in punishing offences according to 
the quality of the oflender. It was usual for them 
to expel a senator, who had been guilty of great im- 
moralities, out of the senate-house, by omitting his 
name when they called over the list of his brethren. 
In the same manner, to remove effectually several 
worthless men who stand possessed of great ho- 
nours, 1 have made frequent draughts of dead men 
out of the vicious part of the nobility, and given 
them up to the new society of Upholders, with the 
necessary orders for their interment. As the Ro- 
man Censors used to punish the knights or geutle- 
nicn of Rome, l)y taking away their hor.ses from 
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them, I liave seized the canes of many criminaJs of 
figure, whom I had just reason to animadvert upon. 
As for the offenders among the common people of 
Rome, they were generally chastised by being 
thrown out of a higher tribe, and placed in one 
which was not so honourable. My reader cannot 
but think I have had an eye to this punishment, 
when I have degraded one species of men into 
Bombs, Squibs, and Crackers, and another into 
Drums, Bass-viols, and Bagpipes ; not to mention 
whole packs of delinquents whom I have shut up in 
kennels, and the new hospital which 1 am at present 
erecting for the reception of those of my countrymen, 
who give rne but little hopes of their amendment, 
on the borders of Moor-fields. 1 shall only observe 
upon this last particular, that, since some late 
surveys 1 have taken of this island, 1 shall think it 
necessary to enlarge the plan of the buildings which 
I design in this quarter. 

When my great predecessor, Cato the Elder, 
stood for the censorship of Rome, there were seve- 
ral other competitors who oifered themselves ; and, 
to get an interest amongst the people, gave them 
great j)romises of the mild and gentle treatment 
which they would use towards them in that office. 
Cato, on the contrary, told them, “ he presented 
himself as a candidate, because he knew the age 
was sunk in immorality and corruption ; and that, 
if they would give him their votes, he would pro- 
mise t^iem to make use of such a strictness and 
severity oT discipline, as should recover them out 
of it.” The Roman historians, upon this occasion, 
very much celebrated the public-spiritcdness of that 
people, who chose Cato for their Censor, notwith- 
standing his method of recommending himself. I 
may in some measure extol my own countrymen 
upon the same account ; who, without any respect 
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to party, or any application from myself have 
made such generous subscriptions for the Censor of 
Crreat-Britain, as will give a magnificence to my 
old age, and which I esteem more than I would 
any post in Europe of an hundred times the value. 
I shall only add, that upon looking into my cata- 
logue of subscribers^ which I intend to print alpha- 
betically in the front of my Lucubrations, J find the 
names of the greatest Beauties and Wits in the whole 
island of Great-Britain ; which I only mention for 
the benefit of any of them who have not yet sub- 
scribed, it being my design to close the subscription 
in a very short time. 


163. TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 1710. 


Idem inficeto e$t infcetior rure, 

Simul poemata altigit ; neque idem unquam 
A^^qiih est heatusy ac poema cum scrihit : 

Tam gaudet in se, iamquc se ipse miratur, 

Nimii'um idem omnts Jallimur } neque est quisquam 

Quern non in aliqun re vide re Suflfenuin 

Possis Catul. de Suffeno, xx. 14. 

SufTenus has nu raure wit than a uiturc clown, when be at- 
tempts to write verses ; and yet he is never happier than 
when. he is scribbling ; so much does he admire himself 
and his compositions. And, indeed, this is the foible of 
every one of us; for there is no man living who is not a 
.SufFenus in one thing or other. 

film's Cofee-house, April 24. 

I YESTERDAY caiiie hither about two hours before 
the company generally make their appearance, with 
a design to read over all the news-papers; but, 
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upon my sitting down, I was accosted by Ned 
Softly, who saw me from a corner in the other end 
of the room, where I found he had been writing 
something. Mr. Bickerstaff,” says he, ‘ 1 ob- 
serve by a late Paper of yours, that you and I are 
just of a humour ; for you must know, of all imper- 
tinences, there is nothing which I so much hate as 
news. I never read a Gazette in my life; and 
never trouble my head about our armies, whether 
they win or lose, or in what part of the w orld the} 
lie encamped Without giving me time to reply, 
he drew a paper of verses out of his pocket, telling 
me, that he had something which would entertain 
me more agreeably ; and that he w ould desire my 
judgment upon every line, for that we had time 
enough before us until the company came in.’' 

Ned Softly is a very pretty poet, and a great ad- 
mirer of easy lines. Waller is his favourite : and as 
that admirable writer luis the best and worst verses 
of any among our great English poets, Ned Softly 
has got all the had ones without hook ; which lie re- 
peats upon occasion, to show' his reading, and gar- 
nish his conversation. Ned is indeed a true English 
reader, incapable of relishing the great and masterly 
'•trokes of this art ; but wonderfully pleased with 
the little Gothic ornaments of epigramrnatical con- 
ceits, turns, points, and quibbles ; which are so 
frequent in the most admired of our English poets, 
and practised by those who want gi nius and strength 
to represent, after the manner of the ancients, sim- 
plicity in its natural beauty and perfection. 

Finding myself unavoidably engaged in such a 
conversation, 1 was resolved to turn my pain into 
a pleasure, and to divert myself as well as I could 
with so very odd a fellow, “ You must under- 
stand,” says Ned, “ that the sonnet I am going to 
read to you was written upon a lady, who sho^^fcd 
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me some verses of her own making, and is, per- 
haps, the best poet of our age. But you shall liear 
it.’^ 

Upon which he l)egaii to read as follows’: 


'J\) Mira, on her incomparable Poems. 

1 . 

When (IreRs’d in laurel wreaths you shine. 
And tune your suit melodious notes, 

You seem a sister of the Nine, 

Or Phffibus* self in petticoats. 

1 fancy, when your song you sing, 

(Your song )ou sing with so much art) 
'i'our j>en was plnckM from Cujiid’s wing; 
Tor, ah ! it wounds me like his dart. 


“ Why,” says I, ‘‘ thi.s is a little nosegay of‘ con- 
ceits, a very lump of salt : every verse has some- 
thing in it that piques ; and then the dart in the last 
line is certainly as pretty a sting in the tail of au 
epigram, for so I think you critics call it, as ever 
entered into the thouglit of a poet.” “ Dear Mr. 
Bickerstaff,” says he, shaking me by the hand, 
every body knows you to* be a judge of these 
things ; and to tell you truly, 1 read over Ros- 
common’s translation of ‘ Horace’s Art of Poetry’ 
three several times, before I sat down to write the 
sonnet which I have shown you. But you shall 
hear it again, and pray observe every line of it ; 
for not one of them shall pass without your appro- 
bation. 

When dress’d in laurel wreaths you shine, 

“ That is,” says he, “ when you have ^ur gar- 
land on ; when you are writing verses.” To which 
I replied, “ I know your meaning : a metaphor !” 
The same,” said he, and went on. 
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And tune your soft melodious notes, 

‘‘ Pray observe the gliding of that verse ; there is 
scarce a consonant in it : 1 took care to make it run 
upon liquids. Give me your opinion of it.” Tru- 
ly," said I, “ I think it as good as the former.” 
“ I am very glad to hear you say so,” says he ; 
“ but mind the next. 

You seem a sister of the Nine, 

“ That is,” says he, you seem a sister of the 
Muses ; for, if you look into antient authors, you 
will find it was their opinion, that there were nine 
of them.” “I remember it very well,” said I; 
“ but pray proceed.” 

Or Phoelms* self in petticoats. 

“ Phoebus,” says he, “ was the god of Poetry. 
These little instances, Mr. Bickerstaff, show a gen- 
tleman’s reading. Then to take oft’ from the air 
of learning, which Phmbus and the Muses had 
given to this first stanza, you may observe, how it 
falls all of* a sudden into the familiar ; ‘ in Pet- 
ticoats !’ 

Of PbcBbus’ self in petticoats.*' 

‘‘ Let us now,” says I, ‘‘ enter upon the second 
Stanza ; I find the first line is still a continuation of 
the metaphor.” 

I fancy, when your song you sing. 

“ It is very right,” says he ; “ but pray observe 
the turn of words in those two lines. I was a whole 
hour in adjusting them, and have still a doubt 
upon me, tvhether in the second line it should be, 

‘ Your song you sing ; or, You sing your song?’ 
You shall hear them both : 

I fancy, when your song you sing, 

(Your song you sing with so much art) 
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Or 

I fancy, when your song you sing, 

You sing your song with so much art)" 

“ Truly,” said I, “ the turn is so natural either 
way, that you have made me almost giddy with it.” 
“ Dear Sir,” said he, grasping me by the hand, 
“ you have a great deal of* patience ; but pray what do 
you think of the next verse ?” 

Your pen was pluck’d from Cupid’s wing ; 

“ Tliiuk I” says I ; “I think you have made 
Cupid look like a little goose.” “ That was niy 
meaning,” says he : “ I think the ridicule is well 
enough hit off. But we come now to the last, 
which sums up the whole matter.” 

For, ah! it wounds me like his dart. 

‘‘ Pray how do you like that Jh ! doth it not 

make a pretty figure in that place ? Jh! it looks 

us if 1 felt the dart, and cried out us being pricked 
with it. 

For, ah ! it wounds me like his dart." 

“ My friend Dick Easy,” continued he, as- 
sured me, he would rather have written tliat Ah ! 
than to have been the author of the iEneid. lie 
inded objected, that 1 made Mira’s pen like a quill 
in one of the lines, and like a dart in the other. But 

as to that ” “ Oh ! as to that,” says I, “ it 

is but supposing Cupid to be like a porcupine, and 
his quills and darts will be the same thing.” He 
was going to embrace me for the liiiit ; but lialf a 
dozen critics coming into the room, whose faces he 
did not like, he conveyed the sonnet into his pocket, 
and whispered me in the ear, “ he would show 
it me again as soon as his man had written it over 
fair.” 
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N» i64\ THURSDAY, APJHL 2T, 1710. 


jgt/i promitt it civeSy urhem^ sihi curtFy 

Imperium fore, It a Ham y el deluhra dear am y 

^uo patre sit natusy num igtwtd matre. inkonestus ? 
Umncs mortales curare 6f qucerere cogit. 

Hok. 1 Sat. vi. 34. 

Whoever promises to guard the state, 

The gods, the temples, and imperial seat, 

Makes ev’ry mortal ask his father’s name, 

Or if his mother was a slave-born dame ? 

Francis. 

From my own Apartment^ April 

I HAVE lately been looking over the many packets 
of letters which I have received from all quarters of 
Great-Britain, as well as from foreign countries, 
since my entering upon the office of Censor ; and 
indeed am very much surprised to see so great a 
number of them, and pleased to think that I have 
so far increased the revenue of the post-office. As 
this collection will grow daily, I have digested it 
into several bundles, and made proper indorsements 
on each particular letter ; it being my design, when 
I lay down the w ork that I am now engaged in, to 
erect a paper o/Hce, and give it to the public. 

I could not but make several observations upon 
reading over the letters of my correspondents. As 
first of all, on the different tastes that reign in the 
different parts of this city. I find, by the appro- 
bations which are given me, that I am seldom fa- 
mous on the same days on both sides of Temple-bar ; 
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and that when 1 am in the greatest repute within the 
liberties, I dwindle at the court-end of the town. 
Sometimes 1 sink in both these places at the same 
time ; but, for my comfort, my name bath then 
been up in the districts of Wapping and llolher- 
hithe. Some of my correspondents desire me to be 
always serious, and others to be always merry. 
Some of them intreat me to go to bed and fall into 
a dream, and like me better when I am asleep than 
when I am awake : others advise me to sit all night 
upon the stars, and be more frequent in my astro- 
logical observations; for that a vision is not pro- 
perly a Lucubration. Some of my readers thank me 
for filling my Paper with the flowers of antiquity, 
others desire new^s from Flanders. Some approve 
my criticisms on the dead, and others my censures 
on the living. For this reason, I once resolved, in 
the new edition of my works, to range my several 
Papers under distinct heads, according as their prin- 
cipal design was to benefit and instruct the different 
capacities of my readers ; and to follow the example 
of some very great authors, by writing at the head 
of each discourse, Ad Aulam, Ad Acadeviiam, Ad 
Populum, Ad Clerum. 

There is no particular in which my correspond- 
ents of all ages, conditions, sexes, and complexions, 
universally agree, except only in their thirst after 
scandal. It is impossible to conceive, how many 
have recommended their neighbours to me upon 
this account, or how unmercifully 1 have been 
abused by several unknown hands, for not publish- 
ing the secret histories of cuckoldom that I have re- 
ceived from almost every street in town. 

It wmuld indeed be very dangerous for me to read 
over the many praises and eulogiums, which come 
post to me from all the corners of the nation, were 
they not mixed w'ith many checks, reprimands, 
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scurrilities, and reproaches : which several of my 
good-natured countrymen cannot forbear sending 
me, though it often costs them two-pence or a groat 
before they can convey them to my hands : so that 
sometimes when I am put into the best humour in 
the world, after having read a panegyric upon my 
performances, and looked upon myself «as a bene- 
factor to the llritish nation, the next letter, per- 
haps, I open, begins with ‘'You old doting scoun- 
drel! Are not you a sad dog? Sirrah, you 

deserve to have your nose slit and the like inge- 
nious conceits. These little mortifications are ne- 
cessary to suppress that pride and vanity which na- 
turally arise in the mind of a received author, and 
enable me to bear the reputation which my courteous 
readers bestow upon me, without becoming a cox- 
comb by it. It was for the same reason, that when 
a Roman general entered the city in the pomp of a 
triumph, the commonwealth allowed of several 
little drawbacks to his reputation, by conniving at 
such of the rabble as repeated libels and lampoons 
upon him within his hearing ; and by that means 
engaged his thoughts upon his weakness and imper- 
fections, as well as on the merits that advanced him 
to so great honours. The conqueror, however, was 
not the less esteemed for being a man in some parti- 
culars, because he appeared as a god in others. 

There is another circumstance in which my coun- 
trymen have dealt very perversely with ; and 
that is, in searching not only into my life, but also 
into the lives of my ancestors. If there has been a 
blot in my family for these ten generations, it hath 
been discovered by some or other of my corre- 
spondents. In short, I find the antient family of 
the BickerstafFs has suffered very much through the 
malice and prejudice of my enemies. Some of 
them twit me in the teeth with the conduct of my 
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aunt Margery. Nay, there are some who have 
been so disingenuous, as to throw Maud the milk- 
maid into my dish, notwithstanding J myself was 
the first who discovered that alliance. I ix)ap how- 
ever many benefits from the malice of these enemies, 
as they let me see my own faults, and give me a 
view of myself in. the worst light; as they liinder 
me from being blown up by flattery and self-con- 
ceit ; as they make me keep a w^atchtul eye over my 
own actions ; and at the same time make me cau- 
tious how 1 talk of others, and particularly of my 
friends or relations, or value myself upon the anti- 
quity of my family. 

But the most formidable part of my correspond- 
ents are those, w^hose letters are filled with threats 
and menaces. I have been treated so often after 
this manner, that, not thinking it suificient to fence 
well, in which 1 am ‘now arrived at the utmost per- 
fection, and to carry pistols about me, which I have 
always tucked within my girdle ; 1 several months 
since made my will, settled my estate, and took 
leave of my friends, looking upon myself as no 
better tlian a dead man. Nay, I went so far as to 
write a long letter to the most intimate acquaintance 
I have in the world, under the character of a de- 
parted person ; giving him an account of what 
brought me to that untimely end, and of the forti- 
tude with which I met it. This letter being too 
long for the present paper, I intend to print it by 
itself very suddenly; and at the same time I must 
confess, I took my hint of it from the behaviour of 
an old soldier in the civil wars, who w^as cor- 
poral of a company in a regiment of foot, about 
the same time that I myself was a cadet in the king's 
army. 

This gentleman was taken by the enemy ; mid the 
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two parties were upon such terms at that time, that 
wc did not treat each other as prisoners of war, 
hut as traitors and rebels. The poor corporal, 
being condemned to die, wrote a letter to his wife 
w'lieii undgr sentence of execution. He writ on the 
Thursday, and was to be executed on the Friday ; 
but, considering that the letter would not come to 
his wife’s hands until Saturday, the day after exe- 
cution, and being at that time more scrupulous 
than ordinary in speaking exact truth, he formed 
his letter rather according to the posture of his af- 
fairs when she should read it, than as they stood 
when he sent it : tliough, it must be confessed, there 
is a certain perplexity in the style of it, which the 
reader ml] easily pardon, considering his circuni- 
stcinces. 

DEAR W IFE, 

Hoping you are in good health, as 1 am at this 
present writing : this is to let you know, that yes- 
terday, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 1 
was handed, drawn, and quartered, I died very 
penitently, and every body thought my case very 
hard, Kcmember me kindly to my poor fatherless 
children. Yours, until death, 

W. B.” 

It so happened, that this honest fellow w'as re- 
lieved by a party of his friends, and had the sa- 
tisfaction to see all the rebels hanged who had 
been his enemies. I must not omit a circum- 
stance w'hich exposed him to raillery his w^hole 
life after. Before the arrival of the next post, that 
would have set all things clear, his wife was mar- 
ried to a second husband, who lived in the peaceable 
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possession of her ; and the corporal, who was a man 
of plain understanding, did not care to stir in the mat- 
ter, as knowing that she had the news of his death 
under his own hand, which she might have-produced 
upon occasion. 


N« 16-5. SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1710. 


From mtj own Apartment, April 28. 

It lias always been niy endeavour to distinguish be- 
tween realities and appearances, and to separate true 
merit from the pretence to it. As it shall ever be 
my study to make discoveries of this nature in human 
life, and to settle the proper distinctions between 
the virtues and perfections of mankind, and those 
false colours and resemblances of them that shine 
alike in the eye\s of the vulgar ; so I shall be more 
particularly careful to search into the various merits 
and pretences of the learned world. This is the 
more necessary, because there seems to be a general 
combination among the pedants to extol one another’s 
labours, and cry up one another’s parts ; while men 
of sense, either through that modesty which is na- 
tural to them, or the scorn they have for such tri- 
fling commendations, enjoy their stock of know- 
ledge, like a hidden treasure, with satisfaction and 
silence. Pedantry indeed in learning is like hypo- 
crisy in religion, a form of knowledge without the 
power of it ; that attracts the eyes of the common 
people ; breaks out in noise and show ; and finds ilA 
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reward not from any inward pleasure that attends it, 
but from the praises and approbations which it re- 
ceives from men. 

Of this shallow species there is not a more impor- 
tunate, empty, and conceited animal, than that 
which is generally known by the name of a Critic. 
This, in the common acceptation of the word, is one 
that, without entering into the sense and soul of an 
author, has a few general rules, which, like mechani- 
cal instruments, he applies to the works of every 
writer ; and as they quadrate with them, pronounces 
the author perfect or defective. He is master of a 
certain set of words, as Utiity, Style, Fire, Phlegm, 
Easy, Natural, Turn, Sentiment, and the like ; which 
ho varies, compounds, divides, and throw^s together, 
in every part of his discourse, without any thought 
or moaning. The marks you may know him by are, 
an elevated eye, and dogmatical brow, a positive 
voice, and a contempt for every thing that comes 
out, whether he has read it or not. He dwells al- 
togetlu r in generals. He praises or dispraises in the 
lump. He shakes his head very frequently at the 
pedantry of universities, and bursts into laughter 
when you mention an author that is not known at 
Wilfs. He hath formed his judgment upon Homer, 
Horace, and Virgil, not from their own works, but 
from those of Ilapin and Bossu. He knows his own 
strength so well, that he never dares praise any 
thing in which he has not a French author for his 
voucher. 

With these extraordinary talents and accomplish- 
ments, Sir Timothy Tittle 'puts men in vogue, or 
condemns them to obscurity ; and sits as judge of 
life and death upon every author that appears in pub- 
lic. It is impossible to represent the pangs, agonies, 
and convulsions, which ISir Timothy expresses in 
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every feature of his face, and muscle of his body, 
upon the reading of a bad poet. 

About a week ago, I was engaged, at a friend’s 
house of mine, in an agreeable conversation with his 
wife and daughters, when, in the heigiit of our mirth, 
Sir Timothy, who makes love to my friend's eldest 
daughter, came in amongst us, pulling and blowing 
as if* he had been very much out of breath, lie im- 
mediately called for a chair, and desinul leave to 
sit down without any further ceremony. 1 asked 
him where he liad been ? Mdiether lie was out of 
order ? Ue only rejilied, that he was (piite spent, and 
fell a cursing in soliloquy. 1 could hear him cry, 

‘‘ A wicked rogue — An execrable wretch Was 

tliere ever sucli a monster !” — The young ladies 
upon this began to be alfrigbted, and asked whetlier 
any one had hurt him ? He answered nothing, but 
sliil talked to himself. To lay the lirsi scene,” says 
lie, “ in ISI. James’s-park, and the last in North- 
amptonshire !” “ Is that all said I. •* 'i’hen I sup- 
pose you have heem at tln‘ rehearsal of a play this 
morning.” “ ]h‘(*n !'’ says lie, “ I have been at 
Northampton, in the J*ark, in a lady's bed-chamber, 
in a dining-room, every where ; the l ogae has led 
me such a dance — ” 'riiough I could scarce Ibrbear 
laughing at his discourse, 1 told liim 1 was glad it 
''.vas no v/orse, and that he was only mettiphorically 
weary. ‘‘ In short, Sir,” says he, “ the author lias 
not observed u single Unity in his whole play ; the 
scene sliifts in every dialogue ; the villain has hur- 
ried me up and down at such a rate, that 1 am tired 
off my legs.” I could not but observe with some 
pleasure, that the young lady wlioni he made Jove to, 
conceived a very just aversion towards him, upon 
seeing him so very passionate in trifles. And as she 
had that natural sense which makes her a better judge 
than a thousand critics, she began to rally him upon 

YOL. iv. I- 
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this foolish hanioiir. For my part/* says she, 1 
never knew a play take that was written up to your 
rules, as you call them.” ‘‘ How, Madam !*’ says 
he, “ is that your opinion ? I am sure you have a 
better taste.” “ It is a pretty kind of magic,” says 
she, “ the poets have, to transport an audience from 
place to place without the help of a coach and horses ; 
I could travel round the world at such a rate. It is 
such an entertainment as an enchantress finds when 
she fancies herself in a wood, or upon a mountain, 
at a feast, or a solemnity ; tliough at the same time 
she has never stirred out of her cottage.” ‘‘ Your 
simile, Madam,” says Sir Timothy, ‘‘ is by no 
means just.” “ Praj^,” says she, let my siinilies 
pass without a criticism. I must confess,” continued 
she (for I found she was resolved to exasperate him), 
I laughed very heartily at the last new comedy 
which you found so much fault with.” “ But, Ma- 
dam,” says he, you ought not to have laughed ; 
and I defy any one to shew me a single rule that you 
could laugh by.” “ Ought not to laugh !” says she ; 
“ pray v/ho should hinder me ?” Madam,” says he, 
“ there are sucli people in the wmrld as Rapin, Dacier, 
and several others, that ought to have spoiled your 
mirth.” “ I have heard,” says the young lady, 
“ that your great critics are always very bad poets : 

1 fancy there is as much difference between the 
works of the one and the other, as there is betw^een 
the carriage of a dancing-master and a gentleman. 
I must confess,” continued she, “ I would not be 
troubled with so fine a judgment as yours is ; for I 
find you feel more vexation in a bad comedy, than 
I do in a deep tragedy.” « Madam,” says Sir Timo- 
thy, “ that is not my fault ; they should learn the 
art of writing.” For my part,” says the young 
lady, “ I should think tlie greatest art in your wri- 
ters of comedies is to please.” “ To please !” says Sir 
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Timothy ; ami immediately fell a laughing. Truly, 

says she, ‘‘ that is opinion.” Upon this, he com- 
posed his countenance, looked U 2 )on his watch, and 
took his leave. 

I hear that Sir Timothy has not been at my friend’s 
house since this notable conference, to the great sa- 
tisfaction of the young lady, who by this means has 
got rid of a very impertinent fop. 

I must confess, 1 could not but observe, with a 
great deal of surprise, how this gentleman,* by his 
ill-nature, folly, and affectation, had made himself 
capable of suffering so many imaginary pains, and 
looking with such a senseless severity upon the com- 
mon diversions of life. 


NM66\ TUESDAY, MAY ^2, 1710 


. .^JOicenda, tacenda loculus. 

Hor. Ep. vii. 72. 

He said. 

Or right, or wrong, what came iiito his head. 

Francis. 

Tihite's Chocolate-house, May 1. 

The world is so overgrown with singularities in be- 
haviour, and method of living, that 1 have no sooner 
laid before mankind the absurdity of one species of 
men, but there starts up to my view some new sect 
of impertinents that had before escaped notice. This 
*afterno 0 n, as I was talking with fine Mrs. Sprightly’s 
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porter, and desiring admittance upon an extraordi- 
nary occasion, it was my late to be spied by 7'oni 
rvlodely riding by in his chariot, lie did me the 
lionour to stop, and asked, “ what I did there oji a 
Monday 1 answered, “ that I had business oi'iui- 
porlance, wlilcii I wanted to communicate to the 
lady ol' tlu? liou^e.” Tom is one of those fools, who 
look upon knowledge of the fashion to be tlie only 
libera] sci(“nce; and was so rough as to tell me, that 
a well-bred man vv(»uld as soon call upon a lady, who 
keepa a day, at midnight, as on any day but that 
w hich she ])rofesses being at home. There are rules 
and decormns,'’ adds he, ‘‘ which are never to be 
transgressed by those who understaml the world ; 
and he w ho olfends in that kind, ought not to take 
it ill if he is turned away, even when he sees the per- 
son look out at her window whom he imjuires for.'* 

Nay,” said he, “ my Lady Diniple is so positive 
in this rule, that she takes it ibr a piece of good 
breeding and distinction to deny herself with her owm 
iiioutlj. Mrs. (k)mma, the great scholar, insists 
upon it, and J myself have heard her assert, That a 
lord’s porter, or a lady’s woman, cannot be said to 
lie in tliat case, because they act by instruction ; and 
their words are no more their own, than those of a 
puppet,” 

He was going on with his ribaldry, when on a 
sudden he looked on his watch, and said, “ he had 
twenty visits to make,” and drove away without fur- 
ther ceremony, I was then at leisure to reflect upon 
the tasteless manner of life, w hich a set of idle fel- 
lows lead in this town, and spend youth itself with 
less spirit, than other men do their old age. These 
expletives in human society, though they are in 
themselves wholly insign ifl cant, become of some con- 
sideration wJicn they are mixed with otJiers. I am 
very much at a loss Iiow' to define, or under what 
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character, distinction, or denomination, to place 
them ; except you give me leave to call them the 
order of the Insipids. This order is in its extent like 
that of the . Jesuits ; and you sec of them* in every 
way of life, and in every profession. Tom Modely 
has long appeared to me at the head of this species. 
By being habitually in the best company, he knows 
perfectly well when a coat is well cut, or a periwig 
well mounted. As soon as you enter the place where 
he is, he tells the next man to him, who is your tay- 
lor, and judges of you more from the choice of your 
periwig-maker than of your friend. His business 
in this world is to be well dressed ; and the greatest 
circumstance that is to be recorded in his annals is, 
that he wears twenty shirts a week. Thus, without 
ever speaking reason among the men, or passion 
among the women, he is every where well received ; 
and, without any one man’s esteem, he has every 
man’s indulgence. 

This order has produced great numbers of tolera- 
ble copiers in painting, good rhymers in poetry, and 
harmless projectors in politics. You may see them 
at first sight grow acquainted by syrnpatliy ; inso- 
much, that one who had not studied nature, and did 
not know the true cause of tlieir sudden familiarities, 
would think that they had some secret intimation of 
each other, like the Free-masons. The other day at 
Will’s I heard Modely, and a critic of the same 
order,, show their equal talents with great delight. 
The learned Imipid was commending liacine’s turns ; 
the genteel Insipid, Devillier’s curls. 

These creatures, when they are not forced into 
any particular employment for want of ideas in their 
own imaginations, are the constant plague of all they 
meet with, by inquiries for news and scandal, which 
makes them the heroes of visiting-days ; where they 
help the design of the meeting, which is to pass away 
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that odious thing called time^ in discourses too trivial 
to raise any reflections which may put well-bred 
persons to the trouble of thinking. 

From mij own Jpartmenty May 1. 

I was looking out of my parlour-window this 
morning, and receiving the honours which Margery, 
the milk-maid to our lane, w^as doing me, by dan- 
cing before my door n it/i the plate of half her cus- 
tomers on her head, when Mr. Clayton, the author 
of Arsinoc, made me a visit, and desired me to in- 
sert the following advertisement in my ensuing 
paper. 

‘‘ The pastoral Masque, composed by Mr. Clayton, 
author of Arsiuoe, will be performed on Wednesday, 
the third instant, in the great room at York-build- 
ings. Tickets to be had at White’s Chocolate-house, 
St. James’s Coflee-housc, in St. Jarncs’s-street, and 
Young Man’s Cotteo-house. 

“ Note ; the tickets delivered out for the twenty- 
seventh of April, will be then taken.” 

Wlien 1 granted his request, I made one to him, 
which was, that the performers should put their in- 
struments in tune before the audience came in ; for 
that I thought the resentment of the Kastern prince, 
who, according to the old story, took tuning for 
playing, to be very just and natural. He was so 
civil, as not only to promise that favour, but also to 
aasuve me, that he would order the heds of the per- 
formers to he muffled in cotton, that the artists, in so 
polite an age as ours, may not intermix wa'th their 
liarmoriy, a custom, which so nearly resembles 
the stamping-dances of the West-Indians or Hot- 
tentots. 

A D VERT I SEM ENTS. 

A Bass-viol of Mr. BickerstafF’s acquaintanre, 
whose tniud and fortune do not very exactly agree^ 
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proposes to set himself to sale by way of lottery. 
Ten thousand pounds is the sum to be raised, at 
three-pence a ticket, in consideration that there arc 
more women who are willing to be married, than 
that can spare a greater sum. He has already made 
over his person to trustees for the said money to be 
forthcoming, an.d ready to take to wile the fortunate 
woman that wins him. 

N. B. 'fiekets are given out by Mr. (diaries 
Lillie, and by Mr. John Morphew. Each adven- 
turex must be a virgin, and subscribe her name to 
her ticket. 

( If Whereas the s(*veral churchwardens of most 
of the parishes within the bills of mortality have in an 
earnest manner applied themselves by way of petition, 
and have also made a presentment, of the vain and 
loose de[)Oitment during divine serviec, of pei'sons 
of too great ligure in all their said parishes for their 
reproof; and whereas it is therein set Ibrth, that by 
salutations given each other, hints, shrugs, ogles, 
playing of funs, fooling with canes at their mouths, 
and other wanton gesticulations, their whole con- 
gregation apjiears rather a theatrical audience, than 
an house of devotion ; it is hereby ordered, that all 
Canes, ('nivah. liosotu-lmcs^ Muffs, Fans, Snuffs 
boxes, and all other instruments made use of to give 
persons unbecoming airs, shall be immediately for- 
feited and sold ; and of the sum arising from the sale 
thereof, a ninth part shall be paid to the poor, and 
the rest to the overseers. 
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N° IGT. THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1710. 


irritant animos demissa per aurtSf 
t^uarn qua sunt oculis suhtnissa Jidalibus . — 

Hor. Ars Poet. 180. 

-What we hear, 

With weaker passion will affect the heart, 

Tl)an when the faithful eye beholds the part. rRANCis. 

From my own Jpariment, May 2. 

Having received notice, that the famous actor Mr. 
Betterton was to be interred this evening in the 
cloisters near Westminster-abbey, I was resolved to 
walk tliither ; and see the last office done to a man 
whom 1 had always very much admired, and from 
whose action I had received more strong impressions 
of what is great and noble in human nature, than 
from the arguments of the most solid philosophers, 
or the descriptions of the most charming poets I had 
read. As the rude and untaught multitude are no 
way wrought upon more effectually, than by seeing 
public punishments and executions ; so men of letters 
and education feel their humanity most forcibly 
exercised, when they attend the obsequies of men 
who had arrived at any perfection in liberal accom- 
plishments. Theatrical action is to be esteemed as 
sugh, except it be objected, that we cannot call that 
an art which cannot be attained by art. Voice, sta- 
ture, motion, and other gifts, must be very bounti- 
fully bestowed by nature, or labour and industry will 
but push the unhappy endeavourer in that way the 
further off his wishes. 
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Such ail actor as Mr. Betterton ought to be re- 
corded with the same respect as Roscius among the 
Romans. The greatest orator has thought ht to quote 
his judgment, and celebrate his life. Roscius was 
the exaui})le to all that would form themselves into 
proper and winning behaviour. His action was so 
well adajited to the sentiments he expressed, that the 
youtli ol* Rome thought they wanted only to be vir- 
tuous, to be as gracel'ul in their appearance as Ros- 
cius, The imagination U>o-k a lively impression of 
what was great and good ; and they, who never 
thought of setting up for the art of imitation, became 
tJujinselves inimitable characters. 

There is no human invention so aptly calculated 
for the Ibnning a free-born people as that of a 
theatre. Tully reports, that the (celebrated player 
of whom I am spc'uking, used frequently to say. 

The perfection of an actor is only to become what 
he is doing.” Young men, who are too unattentive 
to receive lectures, are irresistibly taken with per- 
formances. Hence it is, that 1 extremely lament the 
little relisli the gentry of this nation have, at present, 
for the just and noble representations in some of oui 
tragedies. The operas, which are of late introduced, 
can leave no trace behind them that can be of ser- 
vice beyond the present moment. To sing, and to 
dance, are accomplishments very lew liave any 
thoughts of practising; but to speak justly? and 
move gracefull}^, is what every man thinks he does 
perform, or wishes he did. 

1 have hardly a notion, that any performer of an- 
tiquity could surpass the action of Mr. Betterton in 
any of the occasions in which he has appeared on oui 
stage. The wonderful agony which he appeared in 
when he examined the circumstance of the handker- 
chief in Othello ; the mixture of love that intruded 
upon liis mind, upon the innocent answers Desdc- 
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mona makes, betrayed in his gesture such a variety 
and vicissitude of passions, as would admonish a 
man to be afraid of his own heart ; and perfectly con- 
vince him, that it is to stab it, to admit that worst 
of daggers, jealousy. Whoever reads in his closet 
this admirable scene, will find that he cannot, except 
he has as vrarm an imagination as Shakspeare him- 
self, find any but dry, incoherent, and broken sen- 
tences ; but a reader that has seen Betterton act it, 
observes, there could not be a word added ; that 
longer speeches had been unnatural, nay, impossible, 
in Othello’s circumstances. The charming passage 
in the same tragedy, where he tells the mariner of 
winning the affection of his mistress, was urged with 
so moving and graceful an energy, that, while I 
walked in the cloisters, I thought of him with the 
same concern as if I waited for the remains of a per- 
son, who had in real life done all that I had seen 
him represent. The gloom of the place, and faint 
lights before the ceremony appeared, contributed to 
the melancholy disposition I was in : and I began to 
be cxtr(‘niely afflicted, that Brutus and Cassius had 
any difference; that Ilotspur’s gallantry was so un- 
fortunate ; and that the mirth and good humour of 
Falstaff could not exempt him from the grave. Nay, 
this occasion, in me who look upon the distinctions 
amongst men to be merely scenical, raised reflec- 
tions upon the emptiness of all human perfection and 
greatness in general ; and I could not but regret, 
that the sacred lieads which lie buried in the neigh- 
bourhood of this little portion of earth, in which my 
poor old friend is deposited, are returned to dust as 
well as he, and that there is no difference in the 
grave between the imaginary and the real mo- 
narch. This made me say of human life itself^ 
with Macbeth, 
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To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in a stealing; pace from day to day. 

To the last moment of recorded time ! 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
To thfcir eternal night! Out, out, short candle! 

Life ’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. 

Tilt* mention I have here made of Mr. Betterton, 
for whom I had, as long as I have known any thing, 
u very great esteem and gratitude for the pleasure 
he gave me, can do him no good ; but it may possi- 
bly be of service to the unhappy woman he has left 
beliind him, to have it known, that this great tra- 
gedian was never in a scene half so moving, as the 
circumstances of his affairs created at his departure. 
Ilis wife, after a cohabitation of forty years in the 
strictest amity, has long pined away with a sense of 
his decay, as w^ell in his person as his little fortune ; 
and, in proportion to that, she has herself decayed 
l)Olh in her health and reason. Her husband s death, 
added to her age and infirmities, would certainly 
Juive determined her life, but that the greatness of 
her distress has been her relief, by a present depri- 
vation of her senses. This absence of reason is her 
best defence against age, sorrow, poverty, and sick- 
ness. I dwell upon this account so distinctly, in 
obedience to a certain great spirit, who hides her 
name, and has by letter applied to me to recommend 
to her tioine object of compassion, from whom she 
may be concealed. 

This, I think, is a proper occasion for exerting 
such heroic generosity ; and as there is an ingenuous 
shame in those who have known better fortune, to 
he reduced to receive obligations, as well asabecom- 
ing pain in the truly generous to receive thanks ; in 
ill is case both those delicacies are preserved ; for the 
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person obliged is as incapable of knowing her bene- 
factress, as her benefactress is unwilling to be known 
by her. 

ADVEKTISEMKNT. 

Whereas it hath been signified to the C'ensor, 
that under the pretence that he has encouraged tht 
Moving PivlurCf and particularly admired the li aLk- 
ing Statue, some persons within the liberties of 
Westminster have vended walking Pictures, inso- 
much that the said pictures have within few days 
after sales by auction, returned to the habitations of 
their first proprietors ; that matter has been narrowly 
looked into, and orders are given to Pacolet, to take 
notice of all who are concerned in such frauds, with 
directions to draw their pictures, that tlit‘y may be 
hanged in effigie, in terrorein to all auctions for the 
future. 


No 1G8. SATURDAY, MAY G, 1710. 


From my own Aparimeuty Mnu tj. 

N'r,\ Ell was man so much teazed, or sufi’ered half 
so much uneasiness, as I have done this evening be- 
tween a couple of fellows, with whom I was unfor- 
tunately engaged to sup, where there were also seve- 
ral others in company. One of them is the most 
Invincibly impudent, and the other as incorrigibly 
absurd. Upon hearing my name, the man of auda- 
city, as he calls himself, began to assume an awkward 
way of reserve by way of ridicule upon me as a Cen- 
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sor, and said, “ he must have a care of his behavi- 
our, for there would notes be writ upon all that 
should pass.” The man of Ireedom and ease, for 
such the other thinks himself, asked me, ^ whether 
my sister Jenny was breeding or not After they 
had done with me, they were impertinent to a very 
smart, but well-bred man ; who stood his ground 
very well, and let the conij)any see they ought, but 
could not, be out of countenance. I look upon such 
a defence as a n al good action ; for while he re- 
ceived their hre, there w^as a modest and w'orthy 
young gentleman sat secure by him, and a lady of 
the family at the same time guarded against the 
nauseous familiarity of the one, and the more painful 
mirth of the other. This conversation, w here there 
were a thousand things said, not worth repeating, 
made me consider with mysell’, how it is that men oi’ 
these disagreeable characters often go great lengths 
in the woild, and seldom fail of out-stripping men 
of merit; nay, succeed so w^ell, that, with a load of 
imperfections on their heads, they go on in opposi- 
tion to general disesteem ; while they who are every 
way their suj)eriors, langui.sh away their days, thwtgli 
possessed of the approbation u)>d good-will of all 
who know them. 

If we would examine into the secret springs of 
action in the impudent and the absurd^ we shall find, 
though they bear a great resemblance in their beha- 
viour, that tliey move upon very different principles. 
The impudent are pressing, thougli they know they 
are disagreeable; the absurd are importunate, be- 
cause they think they are acceptable. Impudence is 
a vice, and ^Ibsurditij a folly. Sir Francis Bacon 
talks very agreeably upon the subject of Impudence. 
He takes notice, that the orator being asked, what 
was the first, second, and third requisite to make a 
fine speaker? atill answrered, action, Thi?, said he, 
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is the very outward form of speaking ; and yet it is 
what with the generality has more force than the 
most consummate abilities. Impudence is to the 
rest of mankind of the same use which action is 
to orators. 

The truth is, the gross of men are governed more 
by appearances than realities ; and the impudent 
man in his air and behaviour undertakes for himself 
that he has ability and merit, while the modest or 
diffident gives himself up as one who is possessed oi* 
neither. For this reason, men of front carry things 
before them with little opposition ; and make so 
skilful an use of their talent, that they can grow out 
of humour like men of consequence, and be sour, and 
make their dissatisfaction do them the same service 
as desert. This way of thinking has often furnished 
me w ith an apology for great men who confer fa- 
vours on the impudent. In carrying on the govern- 
ment of mankind, they are not to consider what men 
they themselves approve in their closets and private 
conversations ; but w hat men will extend themselves 
furthest, and more generally pass upon the world 
for such as their patrons want in such and such 
stations, and consequently take so much work oft’ 
the hands of those who employ them. 

Far be it that I should attempt to lessen the 
acceptance which men of this character meet with in 
the world ; but I humbly propose only, that they who 
have merit of a different kind would accomplish 
themselves in some degree with this quality, of which 
1 am now treating. Nay, I allow these gentlemen 
to press as forward as they please in the advance- 
ment of their interests and fortunes, but not to in- 
trjude upon others in conversation also. Let them do 
what they can with the rich and the great, as far as 
they are suffered ; but let them not interrupt the 
easy and agreeable. They may be useful as servants 
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in ambition, but never as associates in pleasure. 
However, as I woifld still drive at something instruc- 
tive in every Lucubration, I must recommend it to 
all men who feel in themselves an impulse towards 
attempting laudable actions, to acquire such a de- 
gree of assurance, as never to lose the possession of 
themselves in public or private, so far as to be inca- 
pable of acting with a due decorum on any occasion 
they are called to. It is a mean want of fortitude in 
a good man, not to be able to do a virtuous action 
with as much confidence as an impudent fellow does 
an ill one. There is no way of mending such false 
modesty, but by laying it dow n for a rule, that there 
is nothing shameful but what is criminal. 

The .Jesuits, an order whose institution is per- 
fectly calculated for making a progress in the world, 
take care to accomplish their disciples for it, by 
breaking them of all impertinent bashfulness, and 
accustoming them to a ready performance of all in- 
different things. I remember in my travels, when 
I was once at a public exercise in one of their schools, 
a young man made a most admirable speech, with all 
the beauty of action, cadence of voice, and force of 
argument imaginable, in defence of the love of glory. 
We were all enamoured with the grace of the youth, 
as he came down from the desk where he spoke, to 
present a copy of his speech to the head of the so- 
ciety. The principal received it in a very obliging 
manner, and bid him go to the market-place and 
fetch a joint of meat, for he should dine with him. 
He bowed, and in a trice the orator returned, full of 
the sense of glory in this obedience, and witli the 
best shoulder of mutton in the market. 

This treatment capacitates them for every scene of 
life. I therefore recommend it to the consideration 
of all who have the instruction of youth, which of the 
two is the more inexcusable, he who does every 
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thing by the mere force of his impudence, or he who 
performs nothing through the oppression of his 
modesty ? In a word, it is a weakness not to be 
abk to attempt what a man thinks lie ought, and 
there is lio modesty but in self-denial. 


P. S. Upon my coming home, I received the 
following petition and letter; 


'fhe humble petition of Sarah Lately, 
Showeth, 

“ 'I'hat your petitioner has been one of those ladies* 
who has had tine things constantly spoken to her in 
general terms, and lived, during her most blooming 
years, in daily ex}>ectation of declarations of mar- 
riage, but never hail one made to her. 

That she is now in her grand climacteric ; which 
being above the space of four virginities, accounting 
at fifteen years each ; 

Your petitioner most humbly prays, that in 
the lottery lor the Bass-viol she may have 
four tickets, in consideration that her single 
life has been occasioned by the inconstancy 
of her lovers, and not through the cruelty 
or frowarduess of your petitioner. 

“ And your Petitioner shall, &c.” 

“MR. lUCKERSTAFF. Mny 1710. 

“ According to my fancy, you took a much better 
way to dispose of a Bass-viol in yesterday's paper, 
than you did in your Table of Marriage. I desire 
the benefit of a lottery for myself too The man- 

ner of it I leave to your own discretion : only if you 

can allow the tickets at above five farthings a 

]>iece. Pray accept of one ticket for your trou- 
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ble, and I wish you may be the fortunate man 
that wins. 

Your very humble servant until then, 

ISABELEA Kit.” 

I must own the request of the aged petitioner to 
be founded upon a very undeserved aistress ; and 
since she might, had she had justice done her, been 
mother of many pretenders to this prize, instead of 
being one herself, I do readily grant lier demand ; 
but as for the proposal of Mrs. Isabella Kit, I can- 
not project a lottery for her, until I have security 
she will surrender herself to the winner. 


N- 169. TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1710. 


O rtrs ! quando ef*'o te aspiciam ? quandoque licebit 
Nunc vetet'um llbrh, nunc somno, et inertibus horis, 
JJucere solicits jucunda oblivfa into’ ? 

Hor. 2 Sat, vi. 0*0. 

Oh when nf^ain 

Shall I behold the rural plain 'i 
And when with books of Sages deep, 

.Sequester’d ease, and gentle sleep, 

Iti sweet oblivion, blissful halm ! 

The busy cares of life becalm ? 

Francis. 

From my own Jpartment, May 8. 

The summer season now approaching, several of 
our family have invited me to pass away a month or 
two in the country ; and indeed nothing could be 
M 2 
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more agreeable to me than sucli a recess, did I not 
consider that I am by two quarts a worse companion 
than when 1 was last among my relations : and I am 
adnionished by some ol'our club, ulio lately visited 
Stadbrdsliire, th.it they drink at a grt^ater rate than 
tliey did at that time. As every soil does not pro- 
duce every IViiit or tree, so every vice is not the 
growth of every kind of life ; and I Iiave ever since 
1 could tliink been astonished, that drinking should 
be tlie vice o(‘ the countiy. If it were possible to 
add to all our senses, as we do to that of sight by 
perspectives, we should methinks more particularly 
laiioiir to improve them in the midst of the variety 
of heauteous objects, which nature has produced to 
entertain us in the eoimtry ; aiid do we in that 
place tie.- troy tlu‘ use of what organs we have? As 
for my I cannot but lament tlie destruction 

that has been made of the wild beust.s of iht* field, 
when 1 see large tracts of earth possessed by men 
who take no advantage of their being rational, but 
lead mere animal lives; making it their whole en- 
deavour to kill in themselves all they liave above 
beasts, to wit, the use of reason, and taste of so- 
ciety. it is frequently boasted in the writings of 
orators and poets, that it is to clo([Ucnce and poesy 
;ve owe that we are drawn out of woods and soli- 
tudes into towns and cities, and from a wild am! 
savage ht'iiig In^como acquainted with the laws of 
humanity and civility, if we arc obliged to these 
arts for so great service, I could wish they M'efe ein- 
])l()ycd to give us a second turn ; that as they have 
brought us to dwell in society, a blessing which no 
otlier creatures know, so tliey would persuade us, 
now they have settled us, to lay out all our thoughts 
ill surpassing each other in those faculties in which 
only we excel other creatures. But it is at present 
so far otherwise, that the contention seems to be, 
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who shftll be most eminent in perforniaiices wherein 
beasts enjoy greater abilities than we have. 1 will 
undertake, were tim butler and swineherd at iiny 
true Esquire’s in Great Bii tain, to keep ’and com- 
pare accounts of what w'asli is drunk up in so many 
hours in the parlour and the pig-stye, it would ap- 
pear the gentleman of the house gives much more 
to his friends than his hogs. 

"i'his, with many other evils, arises from an error 
in men’s judgments, and not making true distinctions 
between persons aiui things. It is usually thought, 
that a few sheets of parchment, made before a male 
and a female of wealthy houses come together, give 
the heirs anfl descendants of that marriage possession 
of lands and tenements: but the truth is, there is 
MO man who ran be said to be proprietor of an 
estate, but he who knows how to enjoy it. Nay, 
it shall never he allowed, that the land is not a 
waste, when the master is uncultivated. I'here- 
fore, to avoid confusion, it is to be noted, that a 
peasant with a great estate is but an incumbent, 
and that he must be a gentleman to be a landlord. 
A landlord enjoys what he has with his heart, an 
incumbent with his stomach,. Gluttony, drunken- 
ness, and riot, are the entertainments of an incnin- 
bent ; benevolence, eivility, social and human vir- 
tues, the accomplishments of a landlord. Who, 
that has any passion for his native country, docs not 
think jt vrorse than (conquered, when so large di- 
mensions of it are in the hands of savages, that 
know no use of property, but to be tyrants ; or 
liberty, but to be unmannerly ? A gentleman in a 
country life enjoys paradise with a temper fit for 
it; a clown is cursed in it with all the cutting and 
unruly passions man could be tormented v/ith when 
he was expelled from it. 
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There is no character more deservedly esteemed 
than that of a country gentleman who understands 
the station in which Heaven and Nature have placed 
him. He is father to his tenants, and patron to his 
neighbours, and is more superior to those of lower 
fortune by his benevolence than his possessions. He 
justly divides his time between solitude and com- 
pany, so as to use the one for the other. His life 
is spent in the good offices of an advocate, a re- 
feree, a companion, a mediator, and a friend. His 
counsel and knowledge are a guard to the simplicity 
and innocence of those of lower talents, and the en- 
tertainment and happiness of those of equal. When 
a man in a country-life has this turn, as it is hoped 
thousands have, he lives in a more happy condition 
than any that is described in the pastoral descrip- 
tions of poets, or the vain-glorious solitudes recorded 
by philosophers. 

To a thinking man it would seem prodigious, 
that the very situation in a country-life does not in- 
cline men to a scorn of the mean gratifications some 
take in it. To stand by a stream, naturally lulls the 
mind into composure and reverence ; to walk in 
shades, diversifies that pleasure ; and a bright sun- 
shine makes a man consider all nature in gladness, and 
himself the happiest being in it, as he is the most 
conscious of her gifts and enjoyments. It would be 
the most impertinent piece of pedantry imaginable 
to form our pleasures by imitation of others. I will 
not therefore mention Scipio and Laelius, who are 
generally produced on this subject as authorities for 
the charms of a rural life *. He that does not feel 
the force of agreeable views and situations in his 
own mind, will hardly arrive at the satisfactions 

♦ Cicero “ De Oratore,’’ Jib, ii, € ; and De Aniicitia/’ 
passim. 
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they bring from the reflections of others. However, 
they who have a taste that way, are more particu- 
larly inflamed with desire, when they sec others in 
the enjoyment of it, especially hen men carry into 
the country a knowledge of the world as well as of 
nature. Hie leisure of such persons is enduared and 
refined by reflection upon cares and inquietudes. 
The absence of past labours doubles present plea- 
sure, which is still augmented, if the person in 
solitude has the happiness of being addicted to 
letters. My cousin Frank Bickerstaff* gives me a 
very good notion of this sort of felicity in the 
following letter : 

“ SIR, 

I write this to communicate to you the Iiappi- 
ness I have in the neighbourhood and conversation 
of the noble lord, whose health you inquired after 
in your last. 1 have bought that little hovel which 
borders upon his royalty ; but am so far fron^ being 
oppressed by his greatness, that J, who know no 
envy, and he, who is above pride, mutually re- 
commend ourselves to each other by the difference 
of our fortunes, lie esteems me for being so well 
pleased with a little, and I admire him for enjoying 
so handsomely a great deal. He has not the little 
taste of observing the colour of a tulip, or the 
edging of a leaf of box ; but rejoices in open views, 
the regularity of this plantation, and the w ildness of 
anothelr, as well as the fall of a river, the rising of a 
promontory, and all other objects fit to entertain a 
mind like his, that has been long versed in great and 
public amusements. The make of the soul is as 
much seen in leisure as in business. He has long 
lived in courts, and been admired in assemblies : so 
that he has added to experience a inost charming 
eloquence, by which he communicates to me the 
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ideas of my own mind upon the objects we meet 
w’ith so agreeably, that with his company in the 
Helds, I at once enjoy the country, and a landscape 
of it. He is now altering the course of canals and 
rivulets, in which he has an eye to his neighbour's 
satisfaction, as well as his own. He often makes 
me presents by turning the water into my grounds, 
and sends me fish by their own streams. To avoid 
my thanks, he makes nature the instrument of his 
bounty, and does all good offices so much with the 
air of a companion, that his frankness hides his own 
condescension, as well as my gratitude. Leave the 
world to itself, and come see us. 

Your affectionate cousin, 

Francis Bickerstaff/’ 


NM70. THURSDAY, MAY 11, irio. 


Fortuna Icpta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 

Transmutat incertos honorts^ 

Nunc mihif nunc alio benigna, 

Hok. 3 Od. XKia. 49. 

But Fortune, ever-cbanpng^ dame, 
indulges her malicious joy, 

An<l constant plays her haughty game. 

Proud of her office to destroy ; 

To-day to me her bounty flows. 

And now to others she the bliss bestows. 

Francis. 

From my own /Apartment, May 10. 

Having this morning spent some time in reading 
on tlie subject of the vicissitude of human life, I 
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laid aside ixiy book, and began to ruminate on the 
discourse which raised in me those reflections. 1 
believed it a very good office to the world, to sit 
down and show others the road, in which. I am ex- 
perienced by my wanderings and errors. This is 
Seneca’s way of thinking, and he had half con- 
vinced me, how dangerous it is to our true happi- 
ness and tranquillity, to fix our minds upon any 
thing which is in the power of fortune. It is ex- 
cusable only in animals who have not the use of 
reason, to be catched by hooks and baits. Wealth, 
glory, and power, w^hich the ordinary people look 
up at with admiration, the learned and wdse know 
to be only so many snares laid to enslave them. 
There is nothing farther to be sought for with ear- 
nestness, than what will cloath and feed us. If w e 
pamper ourselves in our diet, or give our imagina- 
tions a loose in our desires, the body will no longer 
obey the mind. Let us think no further than to 
defend ourselves against hunger, thirst, and cold. 
We are to remember that every thing else is despi- 
cable, and not worth our care. To want little is 
true grandeur, and very few things are great, to a 
great mind. Those who form their thoughts in this 
manner, and abstract themselves from the world, 
are out of the way of fortune, and can look with 
contempt both on her favours and her frowns. At 
the same time, they who separate themselves from 
the immediate commerce with the busy part of 
mankind, are still beneficial to them, while, by 
their studies and writings, they recommend to them 
the small value which ought to be put upon w hat 
they pursue with so much labour and disquiet. 
While such men are thought the most idle, they 
are the most usefully employed. They have ail 
things, both human and Aviiic, under considera- 
tion, To be perfectly free from the insults of for- 
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tune, we should arm ourselves with their reflections. 
We should learn, that none but intellectual posses- 
sions are w^hat we can properly call our o^vn. All 
things from without arc but borrowed. What for- 
tune gives us, is not ours ; and whatever she gives, 
she can take away. 

It is a common imputation to Seneca, that though 
he declaimed with so much strength of reason, and 
a stoical contempt of riches and power, he was at 
the same time om? of the richest and most powerful 
men in Rome. I know no instance of his being 
insolent in that fortune, and can theretbrc read his 
thoughts on those subjects with the more deference. 
I will not give jhilosophy so poor a look as to say it 
cannot live in courts ; but 1 am of opinion, that it 
is tliere in the greatest eminence, when, amidst the 
affliieiK^e of all the M orld can bestow, and the ad- 
dresses of a crowd who follow him for that reason, a 
man can think both of himself and those about him, 
abstracted I’rorri these circumstances. Such a phi- 
loso[)her is as much above an anchorite, us a wise 
matron, who ])asses through the world witli inno- 
cence, is preferable to the nun who locks herself 
up from it. 

Full of these thoughts, I left my lodging, and 
took u walk to thv end of the town ; and the 

hurry and busy faces I met with about Whitehall 
made mo form to myself ideas ol‘ the different 
prospects of all I saw, from the turn and cast of 
their counteinnees. All, mothonght, had the same 
things in view: but prosecuted their hopes with a 
difterent air. Some showed an unbecoming eager- 
ness, some a surly impatience, some a winning de- 
ference; but the generality a servile complaisance. 

J could not but observe, as I roved about the 
offices, that all who were still but in expectation, 
murmured at Fortune ; and all who had obtained 
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tht‘ir wishers, immediately began to say, there was 
no such being. Each believed it an act of blind 
chance that any other man was preferred, but owed 
only to service and merit what he had obtained him- 
self. It is the fault of studious men to appear in 
public with too contemplative a carriage; and J be- 
gan to observe, that ray figure, a^e, and dress, made 
me particular ; for which reason, 1 thought it better 
to remove a studious countenance from among busy 
ones, and take a turn with a friend in the Priinj- 
Garden, 

Wlien my friend was alone with me there, 

Isaac,” said he, “ 1 know you come abroad only 
to moral i:.m and make observations ; and 1 will carry 
you hard bvi where you shall see all that you have 
yourself considered or read in authors, or collected 
irom experience, concerning blind Ibrtiine and irre- 
sistible Destiny, illustrated in real pin-sons, and pro- 
per mechanisms. 3'he (iraces, the Muses, the 
Fates, all the beings wliich have a good or ill in- 
fluence upon human life, are, you will say, very 
justly figured in the persons of women: and where 
i am carrying you, you will see fn/owg// of that sex 
together, in an employment whieli will have so im- 
portant an efrect upon tliose’ who are to receive 
their maniilacture, as will make them be respec- 
tively called Deities or Furies, as their labour shall 
prove disadvantageous or successful to their vo- 
taries.” Without waiting for my answer, he car- 
ried me to an apartment contiguous to the Ban- 
(jueting-housc, where there were placed at two 
long tables a large company of* young women, in 
decent and agreeable habits, making up tickets for 
the lottery appointed by the government. There 
walked between the tables a person who presided 
over the w^ork. This gentlewoman seemed an em- 
blem of Fortune; she commanded as if uncon- 
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cerned in their business ; and thougJi every thing 
was performed by her direction, she did not visibly 
interpose in particulars. She seemed in pain at our 
near approach to her, and most to approve us when 
we made her no advances. Her height, her mien, 
her gesture, her shape, and her countenance, had 
something that spoke familiarity and dignity. She 
therefore appeared to be not only a picture of For- 
tune, but of Fortune as 1 liked her; which made 
me break out in the following words : 

‘‘ MADAM, 

I am very glad to see the fate of the many, 
who now languish in expectation of what will be 
the event of your labours, in the hands of one w ho 
can act with so impartial an inditference. Pardon 
me, that have often seen you before, and have lost 
you for want of the respect due to you. Let me 
beg of you, w ho liavc both the furnishing and turn- 
ing of that wheel of lots, to be unlike the rest of 
your sex ; repulse the forw^ard and the bold, and fa- 
vour the modest and the humble. I know you fly 
the importunate ; but smile no more upon the care- 
less. Add not to the cofiers of the usurer ; but give 
the power of bestowing to the generous. Continue 
his wants, who cannot enjoy or communicate plenty; 
hut turn aw'ay his poverty, who can bear it with more 
eiise than he can see it in another.” 

ADVERTISEMENT, 

Whereas Philander signified to Clarinda, 
by letter bearing date Thursday twelve o’clock, that 
he had lost his heart by a shot from her eyes, and 
desired she would condescend to meet him the same 
day at eight in the evening at Rosamond’s pond; 
faithfully protesting, that in case she would not do 
him that honour, she might see the body of the said 
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Philander the next clay floating on the said lal;c of 
love, and that he desired only three sighs upon view 
of his said body : it is desired, if he has not made away 
with himself accordingly, that he would .forthwith 
show himself to the coroner of the city of Westmin- 
ster ; or Clarinda, being an old offender, will be 
found guilty of wilful murder. 


NM71. SATLillDAY, MAY 13, 1710. 


adtter rixatur de land sippe caprind, 

Propn^nat nugis annatus 

Hor. 1 Kp. xviii, 15. 

He strives for trifles, and for toys contends. 

And then in earnest, nhat he says, defends. 

Grecian Coffee-house, May 12. 

It hath happened to be for some days the deliberation 
at the learnedest board in this house, whence ho- 
nour and title had its first original. Timoleon, who 
is very particular in his opinion, but is thought par- 
ticular for no other cause but that he acts against 
depraved custom by the rules of nature and reason, 
in a very handsome discourse gave the company to 
understand, that in those ages which first degene- 
rated from the simplicity of life and natural justice, 
the wise among them thought it necessary to inspire 
men with the love of virtue, by giving those who 
adhered to the interests of innocence and truth some 
distinguishing. name to raise them above the com- 
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nion level of mankind. This way of fixing appel- 
lations of credit upon eminent merit, was what gave 
being to titles and terms of honour. “ 8uch a 
name,” continued he, “ without the qualities which 
should give a man pretence to be exalted above 
others, does but turn him to jest and ridicule. 
Should one see another cudgelled, or scurvily treated, 
do you think a man so used would take it kindly to 
be called Hector or Alexander? Every thing must 
bear a proportion with the outward value that is set 
upon it; or, instead of being long had in vene- 
ration, that very term of esteem will become a wwd 
of reproach.’’ When Tirnoleon had done speaking, 
Urbanus ])ursued the same purpose, by giving an 
account of the manner in which the Indian kings 
who were lately in Great-Britain, did honour to the 
person where they lodged. ‘‘ They were placed," 
said he, “ in an handsome apartment at an up- 
Jiolsterer’s in King-street, (k)vent-garden. The 
man of the house, it seems, had been very obser- 
vant of them, and ready in their service. These 
just and generous princes, who act according to the 
dictates ol’ natural justice, thought it proper to con- 
fer some dignity upon their hindJord before they left 
his house. One of them had been sick during his 
residence tliere, and having never before been in 
a bed, had a very great veneration for him who 
made that engine of repose, so useful and so ne- 
cessary ill his distress. It was consulted among the 
four princes, by w^hat name to dignify his great 
merit and services. The emperor of the Mohocks 

* About ft mouth before the date of thi^ paper, the four 
Indian here t^poken of, came into England tvitii the 

West india fleet, in Ijehalf of the six Indian nations, who at 
that time inhahitinl the back-country of North America, be- 
tween New England and the French settlements in Canada. 
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and the other three kings stood up, and in that pos- 
ture recounted the civilities they had received ; and 
particularly repeated the care which was taken of 
their sick brother. This, in their imagination, who 
are used to know the injuries of weather, and the 
vicissitudes of cold and heat, gave them very great 
impressions of a skilful upholsterer, whose furniture 
was so well contrived for their protection on such 
occasions. It is with these less instructed, I will 
not say less knowing people, the manner of doing 
honour, to impose some name significant of the 
qualities of the person they distinguish, and the 
good offices received from him. It was therefore 
resolved to call their landlord Cadaroque, which is 
the name of the strongest fort in their part of the 
world. When they had agreed upon the name, they 
sent for their landlord ; and as he entered into their 
presence, the emperor of the Mohocks, taking him by 
the hand, called him Cadaroque, After which, the 
other three princes repeated tlic same words and 
ceremony.” 

Timoleon appeared much satisfied with this ac- 
count; and, having a philosophic turn, began to 
argue against the modes and manners of those 
nations which we esteem polite, and to express 
himself with disdain at our usual method of calling 
such as arc strangers to our innovations Barbarous. 
“ I have,” says he, so great a deference for the 
distinction given by these princes, that Cndaroque 

shall be my upholsterer” He was going on ; but 

the intended discourse was interrupted by Minucio, 
who sat near him, a small philosopher, who is also 
somewhat of a politician ; one of those who set up 
for knowledge by doubting, and has no other way 
of making himself considerable, but by contra- 
dicting all he hears said. He has, besides much 
doubt and spirit of contradiction, a constant sus- 
n2 
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picion as to state afFairs. This accomplished gcn- 
tleraah, with a very awful brow, and a countenance 
full of weight, told Tiinoleoii, that it was a great 
niisfortunc men of letters seldom looked into the 
bottom of things. Will any man,” continued he, 
“ persuade me, tliat this was not, from the be- 
ginning to the end, a concerted alfair ? Who can 
convince the w'orld, that four kings shall come over 
liere, and lie at ihtt two Crowns and ('us/iion^ and 
one of them lall sick, and the place he called King- 
street, and all this by mere accident? No, no. To 
a man ol’very small penetration it appears, that Tat 
Vee Neen ilo Ga Itow, emperor of' the Mohocks, 
was prepared for this adventure beforehand. 1 do 
not care to contradict any gentleman in his dis- 
course ; but 1 must say, however Sa Ga Yealh Hun 
Get/i Ion and E Tow Oh Koam might be surprised 
in- this matter; lU'vertheless, Ho Nec YHli I'aw No 
Row knew it before he set foot on the English 
shore.” 

Tiinoleon looked steadfastly at him for some time: 
then shaked his head, paid for his tea, and marched 
off. Several others, who sat round Ihm, were in 
their turns attacked by this ready disputant. A gen- 
tleman, who was at some distance, haj)pened in 
discourse to say it was four miles to Hamniersmith. 
“ 1 must beg your pardon,” says Minucio ; when 
we say a place is so far off, we do not mean exactly 
from the very spot of earth we are in, but from the 
town where we are : so that you must begin your 
account from the end of Piccadilly ; and if you do 
so, 1 will lay any man ten to one, it is not above 
three good miles off.” Another, about Minucio's 
level of understanding, began to take him up in this 
important argument ; and maintained, that, con- 
sidering the way from Pimlico at the end of St. 
James’s-park, and the crossing from Chelsea by 
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Earl’s-court, he would stand to it, that it \i^as full 
four miles. But Minucio replied with groat vehe- 
mence, and seemed so much to have the better of 
the dispute, that his adversary quitted the field, as 
well as the other. 1 sat until 1 saw the table almost 
all vanished ; when, for want of discourse, Mi- 
nucio asked me, ‘‘ How I did?” to whicli I an- 
swered, “ Very well.” “ That is very much," 
said he ; “1 assure you, you look paler than ordi- 
nary.” Nay, thought I, if he will not allow me to 
know whether 1 am well or not, there is no staying 
for me neither. Upon which 1 took my leave, pon- 
dering, as 1 went home, at this strange poverty of 
imagination, wliich makes men run into the fault 
of giving contradiction. They want in their minds 
entertainment for themselves or their company, and 
therefore build all they speak upon what is started 
by others; and since they cannot improve that foun- 
dation, they strive to destroy it. The only way of 
dealing udth tht;se people is to answer in monosyl- 
lables, or by way of question. When one of them 
tells you a tiling that he thinks extraordinary, I go 
no farther than, “ Say you so. Sir? Indeed ! Hey- 
day!” or, “is it come to that?” 'fhese little rules, 
which appear but silly in the repetition, have brought 
me with great tranquillity to this age. And I have 
made it an observation, that as assent is more agree- 
able than flattery, so contradiction is more odious 
than calumny. 

ADVEKTISEMENT. 

Mr. Bickerstaft”s aCrial messenger has brought 
liim a report of what passed at the auction of pic- 
tures, which was in Somerset-house yard on Monday 
last ; and finds there were no screens present, but all 
transacted with great justice. 
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N.B. All false buyers at auctions being em- 
ployed only to bide others, are from this day for- 
ward to be known in Mr, Bickerstaff^s writings by the 
word Serpens. 


N« 172. TUESDAY, MAY 16, 17IO. 


jQttorf quisque vitet^ nunquam homini satis 
Caulitni est m horas. 

IIoR. 2 Od. xiii. 1.1. 

No man can tell the tlanfi^ers of each hour. 

Nor is prepared to meet them— — — 

From 7 IUJ own Apartment, May 15 . 

When a man is ii\ a serious mood, and ponders 
\ipon bis own make, with a retrospect to the actions 
of his life and the many fatal miscarriages in it, 
which he owes to ungoverned passions, he is then 
apt to say to himself, that experience has guarded 
him against such errors for the future : but nature 
often recurs in spite of his best resolutions ; and it 
is to the very end of our days a struggle between 
our reason and our temper, which shall have the 
empire over us. However, this is very mucii to be 
helped by circumspection, and a constant alarm 
against the first onsets of passion. As this is, in 
general, a necessary care to make a man’s life easy 
and agreeable to himself ; so it is more particularly 
the duty of such as are engaged in friendship, and 
nearer commerce wdth others. Those who have 
their joys, have also their griefs in proportion ; and 
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none can extremely exalt or depress friends, bat 
friends, llie harsh things, which come from the 
rest of the world, are received and repulsed with 
that s])]nt, which every honest man bears for his 
own vindication ; but unkindness, in vvords/ or 
actions, among frituids, affects ns at the first in- 
stant in the inniosi recesses of our souls. Indif- 
ferent people, if J may so say can wound us only 
in heterogeneous parts, inahn us in our legs or 
arms ; but tlie friend c.in make no pass but at the 
heart itselt*. On the other side, the most impotent 
assistance, the mere well-wishes of a friend, gives 
a man constancy and courage against the most pre- 
vailing forct' of his enemies. It is here only a man 
enjoys and suffers to the quick. For this reason, 
the most gentle beliaviour is absolutely necessary to 
maintain friendship in any degree above the com- 
mon level ()f‘ acquaintance. But there is a relation 
of life much more near than the most strict and 
sacred friendship, that is to say, marriage. This 
union is of too close and delicate a nature to be 
easily conceived by those who do not know that con- 
dition by experience. Here a man should, if pos- 
sible, soften his passions; if not ibr his own case, 
in compliance to a creature formed witli a mind of a 
quite different make from his own. J am sure, I 
do not mean it an injury to women, when 1 say 
there is a sort of sex in souls. I am tender of of- 
fending them, and know it is hard not to do it on 
this subject ; but 1 must go on to say, that the soul 
of a man, and that of a woman, are made very un- 
like, according to the employments for which they 
are designed. The ladies will please to observe, I 
say, our minds have different, not superior, qua- 
lities to theirs. The virtues have respectively a 
masculine and feminine cast. What we call in 
men wisdom, is in women prudence. It is a par- 
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iiality to call one greater than the other. A prudent 
woman is in tlie same class of honour as a i^^weman, 
and the scandals in the way of both are equally dan- 
gerous. »But to jnake this state any thing but a bur- 
den, and not hang a weight upon our very beings, 
it is proper each of the couple should frequently re- 
member that tliere are man}" things which grow 
out of their very natures that are pardonable, nay 
bccotning, when considered as such, but without 
that reflection must give the quickest pain and vexa- 
tion. To manage \vell a great family, is as wor- 
thy an instance of capacity, as to execute a great 
employment : and lor the generality, as women 
perform the considerable part of their duties, as 
well as men do theirs; so in their common be- 
haviour, females of ordinary genius are not more 
trivial than the common rate of men ; and, in 
my opinion, the playing of a fan is every whit 
as good an entertainment as the beating of a snuft- 
box. 

But, however I have rambled in this libertine 
maimer of writing by way of Essay, I now sat down 
w"ith an intention to represent to my readers, how 
pernicious, how sudden, and how fatal, surprises of 
passion are to the mind of man ; and that in the 
more intimate commerces of life they are more li- 
able to arise, even in our most sedate and indolent 
hours. Occurrences of this kind have had very ter- 
rible eflbcts ; and when one reflects upon them, we 
cannot but tremble to consider, w hat we are capable 
of being w rought up to, against all the ties of na- 
ture, love, honour, reason, and religion, though 
the man who breaks through them all had, an hour 
before he did so, a lively and virtuous sense of their 
dictates. When unhappy catastrophes make up 
part of the history of princes and persons who act 
m high spheres, or arc represented in the moving 
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language and well-wrought scenes of tragedians, 
they do not fail of striking us with terror; but then 
they affect ns only in a transient manner, and pass 
through our imaginations as incidents in which our 
fortunes are too humble to be concerned, or which 
writers form for the ostentation of their own force ; 
or, at most, as things fit rather to exercise the 
powers of our minds, than to create new habits in 
them. Instead of such high passages, I was think- 
ing it would be of great use, if any body could hit 
it, to lay before the world such adve ntures as befall 
persons not exalted above the common level. This, 
inethought, would better prevail upon the ordinary 
race of m«n ; who arc so prepossessed with out- 
ward appearances, that they mistake fortune for 
nature, and believe nothing can relate to them, 
that does not happen to such as live aiid look like 
themselves. 

'file unhappy end of a gentleman, whose story 
an acquaintance of mine was just now telling me, 
would be very proper for this end, if it could be re- 
lated with all the circumstances as 1 heard it this 
evening ; for it touched me so much, that I cannot 
forbear entering upon it. 

“ Mr. Eustace, a young gentleman of a good 
estate near Dublin in Ireland^ married a lady of 
youth, beauty and modesty, and lived with her, 
in general, with much ease and tranquillity ; but 
w^as in his secret temper impatient of rebuke. She 
was apt to fall into little sallies of passion ; yet as 
suddenly recalled by her own reflection on her 
fault, and the consideration of her husband’s tem- 
per. It happened, as he, his wife, and her sister, 
were at supper together about two months ago, 
that in the midst of a careless and familiar conver- 
sation, the sisters fell into a little warmth and con- 
tradiction. He, who was one of that sort of men 
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who are never uiiconcerued at what passes before 
tiiein, iell into an outrageous passion on the side of 
the sister. The person al)out whom they disputed 
was so near, that they were under no restraint from 
running into vain repetitions of past heats : on 
which occasion all the aggnivations of anger and 
distaste boiled up, and were repeated with the bit- 
terness of exasperated lovers. The wife, observing 
lier husband extremely moved, began to turn it off, 
ami rally him for interposing between two people, 
who from their infancy had been angry and pleased 
with each other evcTy half hour. But it descended 
deeper into liis thoughts, and they broke up with a 
sullen silence. The wife immediately retired to her 
(‘hamher, whither her husband soon after followed. 
When they were in bed, ho sooti dissembled a sleep; 
and she, pleased that his thouglits were composed, 
lell i)>to a real one. Their apartment uas- very dis- 
tant fi’om the rest of the laniily, in a lonely country- 
hom^e. lie now smv his opportunity, and with a 
dagger lie had brinight to bed with him stabbed his 
wife in the side. Slie awaked in the highest terror ; 
but immediately imagining it was a blow designed 
for her husband by ruffians, began to grasp him, and 
strove to wake and arouse him to defend himself. He 
still pretended himself sleeping, and gave her a second 
w'ound. 

“ She now drew open the curtain, and by the 
help of moonlight, saw his hand lifted up to stab 
her. The horror disarmed her from further strug- 
; and he, enraged anew at being diseoveretl, 
m^a liis poniard in her bosom. As soon as he be- 
Ifevecl he had dispatched her, he attempted to 
escape out of the window: but she, still alive, 
called to him not to hurt himself; for she might 
live. He was so stung with the insupportable re- 
flection upon her goodness, and his owm villainy, 
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that he jumped to the bed, and wounded her ail 
over with as much rage as if every blow was pro- 
voked by new aggravations. In this fury of mind 
he fled away. His wife had still strength to go to 
her sister’s apartment, and give an account of this 
wonderful tragedy ; but died the next day. Some 
weeks after, an oflicer of justice, in attempting to 
seize the criminal, flred upon him, as did the cri- 
minal upon the oflicer. Both their balls took place, 
and both immediately expired. 


N* 173. THURSDAY, MAY 18, I710. 


Sapientiu prima est 

Stultitid caruisse, IIoR. 1 Ep. i. 41. 

Wlieii free from fully, we to wisdom rise. 

Francis. 


Sheer-lanfty May 17- 

When I first began to learn to push, this last win- 
ter, my master had a great deal of work upon his 
hands to make me unlearn the postures and motions 
which* I had got, by having in my younger years 
practised back-sword, with a little eye to the single, 
falchion. Knock Downy was the word in the civil 
wars ; and we generally added to this skill the 
knowledge of the Cornish hugy as well as the grap- 
ple, to play with hand and foot. By this means, 
1 was for defending my head when the French 
gentleman was making a full pass at my bosom; 

VOL. IV, o 
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insomuch, that he told me I was fairly killed seven 
times in one morninp;, without having done my 
master any other mischief than one knock on the 
pate. T'his was a great misfortune to me ; and I 
believe I may say, without vanity, I am the first 
who ever pushed so erroneously, and yet conaucred 
the prejudice of education so well, as to make my 
passes so clear, and recover hand and foot with that 
agility as I do at this day. The truth of it is, the 
first rudiments of education are given very indis- 
creetly by most parents, as much with relation to 
the more important concerns of the mind, as in the 
gesture s of the body. Whatever children are de- 
signed for, and whatever prospects the fortune or 
interest of their parents may give them in their fu- 
ture lives, they are all promiscuously instructed the 
same way ; and Horace and Virgil must be thumbed 
by a boy, as well before he goes to an apprentice- 
ship, as to the university. This ridiculous way 
of treating the under-aged of this island has very 
often raised both my spleen and mirth, but I think 
never both at once so much as to-day. A good 
mother of our neighbourhood made me a visit with 
her son and heir ; a lad somewhat above five feet, 
and wants but little of the height and strength ol‘ a 
good musqueteer in any regiment in the service. 
Her business was to desire I would examine him; 
for he w^as far gone in a book, the first letters oi‘ 
which she often saw in my papers. The youth pro- 
duced it, and I found it was my friend Horace. It 
w as very easy to turn to the place the boy was learn- 
ing ill, which was the fifth Ode of the first book, to 
Pyrrha. I read it over aloud, as well because 1 am 
always delighted when I turn to the beautiful parts 
of that author, as also to gain time for considering a 
little how to keep up the mother's pleasure in her 
child, which I thought barbarity to interrupt. In 
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the first place I asked liirii, ‘‘ Who this same 
Pyrrha was ?” He answered very readily, ‘‘ She 
was the wife of Pyrrhus, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains.” I lifted up my hands. The mother court- 
sies — Nay,” says she, — “ I knew you would stand 
in admiration — 1 assure you/' continued she, for 
all he looks so tail, lie is but very young. Pray ask 
him some more ; never spare him.’' With that 1 
took the liberty to ask liim, what was the cha- 
racter of this gentlewoman?” He read the three 
first verses ; 


Quis mult a gracilis te jnier in rosa 
Perfusus liqnidis urt^et odoribus 

Grata, Pyrrha, sub antra ? Hor. 1 Od. v. i. 


And very gravely told me, she lived at the sign of 
The Rose in a cellar. 1 took care to be very much 
astonished at the lad’s improvements; but withal 
advised her, as soon as possible, to take him from 
school, for he could learn no more there, 'i'his very 
silly dialogue was a lively image of the impertinent 
method used in breeding boys without genius or 
spirit to the reading things for which their heads 
were never framed. But this is the natural effect of 
a certain vanity in the minds of parents ; who arc 
wonderfully delighted with the thought of breeding 
their children to accomplishments, which they be- 
lieve nothing, but want of the same care in their 
own fathers, prevented them from being masters 
of. Thus it is, that the part of life most fit for 
improvement is generally employed in a method 
against the bent of nature ; and a lad of such parts 
as are fit for an occupation, where there can he no 
calls out of the beaten path, is two or three years of 
his time wholly taken up in knowing, how well 
Ovid’s mistress became such a dress ; how' sucli a 
nymph for her cruelty was changed into such an 
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animal ; and hotr it is made generous in ^neas to 
put Turnus to death ; gallantries that can no more 
come within the occurrences of the lives of ordinary 
men, thah they can be relished by their imagina- 
tions. However, still the humour goes on from one 
generation to another ; and the pastry-cook here in 
the lane, the other night, told me, “ he would not 
yet take away his son from his learning ; but has 
resolved, as soon as he had a little smattering in 
the Greek, to put him apprentice to a soap-boiler.’^ 
Tliesc wrong beginnings determine our success in 
the world ; and when our thoughts are originally 
falsely biassed, their agility and force do but carry 
us the further out of our way, in proportion to our 
speed. 13 ut we are half way our journey, when wc 
have got into the right road. If all our days were 
usefully employed, and wc did not set out imper- 
tinently, we should not have so many grotesque pro- 
fessors in all the arts of life ; but every man would 
be in a proper and becoming method of distinguish- 
ing or entertaining himself suitably to what nature 
designed Inm. As they go on now, our parents do 
not only force us upon \^at is against our talents, 
but our teachers arc also as injudicious in what they 
put us to learn. 1 have hardly ever since suffered 
so much by the charms of any beauty, as I did 
before I had a sense of passion, for not appre- 
hending that the smile of Lalago was i^^'hat pleased 
Horace ; and I verily believe, the stripes I suf- 
fered about Digito malt perlmaci has given me that 
irreconcileahle avei*sion, wliich I shall carry to my 
grave, against coquettes. 

As for the elegant writer of whom J am talking, 
his excellencies are to be observed as they relate to 
the different concerns of his life ; and he is always 
to he looked upon as a lover, a courtier, or a man 
of wit. His admirable Odes have numberless in- 
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stances of his merit hi each of these cl)aracters. 
His Epistles and Satires are full of pro[)er notices 
for the conduct; of life in a court ; and wliat we call 
good breeding, is most agreeably interrnreetl with 
his morality. His addresses to the persons who 
favoured him, are so ininntal)ly engaging, that 
Augustus complained of him for so seldom writing 
to him, and asked him, “ wdiether he w as afraid 
posterity should read their names together Now 
for the generality of men to spend much time in such 
writings is as pleasant a folly as any he ridicules. 
Whatever the crowd of scholars may pretend, if* 
tlieir way of life, or their own imaginations, do not 
I«ul them to a taste of him, they may read, nay 
write, fifty volumes upon him, and be just as lluy 
were when they began. I remember to have heard 
a great painter say, “ There are certain faces for 
certain ])ainters, as well as certain subjects for cer- 
tain poets.” This is as true in the choice of studies ; 
and no one will ever relish an author thoroughly 
w^ell, who would not have been fit company for that 
author, had they lived at the same time. All others 
are mechanics in learning, and take the sentiments 
of writers likt' waiting-servants who ri‘pt)rt wliat 
passed at their master’s table ; but debase every 
thought and expression, for want of the air with 
which tliey were uttered. 
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N» 174. SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1710. 


Quern mala stultitia, aut qutpcunque insciiia veri, 

Ccecum agil^ insanurn (Jhrt/sippi portictts, et grex 
Autumat, 

Hor. 2 Sat. iii. 

Whom vicious passions, or whom falsehood, blind. 

Are by the Stoics held of madding kind. 

Francis. 

From my own Apartment, May ID. 

The learned Scotus, to distinguish the race of man- 
kind, gives every individual of that species what he 
calls a Seity, something peculiar to himself, which 
makes him different from all other persons in the 
world. This particularity renders him either vener- 
able or ridiculous, according as he uses his talents, 
which always grow out into faults, or improve into 
virtues. In the office I have undertaken, you are to 
observe, that I have hitherto presented only the 
more insignificant and lazy part of mankind under 
the denomination of dead men, together with the 
degrees towards non-existence, in which others can 
neither be said to live or be defunct ; but are only 
animals merely dressed up like men, and differ from 
each other but as flies do by a little colouring or flut- 
tering of their wings. Now as our discourses hereto- 
fore have chiefly regarded the indolent part of the 
species, it remains that we do justice also upon the 
impertinently active and enterprising. Such as these 
1 shall take particular cure to place in safe custody^ 
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and have used all possible diligence to run up my 
edifice in Moorfields for that service. 

We, who are adepts in astrology, can impute it 
to several causes in the planets, that this quarter of 
our great city is the region of such persons as either 
never had, or have lost the use of reason. It has 
indeed been, time out of mind, the reception of fools 
as well as madmen. The care and information of 
the former I assign to other learned men, who have 
for that end taken up their habitation in those parts ; 
as, among others, to the famous Dr. Trotter, and 
my ingenious friend Dr. Langham. These oracu- 
lous proficients are day and night employed in deep 
searches, for the direction of such as run astray after 
their lost goods : but at present they are more par- 
ticularly serviceable to their country, in foretelling 
the fate of such as have chances in the public lot- 
tery. Dr. Langharn shows a peculiar generosity on 
this occasion, taking only one half-crown for a pre- 
diction, eighteen-pence of which to be paid out of 
the prizes ; which method the doctor is willing to 
comply with in favour of every adventurer in the 
whole lottery. Leaving therefore the whole gene- 
ration of such inquirers to such Literati as I have 
now mentioned, we arc to proceed towards peopling 
our house, which we have erected with the greatest 
cost and care imaginable. 

It is necessary in this place to premise, that the 
superiority and force of mind which is born with men 
of great geiuus, and which, when it falls in with a 
noble imagination, is called poetical fury, does not 
come under my consideration ; but the pretence to 
such an impulse, without natural warmth, shall be 
allowed a fit object of this charity; and all the 
volumes, written by such hands, shall be from time to 
time placed in proper order upon the rails of the un- 
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housed booksellers within the district of the college, 
who have long^ inhabited this quarter, in the same 
manner as they are already dis])Osed, soon after the 
publication. 1 promise myself from these writings 
my best opiates for those patients, whose high ima- 
ginations and hot spirits have awaked iluan into 
distraction. Their boiling tempers are not to be 
wrought upon by my gruels and julej)s, hut must ever 
be employed, or appear to be so ; or their recovery 
w ill be impracticable. I shall thcrel'ore make use of 
such poets as preserve so constant a mediocrity, as 
never to elevate the mind into joy, or depress it into 
sadness, yet at the same time keep the faculties of 
the readers in suspense, though they introduce no 
ideas of their OAvn. By this means, a disordered 
mind, like a broken limb, Avill recover its strength 
by the sole benefit of being out of use, and lying 
without motion. But, as reading is not an enter- 
taiiinient that can take up the full time of my pa- 
tients, I have now in pension a proportionable num- 
ber of story-tellers, who are by turns to walk about 
the galleries of tlie bouse, and by their narrations 
second the labours of my pretty good poets. There 
are among these story-tellers, some that have so 
earnest countenances, and weighty brows, that they 
will draw a madman, even when his fit is just corning 
on, into a whisper; and by the force of shrugs, nods, 
and busy gestures, make him stand amazed so long, 
as that we have time to give him his broth without 
danger. 

But, as fortune has the possession of men's minds, 
a physician may cure all the sick people of ordinary 
degree in the Avliole towm, and never come into 
reputfition. I shall tlierefore begin with persons of 
condition ; and the first I shall undertake shall be tlic 
lady Fidget, the general visitant, and Will Voluble, 
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the fine talker. These persons shall be first locked 
up, for the peace of all whom the one visits, and all 
whom the other talks to. 

The passion, that first touched the brain of both 
these persons, was env^ ; which has had such won- 
drous efiects, that to this lady Fidget owes that she 
is so courteous ; to this, Will Voluble that he is so 
eloquent. Fidget has a restless torment in hearing' 
of any one’s prosperity; and cannot know any quiet 
until she visits her, and is eye-witness of something 
that lessens it. Thus her life is a continual search 
after what docs not concern her ; and her compa- 
nions speak kindly even of the absent and the unfor- 
tunate to teaze her. She was the first that visited 
FI avia after the small-pox, and has never seen her 
since because she is not altered. Call a young wo- 
man handsome in her company, and she tells you it 
is pity she has no fortune : say she is rich, and she 
is as sorry that she is silly. With all this ill-nature, 
Fidget is herself young, rich, and handsome ; but 
loses the pleasure of all those qualities, because she 
has them in common with others. 

To make up her misery, she is well bred ; she 
hears commendations, until she is ready to faint for 
want of venting herself in contradictions. This mad- 
ness is not expressed by the voice ; but is uttered in 
the eyes and features ; its first symptom is, upon be- 
holding an agreeable object, a suaden approbation 
immediately checked with dislike. 

This lady I shall take the liberty to conduct into 
a bed of straw and darkness ; and have some hopes, 
that after long absence from the light, the pleasure 
of seeing at all, may reconcile her to what she shall 
see, though it proves to be never so agreeable. 

My physical remark on the distraction of envy in 
other persons, and particularly in Will Voluble, is 
interrupted by a vivsit from Mr. Kidney, with advicen 
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which will bring matter of new disturbance to many 
possessed with this sort of disorder, which 1 shall 
publish to bring out the symptoms more kindly, and 
lay the distemper more open to my view. 

St. James's Coffee-house, May 19. 

TJiis evening a mail froiO Holland brought the 
following advices : 

From tlic Camp before Douay, May 2G, N. S. 

On the twenty-third the French assembled their 
army, and encamped with their right near Bouchaiiu 
and their left near Crevecoeur. Upon this motion 
of the enemy, the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene made a movement v/ith their army on the 
twenty-fourth, and encamped from Arlicux to Vitry 
and Isez Esquerchien, where they are so advantage- 
ously posted, that they not only cover the siege, se- 
cure our convoys of provisions, forage, and ammu- 
nition, from Lisle and Toiiniay, and the canals and 
dikes we have made to turn the water of the Scarp 
and La Cense to Bouchain ; but are in readiness, by 
marching from the right, to possess themselves of 
the field of battle marked out betwixt Vitry and 
Montigny, or from the left to gain the lines of cir- 
cumvallation betwixt Fierin and Deehy : so that 
whatever way the enemy shall approach to attack 
us, whether by the plains of Lens, or by Bouchain 
and Valenciennes, w e have but a very small move- 
ment to make, to possess ourselves of the ground on 
which it wiW be most advantageous to receive them. 
The enemy marched this morning from their left, 
and are encamped w ith their right at Oisy, and their 
left toward Arras, and, according to our advices, 
wdll pass the Scarp to-morrow, and enter on the 
plains of Lens, though sc\eral regiments of horse, 
the German and Liege troops, wdiich are destined to 
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compose part of their army, have not yet joined 
them. If they pass the Scarp, we shall do the like 
at the same time, to possess ourselves with all pos- 
sible advantage of the field of battle : but if they 
continue where they are, we shall not remove, be- 
cause in our present station we sufficiently cover from 
all insults both our siege and convoys. 

Monsieur Villars cannot yet go without crutches, 
and it is believed will have much difficulty to ride. 
He and the duke of Berwick are to command the 
French army, the rest of the marshals being only to 
assist in council. 

Last night we entirely perfected four bridges over 
the Amint Fosse at both attacks ; and our saps are so 
far advanced, that in three or four days, batteries 
will be raised on the Glacvi, to batter in breach both 
the outworks and ramparts of the town. 

Letters from the Hague of the rwenty-seventh, 
N. S. say, Hiat the deputies of the States of’ Holland, 
who set out for Gertruydenburg on the twenty-third, 
to renew the conferences with the French ministers, 
returned on the twenty-sixth, and had communicated 
to the States-general the new overtures that were 
made on the part of France, which, it is believed, if 
they are in earnest, may produce a general treaty. " 


No 175. TUESDAY, MAY 23, 1710. 


From my own Apartment, May 22, 

Tn the distribution of the apartments in the Now 
Bedlam, proper regard is had to the different sexes, 
and the lodgings accommodated accordingly. Among 
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Other necessaries, as 1 have thought fit to appoint 
itory-tellers to soothe ihc^ men, so I have allowed 
tale-bearers to indulge the intervals of‘ my female 
patients. . But before I enter upon disposing of the 
main of the great body that wants my assistance, it 
is necessary to consider the human race abstracted 
from all other distinctions and considerations except 
that of sex. This will lead us to a nearer view of 
their excellencies and imperfections, which are to be 
accounted the one or the other, as they are suitable 
to the design for which the person so defective or 
accomplished came into the world. 

To make this inquiry aright, we must speak of the 
life of people of condition ; and the proportionable 
applications to those below them will be easily made, 
so as to value the whole specie$ by the same rule. 
We will begin with the woman, and behold her as 
a virgin in her father’s house. This state of her life 
is infinitely more delightful tlian that of her brother 
at the same age. While she is entertained with 
learning melodious airs at her spinnet, is led round 
a room in the most complaisant manner to a fiddle, 
or is entertained with applauses of her beauty and 
perfection in the ordinary conversation she meets 
with ; the young man is under the dictates of a rigid 
schoolmaster or instructor, contradicted in every word 
he speaks, and curbed in all the inclinations he dis- 
covers. Mrs. Elizabeth is the object of desire and 
admiration, looked upon with delight, courted with 
all the powers of eloquence and address, approached 
with a certain worship, and defended witli a certain 
loyalty. This is her case as to the world. In her 
domestic character, she is the companion, the friend, 
and confidant of her mother, and the object of a plea- 
sure, something like the love between angels, to her 
father. Her youth, her beauty, her air, are by him 
looked upon with an ineffable transport beyond any 
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Other jov in this life, with as much purity as can be 
met with in the next. 

Her brother William, at the same years, is but in 
the rudiments of tliose acquisitions which, must gain 
him esteem in the world. His heart beats for ap- 
plause among men ; yet he is fearful of every step 
towards it. If he proposes to himself to make a figure 
in the world, his youth is damped with the prospect 
of difficulties, dangers, and dishonours ; and an op- 
position in all generous attempts, whether they re- 
gard his love or his ambition. 

In the next stage of life, she has little else to do 
but (what she is accomplished for by the mere gifts 
of nature) to appear lovely and agreeable to her hus- 
band, tender to her children, and affable to her ser- 
vants. But a man, when he enters into this way, is 
but in the first scene, far from the accomplishment 
of his design. He is now in all things to act for 
others as well as himself. He is to have industry 
and frugality in his private affairs, and integrity and 
address in public. To these qualities, he must add 
a courage and resolution to support his other abilities, 
lest he be interrupted in the prosecution of his just 
endeavours, in which the honour and interest of his 
posterity are as much concerned as his own personal 
welfare. 

This little sketch may, in some measure, give an 
idea of the different parts which the sexes have to 
act, and the advantageous as well as inconvenient 
terms -on which they are to enter upon their several 
parts of life. This may also be some rule to us in 
the examination of their conduct. In short, I shall 
take it for a maxim, that a woman who resigns the 
purpose of being pleasing, and the man who gives 
up the thoughts of being wise, do equally quit their 
claim to the true causes of living ; and are to be 

VOL. IV, p 
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allowed the diet and discipline of my charitable struc- 
ture, to reduce them to reason. 

On the other side, the woman who hopes to please 
by methods which should make her odious, and the 
man who would be thought wise by a behaviour that 
renders him ridiculous, are to be taken into custody 
for their false industry, as justly as they ought for 
their negligence. 

N. B. Mr. Hickerstaff is taken extremely ill 
with the tooth-ache, and cannot proceed in this 
discourse. 


St. James s CoffeeJiousey May 22. 

Advices from Flanders of the 30th instant, N. S. 
say, That the duke of Marlborough, having intelli- 
gence of the enemy's passing the Scarp on the 29th 
in the evening, and their march towards the plains 
of Lens, had put the confederate army in motion, 
which was advancing tow ards the camp on the north 
side of that river betw een Vitry and Henin-Leitard. 
The confederates, since the approach of the enemy, 
have added several new redoubts to their camp, and 
draw n the cannon out of the lines of circumvalJation 
in a readiness for the batteries. 

It is not believed, notwithstanding these appear- 
ances, that the enemy will hazard a battle for the 
relief of Douay ; the siege of which place is carried 
on with all the success that can be expected, consi- 
dering the difficulties they meet with occasioned by 
the inundations. On the 28th at night we made a 
lodgment on the saliant angle of the glacis of the se- 
cond counterscarp, and our approaches are so far 
advanced, that it is believed the town will be obliged 
to surrender before the 8th of the next month. 
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N« 176. THURSDAY, MAY 25, 1710. 


Nullum numen abest, si sil prudentia, 

Juv. Sat. X. 365. 

Whoe’er takes Prudence for his guard and guide, 
Engages ev’ry guardian beside. 

From mij own Apartment ^ Maij 23. 

Tins evening, after a little case from the raging ])aiu 
caused by so small an organ as an aching tooth (un- 
der which 1 have behaved myself so ill as to have 
broke two pipes and my spectacles) I began to reflect 
with admiration on those heroic spirits, which in the 
conduct of their lives seem to live so much above the 
condition of our make, as not only under the ago- 
nies of pain to forbear any intemperate word or gt‘s- 
turc, but also in their general and ordinary behaviour, 
to resist the impulses of their very blood and consti- 
tution. Tliis watch over a man’s self, and the com- 
mand of his temper, 1 take to be the greatest of hu- 
man perfections, and is the effect of a strong and 
resolute mind. It is not only the most expedient 
practice for carrying on our own designs ; but is also 
very deservedly the most amiable quality in the sight 
of others. It is a winning deference to mankind, 
which creates an immediate imitation of itself where- 
eyer it appears ; and prevails upon ail, who have to 
do w’ith a person endued with it, either through 
shame or emulation. 1 do not know how to express 
this habit of mind, except you will let me call it 
Equanimity, if is a virtue which is necessary at 
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every hour, in every place, and in all conversations ; 
and it is the effect of a regular and exact prudence. 
Fie that will look back upon all the acquaintances 
he has had in his whole life, will find, he has seen 
more men capable of the greatest employments and 
performances, than such as could, in the general 
bent of their carriage, act otherwise than according 
to their own complexion and humour. But the in- 
dulgence of ourselves, in Tvholly giving way to our 
natural propensity, is so unjust and improper a li- 
cence, that when people take it up, there is but very 
little difference, with relation to their friends and 
families, whether they are good or ill natured men : 
for he that errs by being wrought upon by what we 
call the sw'eetuess of his temper, is as guilty as he 
that offends through the perverseness of it. 

It is not therefore to be regarded w hat men arc in 
themselves, but what they are in their actions. Eu- 
crates is the best-natured of all men ; but that natu- 
ral softness has effects quite contrary to itself; and 
for want ol‘ due bounds to his benevolence, while 
lie has a w ill to be a friend to all, he has the power 
of being such to none, flis constant inclination to 
please, makes him never fail of doing so ; though, 
Huthout being capable of falsehood, he is a friend only 
to those who are present ; for the same humour 
w hich makes him the best companion, renders him 
the worst correspondent. It is a melancholy thing 
to consider, that the most engaging sort of men in 
conversation, are frequently the most tyrannical in 
powder, and the least to be depended upon in friend- 
ship. It is certain this is not to be imputed to their 
own disposition ; but he, that is to be led by others, 
has only good luck if he is not the worst, though in 
himself the best, man living. For this reason, we 
are no more wholly to indulge our good than our ill 
dispositions. 1 remember a crafty old cit, one day 
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Speaking of a well-natured young fellow, who set 
up with a good stock in Lombard-street; “ I will,” 
says be, ‘‘lay no more money in bis jiands; for he 
never denied me any thing.” Tliis was a»very base, 
but with him a prudential, reason for breaking off 
commerce : and this acquaintance of mine carried 
this way of judging so far, that he has often told me. 
“he never cared to deal with a man he liked ; for 
that our affections must never enter into our bu- 
siness.” 

"When wc look round us in tliis populous city, 
and consider how credit and (‘steern are lodged, you 
find men have a great share of the former, without 
the least portion of the latter. He, w ho know\s him- 
self for a bi'ust of prey, looks upon others in the same 
light ; and w e are so apt to judge of others by our- 
selves, that the man who has no nie*rcy, is as careful 
as possible never to want it. Hence it is, that in 
many instances men gain credit by the very contrary 
methods by w'liieh they do esteem ; for wary tra- 
ders tliink every affec‘tion of the mind a key to their 
cash. 

But what led me into this discourse, w as my im- 
patience of pain ; and I liave, to my great disgrace, 
seen an instance of the contrary carriage in so high 
a degree, that 1 am out oi’ countenance that I e\er 
rt‘ad Seneca. When 1 look upon the eonduet of 
others in such occurrences, as well as behold their 
equanimltij in the general tenor of their life, it very 
inueh abates the self-love, which is seldom well 
governed by any sort of men, and least of all by us 
authors. 

The fortitude of a man, w ho brings his will to the 
obedience of his reason, is conspicuous, and carries 
witli it a dignity in the lowest state imaginable. J\)or 
Martius, who now lies languishing in the most vio- 
lent fever, discovers in the faintest moments of his 
i‘ 2 
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distemper sucli a greatness of mind, that a perfect 
stranger, who should now behold him, would indeed 
see an object of pity, but at the same time, that it 
was lately ‘an ob ject of veneration. His gallant spirit 
resigns, but resigns with an air that speaks a reso- 
lution which could yield to nothing but fate itself. 
This is conquest in the philosophic sense ; but the 
empire over ourselves is, methinks, no less laudable 
in common life, where the whole tenor of a man’s 
carriage is in subservience to his own reason, and in 
confonnity both to the good sense and inclination of 
other men. 

Arista‘us is, in my opinion, a perfect master of 
himself in all circumstances. He has all the spirit 
that man can have : and yet is as regular in his be- 
haviour as a mere machine. He is sensible of every 
passion, hut ruffled by none. In conversation, he 
frequently seems to be less knowing to be more obli- 
ging ; and chuses to be on a level w'ith others, rather 
than opprt'ss with the superiority of his genius. In 
friendship, he is kind without profession. In busi- 
ness, expeditious without ostentation. With the 
greatest softness and benevolence imaginable, he is 
impartial in spite of all importunity, even that of his 
owm good-nature. He is ever clear in his judgment; 
but in complaisance to his company speaks with 
doubt ; and never fihow^s confidence in argument, 
but to support the sense of another. Were such an 
equality of mind the general endeavour of all men, 
how sweet would be the pleasures of conversation ! 
Ho that is loud w’ould then understand, tliat we 
ought to call a constable ; and know, that spoiling 
good company is the most heinous vvay of breaking 
the peace. We should then be relieved from those 
;:ealots in society, who take upon them to be angry 
for all the company, and quarrel with the waiters 
to wshow they have no respect for any body else in the 
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room. To be in a rage before you Is, In a kind, 
being angry with you. You may as well stand naked 
before company, as to use such familiarities ; and to 
be careless of what you say is the most clownish way 
of being undressed. 

Sheer-lane, May 24. 

When I came home this evening, I found the 
following letters ; and because I think one a very 
good answer to the other, as well as that it is tiie 
affair of a young lady, it must be immediately 
dismissed. 

sia, 

1 have a good fortune, partly paternal, and 
partly acquired. My younger years I spent in bu- 
siness; but, age coming on, and having no more 
children than one daughter, I resolved to be a slave 
no longer : and accordingly, I have disposed of rny 
effects, placed my money in the funds, bought a 
])retty scat in a pleasant country, am making a gar- 
den, and have set up a pack of little beagles. I live 
in the midst of a good many well-bred neighbours, 
and several well-tempered clergymen. Against a 
rainy day, 1 have a little library ; and against the 
gout in rny stomach, a little good claret. With all 
this I am the iniserablest man in the w orld ; not that 
I have lost the relish of any of these pleasures, but 
am distracted with such a multiplicity of entertain- 
ing objects, that I am lost in the variety. I am in 
such a hurry of idleness, that 1 do not know with 
what diversion to begin. Therefore, Sir, I rnus( 
beg the favour you, when your more weighty af- 
fairs will permit, to put me in some method of do- 
ing nothing; for I hnd Pliny makes a great differ- 
ence betwixt nihil agere and agere nihil; and I fancy, 
if you would explain him, you would do a very great 
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kindness to many in Great Britain, as well as to your 
liumble servant, 

J. B.’’ 


“ sin; 

‘‘ The inclosed is written by niy father in one of 
Ins jdeasant humours, lie bids me seal it up, and 
send you a word or two from myself; which he would 
not desire to see until he hears of it from you. Desire 
him, before he begins his nu‘thod of doing nothing, 
to leave nothing to do ; that is to say, let him marry 
oifhis daughter. 

I am your gentle reader, 

“ S. B.” 


N'' 177. SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1710. 


Male si palpere, recalcitrat undique fat I ns. 

Hoh. I SaI. il. 20. 

He spurns ilio flatterer, aiul his sauey praise. 

Francis. 


Shccr-laney May *i(i, 

Tiir: ingenious Mr. Penkethman, the comedian, has 
lately left here a paper or ticket, to which is aihxed 
a small silver medal, which is to entitle the bearer 
to see one-and-twenty plays at his theatre for a gui- 
nea. Grccmvich is tiie place where, it seems, he has 
erected his lu)use ; and his time of action is to be so 
contrived, that it is to fall in with going and return- 
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ing with the tide. Besides that, the bearer of this 
ticket may carry down witli him a particular set of 
company to the play, striking off for each person so 
introduced one of his twenty-one times of admittance. 
In this warrant of his, he has made me a high com- 
pliment in a facetious distich, by way of dedication 
of his endeavours, and desires I would recommend 
them to the world. J must needs say, I have not for 
some time seen a properer choice than he has made 
of a patron. Who more fit to publish his work than 
a Novelist ? who to recommend it than a Censor ? 
This honour done me, has made me turn my thoughts 
upon the nature of dedications in general, and the 
abuse of that custom, as well by a long practice of 
my predecessors, as the continued folly of my con- 
tcmporaiy authors. 

In ancient times, it was the custom to address their 
works to some persons eminent for th(‘ir merit to 
mankind, or particular patronage ol’ the writers 
tlicmselves, or knowledge in the matter of whicli 
they treated. Under these regards, it was a memo- 
rable honour to both parties, and a very agreeable 
record of their commerce wnth each other. These 
applications were never stuffed with impertinent 
praises, but were the native product of their esteem; 
which was implicitly received or generally known 
to be due to the patron of the work : but vain flou- 
rishes came into the world, with other barbarous em- 
bellishments ; and the enumeration of t itles and great 
actions, in the patrons themselves, or their sires, arc 
as foreign to the matter in hand, as the ornaments 
are in a (irothic building. This is clapping together 
persons w hich have no manner of alliance ; and can 
for that reason have no other effect than making 
both parties justly ridiculous. What pretence is 
there in nature for me to write to a great man, and 
tell him, “ My lord, because your grace is a duke,. 
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your grace’s father beiore you was an earl, his lord- 
ship’s father was a baron, and his lordship’s father 
both a wise and a rich man : 1 Isaac Bickerstaff am 
obliged, and could not possibly forbear addressing 
to you the following treatise.” Though this is the 
plain exposition of all 1 could ])ossihly say to him 
with a good conscience, yet the silly custom has so 
universally prevailed, that my lord duke and I must 
necessarily be particular friends from tliis time for- 
ward ; or else 1 have just room for being disobliged, 
and may turn my panegyrie into a libel. But to carry 
this affair still more home ; were it granted that 
praises in dedications were proper topics, wluit is it 
that gi\(‘s a man authority to conmuMid, what 
makes it a favour to me that lie does commeml me ? 
It is certain, that there is no praise valuable but 
from the praise-worthy. Were it otherwise, blame 
might he as much in the same hands. Were the 
good and evil of fame laid upon a level among man- 
kind, the judge on the bench, and the criminal at 
the bar, would differ only in their stations ; and if 
one’s word is to pass as much as the other’s, their 
reputation would be much alike to the jury. Pliny, 
sjieaking of the death of Martial, expresses himself 
with great gratitude to him, for the lionours done 
him in the writings of that author; but he begins it 
with an account of his character, which only made 
the applause valuable, lie indeed in tlie same epistle 
says, It is a sign we have left oft’ doing things which 
deserve praise, when we think commendation imper- 
tinent.” This is asserted with a just regard to the 
persons whose good opinion we wish for; otherwise 
reputation would be valued according to the number 
of voices a man has for it, which are not always to 
he insured on the more virtuous side. But however 
we pretend to model these nice affairs, true glory 
will never attend any thing but truth ; and there is 
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something so peculiar in it, that the very sell-same 
action, done by different men, cannot merit the 
same degree of* applause. The Roman, who was 
surprised in the enemy’s camp before he had accom- 
plished his design, and thrust his hare arm into a 
flaming pile, telling the general, there were many 
as determined as himself, who, against sense of dan- 
ger, had conspired his death, wrought in the very 
enemy an admiration of his l(»rtitiide, and a dismis- 
sion with a]>])laiise. Rut tlie condemned slave vvlio 
represented him in the theatre, and consumed his 
arm in the same manner, with the same resolution, 
did not raise in the spectators a great idea of his vir- 
tue, hut of him whom he imitated in an action no 
way differing from that of the real Sccevola, but in 
the motive to it. 

Thus true glory is inseparable from true merit ; 
and whatever you call men, they are no more than 
what they are in themselves: but a romantic sense 
has crept into the minds of the generality, vvho will 
ever mistake words and appearances for j)ersons and 
tilings. 

The simplicity of tlie ancients w as as CAmspicuoie 
in the address of their wTitings, as in any other mo- 
MunieiUs tliey have left behind them. Cicsar and 
Augustus were much more high words of respect, 
when added to occasions fit for their characters lu 
appear in. than any appellations which have ever 
been since thought of. The latter of tliesc grcai 
men had a vt‘ry pleasant way of dealing with appli- 
cations of this kind. When be received pieces of 
poetry whic h he thought had worth in them, he re- 
warded the writer; but where he thought them 
empty, lie gcmerally returned the compliment made 
him with some verses of his own. 

This latter method J have at pr<\'Hent occajKion to 
imitate. A female author has dedicated a piec e to 
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me, wherein she would make my name, as she has 
others, the introduction of whatever is to follow in 
her book; and has spoke some panegyrical things 
which I know not how to return, for w^ant of better 
acquaintance with the lady, and consequently being 
out of a capacity of giving her praise or blame ; all 
therefore that is left for me, according to the fore- 
going rules, is to Jay the picture of a good and evil 
woman before her eyes, which are but mere words 
if they do not concern her. Now you are to observe, 
the way in a dedication is, to make all the rest of the 
world as little like the person we address as possible, 
according to the following epistle : 

MADAM, 

But M 

Memorahde nullum 

Fa mtned in p<end 


17«. TUESDAY, MAY . 10 , 17 IO. 


Sheer-lane, May 29. 

When we look into the delightful history of the 
most ingenious Don Quixote of la Mancha, and con- 
sider the exercises and manner of life of that renown- 
ed gentleman, we cannot but admire the exquisite 
genius and discerning spirit of Michael Cervantes ; 
who has not only painted his adventurer with great 
mastery in the conspicuous parts of his story, which 
relate to love and honour ; but also intimated in his 
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ordinary life, im lus oeconomy and furniture, the in- 
fallible syniptoms he gave of his growixig phrenzy, 
before he declared himself a Knight Errant. His 
hall was furnished with old lances, halberds, aod 
morions ; his food lentils ; his dress, amorous. He 
slept moderately, rose early, and spent his time ir 
hunting. When by watchfulness and exercise he 
was thus qualified for the hardships of his intended 
peregrinations, he had nothing more to do but to fall 
hard to study ; and before he should apply himself 
to the practical part, get into the methods of mak- 
ing love and war by reading books of knighthood. 
As for raising tender passions in him, Cervantes re- 
ports, that he was wonderfully deliglited with a 
smooth intricate sentence ; and when they listened 
at his study-door, they could frequently hear him 
read aloud, “ The reason of the unreasonableness, 
which against my reason is wrought, doth so weaken 
my reason, as with all reason T do justly complain of 
your beauty.” Again, he would pause until he came 
to another charming sentence, and, with the most 
pleasing accent imaginable, be loud at a new pari^ 
graph : 'fhe high lieavens, which, with your 

divinity, do fortify you divinely with the stars, make 
you deserveress of the deserts that your Greatness 
deserves.” With these and other such passages, says 
my autht)r, the poor gentleman grew distracted, and 
was breaking his brains day and night to understand 
and unravel their sense. 

As much as the case of this distempered knight 
is received by all the readers oi’ his history as the 
most incurable and ridiculous of all phrenzics ; it is 
very certain, we have crow^ds among us far gone in 
as visible a madness as his, though they are not ob- 
served to be in that condition. As great and Uwseful 
discoveries are sometimes made by accidental and 
small beginnings, I came to the knowledge of the 

VOL. IV. Q 
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ulost q^ideailc ill of tliis sort, by lUliing into a coffeu- 
bouse, where I saw iny friend the upholsterer, whose 
<rac/c towards j)olitics 1 have heretofore mentioned. 
This loifc^t in ike brain of the British subject, is as 
certainly owing to the reading of new's-paj)ers, as 
tliat of thti Spanish worthy above-mentioned to the 
reading of‘ works of clnvalry. jNTy contem])oraries 
tJie novelists have, for tlie better spinning out para- 
graj»hs, and working down to the end of their co- 
lumns, a most hajtpy art in saying and unsaying, giv- 
ing hints of intelligence, and inlerj)retations ol‘ indif- 
ferent actions, to the great disturbance of the brains 
o(‘ ordinary readers. This way of going t)n in tlic 
words, and making no progress in the sense, is moia* 
particularly the excellency of my most ingenious 
and renowned fellow-labounn*, the Post-man ; and 
it is to this tah'nt in liini that I impute the loss ol’ 
my upholsterer’s intellects. 'J'hat unibrtunale trades- 
man has, for years past, been the chief orator in 
ragged assemblies, and the reader in alley coffee- 
imijses. lie w as yesterday surremnded by an audi- 
ence of that sort, among whom I sat unobserved, 
ibrough the iiivour of a cloud of tobacco, and saw' 
him with tlie Post-man in his hand, and all the other 
papers safe under his elbow’. He w as intermixing 
remarks, and reading the Paris article of May the 
jhlrticth, w'liich sa>s, “ That it is givim out that au 
express arrived this day w ith advice, that the armies 
wiTo so near in the plain of Lens, that they cannon- 
aded each other.” “ Ay, ay, here we shall have 
sport.” And that it was highly probable the next 
express would bring us an account of an engage- 
nient.” Pbey are w elcome as soon as they please.” 

lliougb some others say, that the same w ill be put 
off’ until the second or third of June, l)ecause the 
marshal Villars expects some further reinforcements 
from Germany, and other parts, before that time. ’ 
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‘‘ What-a-pox does he puf it off for? Docs ho think 
our horse is not. inarching^ up at the same time: 
Hut leX ns see what lie says further.” “ fhey hope 
that Monsieur Albergotti, being eneouragCd by tlie 
presence of so great an army, will niaki* an extra- 
ordinary defence.” “ Mdiy then, 1 iind, Alber • 
gotti is oiu* of those tliat love to have a great many 
on thoir side. Nav, J will say that for this paper, 
he nuikes the most natural inferences of any of tlnmi 


all.” 'fhe elector of Havana, being uneasy to be 
without any conunand. has di'sired leave to come 


to court, to communicate a certain project to his 

majesty. W'hatcver it be, it is said, tliat prince 

is suddenly ex]>ected ; and then we shall have a 
more certain account of his project, if this report 
lias any fbinulation.” ‘‘ Nny, tins paper never im- 
poses upon us ; 1 k‘ goes uj>on sure grounds ; for he 
will not he positive the elector has a jirojeet, or 
that he will c*ome, or if he does come at all ; for 


he doubts, you see, wliethcr the report has any 
foundation.” 


What makes this the more lamentable is, that 
tliis way of writing falls in with the imaginations of 
the (cooler and duller part of her majesty’s subjects. 
The being kept up with one line contradicting ano- 
tlicr ; and the whole, after many sentences of coii- 
jeeture, vanishing in a doubt wdiether there is any 
thing at all in wliat the person has been reading, 
puts an ordinary head into a vertigo, which his na- 
tural dulness would have secured him from. Next 


to the labours of the Post-man, the upholsterer took 
from under his elbow honest Icabod Dawks’s Letter; 


and there, among other speculations, the historian 
takes upon him to say, “ That it is discoursed that 
there will be a battle in Flanders before the armies 


separate, and many wall have it to be to-uiorrowg 
tin: great battle of Hamolies b(‘ing fought on a 
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Whitsunday.’' A gentleman, who was a wag in 
this company, laughed at the expression, and said, 
“ By Mr. Dawks’s favour, I warrant you, if we 
meet theiti on Whitsunday or Monday we shall not 
stand upon the day with them, whether it be before 
or after the holidays.” An admirer of this gentle- 
man stood up, and told a neighbour at a distant 
table the conceit ; at which indeed we w^ere all very 
merry. These reflections, in the writers of the 
transactions of the times, seize the noddles of such 
as were not born to have thoughts of their own, and 
consequently lay a w^eight upon every thing which 
they read in print. But Mr. Dawks concluded his 
paper wdth a courteous sentence, which was very 
well taken and applauded by the whole company. 
“We wish,” says he, “ all our customers a merry 
Whitsuntide, and many of them.” Honest Icabod 
is as extraordinar}^ a man as any of our fraternity, 
and as particular. His style is a dialect betw’eeri 
the familiarity of talking and w'riting, and his letter 
such as you cannot distinguish whether print or ma- 
nuscript*, which gives us a refreshment of the idea 
from what has been told us from the press by others. 
This wishing a good Tide had its effect upon us, and 
he was commended for liis salutation, as showing as 
well the capacity of a bell-man us an historian. My 
distempered old acquaintance reail, in the next 
place, the account of the aftairs abroad in the 
Courant ; but the matter was told so distinctly, 
that these wanderers thought there w as no news in 
it; this paper differing from the rest as an history 
from a romance. The tautology, the contradiction, 
the doubts, and wants of confirmations, are what 
keep up imaginary entertainments in empty heads, 
and produce neglect of their own affairs, poverty. 

Dawks’s “ Letter” was printed, like some modern ser- 
mons, in imitation of manuscripts. 
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and bankruptcy, in many of tlic shop-statesmen ; 
but turn tlie imaginations of those of a little higlier 
orb into deliriums of dissatisfaction, whicli is seen 
in a continual fret upon all that touches their brains, 
but more ])articularly upon any advantage obtained 
by their country, where they are considered as lu- 
natics, and theretore tolerated in their ravings. 

What I am now warning the people of is, that 
the news-paj>ers of this island are as pernicious to 
weak heads in England, as ever books oi* chivalry 
to S])ain : and therefore shall do all that in me lies, 
with the utmost care and vigilaiu'e imaginable, to 
prevent these growing evils. A Ihiming instance ot‘ 
this maladv appeared in my old ac(juaintance at this 
time, who, af*t(‘r he had done reading all his papers, 
ended with a thoughtful air, ‘‘ if we should have a 
peace, we should then know for eertaiu whether it 
was the king oi’ Sweden that lately came to Dun- 
kirk.” I whispered him, and desired him to step 
aside a littk* with me. W’heri J had opportunity, I 
decoyed him into a coach, in <»rder for his more 
easy coiive\ance to Moorfields. I'he man went very 
qui('tly with me ; and by that time be bad brought 
the Swede Irom the deieat by the c/ar to the i5o- 
rysthenes, we were pasNing by Will’s ct)ffec-bouse. 
where the man of the house heckoiied to us. \\*e 
made a lull sto]), and could liear from aljove a very 
loud voice swearing, with some expri-ssions towards 
treason, that the subjettt in France was as free as in 
England, Ilis distemper would not let him re- 
flect, that his own discourse Mas an argunient of 
the contrary. 1’hey told him, one would speak 
with him below. He canu; immediately to our 
coach-side. I Mhispered him, that 1 had an order 
to carry him to the Bastile.” He immediately 
obeyed with great resignation : for to this sort of‘ 
lunatic, whose brain is touched for the French, the 
q2 
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name of a gaol in that kingdom has a more agree- 
able sound, tlian that of a paternal scat in this their 
own country. It happened a little unluckily bring- 
ing these ■^lunaticks together, for they immediately 
fell into a debate concerning the greatness of their 
respective monarchs ; one for the king of Sweden, 
the other for the ^rand monarque of France. This 
gentleman from Will’s is now next door to the 
upholsterer, safe in his apartment in my Bedlam, 
with proper medicaments, and the Mercure Gal- 
lant to soothe his imagination that he is actually in 
France. If therefore he should escape to C’ovent- 
garden again, all persons arc desired to lay hold of 
him, and deliver him to Mr. Morphew, my over- 
seer, At the same time, I desire all true subjects 
to Ibrbear discourse with him, any otherwise than, 
when he begins to fight a battle for France, to say, 
Sir, I hope to see you in England.” 


N" 179. SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1710. 


Oh I quis me gelidis m valliOus Ha^mi 

Sistufy hf infi^enti ramorurn protegat umbru 7 

ViRG. Georg, ’i. 4HH. 

Some god conduct mo lo the sacred shades, 

Or lift me high to Ha’nuis* hilly crown I 

Dryden. 


From my own Jpartvieni, May 31. 

Jn this parched season, next to the pleasure of go- 
ing into the country, is tliat of heai'ing from it, and 
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partaking the joys of it in description ; 
following letter : 


17f> 

as in the 


SIR, 

I believe you will forgive me, though 1 write 
to you a very long epistle ; since it relates to the sa- 
tislkction of a country life, wliich 1 know you 
would lead, if you could. In tlie first place J must 
confess to you, that I am one of the most luxurious 
men living ; and as I am such, I take care to make 
my pleasures lasting, by following none but such as 
are innocent and refined, as well as, in some mea- 
sure, improving. You have in your labours been 
so much concerned to represent the actions and 
passions pf mankind, that the whole vegetable 
w^orld has almost escaped your observation : but 
sure there are gratifications to be drawn from 
thence, which deserve to be recommended. For 
your better information, I wish you could visit your 
old friend in Cornwall. You would he pleased to 
see the many alterations I have made about my 
house, and how much I have improved my estate 
without raising the rents of it. 

“As the winter engrosses witli us near a douhk 
•portion of the year, the three delightful vicussitudes 
being crowded almost within the space of six 
months, there is nothing upon which I iiave be- 
stowed so much study and cx pence, as in con- 
triving means to soften the severity of it, and, i(‘ 
possible, to establish twelve cheerful months about 
my habitation. In order to tin's, the charges I 
have been at in building and furnishing a Cireeii- 
house w'ill, perhaps, be thought somewiiat extra- 
vagant by a great many gentlemen whose revenues 
exceed mine. Hut when I consider, that all men 
of any life and spirit have their inclinations to gra- 
tify ; and when I compute the sums laid out by the 
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jTCiierality of the mci\ of plftisure, in the number of 
which 1 always rank myself,* in riotous eatin<» and 
drinking, in equipage and apparel, upon wenching, 
gaming, racing, and hunting; I find, upon the ba- 
lance, that the indulging of my humour comes at a 
reasonable rate. 

Since 1 communicate to you all incidents se- 
rious and trifling, even to the death of a bulttu’fly, 
that fall out within the compass of my little cm- 
])irc ; you will not, 1 hope, be ill pleased with tht* 
draught I \\o^Y send you of my little winter para- 
dise, ajid with an account of my way ol‘ amusing 
myself and oIIuts in it. 

“ The younger Pliny, you know, writes a long 
letter to his friend (Jallus, in which he gives him a 
very particular plan of the situation, the conve- 
niences, and tlu' agreeableness of his rilhu In my 
last, j Oil may reineml)er, J promised you something 
of this kind. Had Pliny lived in a northern eli- 
mate, I doubt not hut we should have found a verv 
comjilete among his epistles; and 1, ])ro- 

bably, should have copied his model, instead ol" 
building after my own fancy, and you had been re- 
ferred to him for the liistory of my late ex])loils in 
architecture : by which means my perlormanCes 
would have made a better figure, at least in writing, 
than they are like to make at present. 

“ The area of my gref n-hovsc is a lunidred jiaec s 
long, fifty broad, and the roof thirty feet liigh. Tlu* 
wall toward the north is of solid stone. f)!! the 
south side, and at both the ends, the stone-work 
rises but three feet from the ground ; exce pting the 
pilasters, placed at convenient distances to strength- 
en and beautify the building. The intermediate 
spaces are filled up with large sashes of the 
strongest and most transparent glass. The middle 
sash, w'hich is wider than any of the other, serves 
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for the entrance ; to which you mount by si\ easy 
steps, and descend' on the inside by as nnuiy. This 
opens and shuts with greater ease, keeps the v/ind 
out better, and is at the same time more’ unitbrni, 
than folding-doors. 

“ In the middle of the roof there runs a cieling 
thirty feet broad from one end to the other. This is 
enlivened by a masterly pencil, with all the variety 
of rural scenes and prospects, which he has peopled 
with the whole tribe of sylvan deities. Their cha- 
racters and their stories are so well expressed, that 
the whole seems a collection of all the most beau- 
tiful fables of the ancient poets translated into 
colours. The remaining sjiaces of the roof, ten feet 
on each side of the cielmg, are of the clearest glass, 
to let in the sky and clouds from above. The 
building points full, east and west, so that I enjoy 
the sun while he is above the horizon. His rays are 
improved through the glass ; and I receive through 
it what is desirable in a winter’s sky without the 
coarse allay of the season, which is a kind oi' shifting 
or straining the weather. My greens and flowers 
are as sensible as I am of this benefit. They flou- 
rish and look cheerful as in the spring, while their 
fellow creatures abroad are starved to death. I 
must add, that a moderate expence of fire, over and 
above the contribution 1 receive from the sun, 
serves to keep this large room in a due temperature ; 
it being sheltered from the cold winds by a hill on 
the north, and a wood on the east. 

The shell, you see, is both agreeable and con- 
venient ; and now you shall judge, whether 1 have 
laid out the floor to advantage. There goes through 
the whole length of it a spacious walk of the finest 
gravel, made to bind and unite so firmly that it 
seems one continued stone ; with this advantage, 
that it is easier to the foot, and better for walking 
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than if it were w'hat, it seems to he. At eacli enci 
of the w^alk, on the one and on the other side of it, 
lies a squort^ plot of ^rass oj the Jhiest turf, and 
brightest 'verdure. What ground remains on both 
sides, bttwien tliese little smooth fields of green, 
is bagged w ith large quarries of white marble ; 
where* (he blue vi ins trace out such a variety of irre- 
gular windings, througli the clear surface, that 
tliesc* !)riglit plains seem full of rivulets and stream- 
ing meamU'rs. This, to my eye that delights in 
simplicity, is inexpr(‘ssibly more beautiful tl)an the 
cliequered floors which are so generally admired by 
others. ITpon the right and Uj)on the left, along 
tlie gravel walk, T Iiave ranged interchangeably tlie 
bay, the myrtle, the* orange, and the Icinon-trccs, 
intermixed with painted hollies, silver firs, and py- 
ramids of yew; all so disposed, that every tree re- 
ceives an additional beauty from its situation, be- 
sides the harmony that rises from the disposition of 
the whole. No shade cuts too strongly, or breaks 
in harshly upon the other ; but the eye is cheered 
with a mild rather than gorgeous diversity of 
greens. 

“ The borders of the four grass-plots are gar- 
nished witli pots of flow^ers, 'J'hose delicacies of 
luiturc recreate two senses at once: and leave such 
delightful and genth* impressions upon the brain, 
that I cannot hcl[) thinking them of equal lorce 
with the softest airs of music, tow’ard the smoothing 
of our ti nipers. In the centre of every plt>t is a 
statue. The figures I have made choice of are a- 
Venus, an Adonis, a Diana, and an Apollo ; such 
excellent copies, as to raise the same delight as we 
should draw^ from the sight ol* the ancient originals. 

“ The north wall would have been hut a tiresome 
waste to the eye, if I had not diversified it with 
the mo t lively ornaments, suitable to the placid 
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'fo this intent I liave been at tlie expence to lead 
over arches, Iroiii a neighbouring hill, a plentiful 
store of spring-water, which a beautiful Naiad, 
placed as high as is possible in the centre of the 
wall, pours out from an urn. This, by a fall of 
above twenty feet, makes a most delightful cascade 
into a bason, that opens wide within the marble 
floor on that side. At a reasonable distance, on 
either hand ol* the cascade, the wiill is hollowed into 
two spreading scollops, each of“ which receives a 
couch of green velvet, and forms at the same time 
a cano})y over them. Next to them come two large 
aviaries, which are likewise let into the stone. 
These are succeeded by two grottoes, set off with 
all the pl(‘asing rudeness of shells, and moss, and 
ragged sfones, imitating, in miniature, rocks and 
precipices, the most dreadful and gigantic works of 
nature. After the grottoes, you have two niches ; 
the one inhabited hy Ceres, witli her sickle and 
sbeuf (>f‘ wlieat; and the other hy l\)mona, who, 
with a eonntenatice full of good cheer, pours a boun- 
teous autumn of fruits out of her horn. Last of all 
come two coloni(;s of bees, whose stations lying 
east and west, the one is saluted by tlie rising, the 
other by the setting sun. These, all of them being 
])Iaced at proj)4)rtionod intervals, furnish out the 
whole length of the wall; and the spaces th.it lie 
between are painted in frt^co^ by the same hand 
that has encircled iny cieling. 

“ Now, Sir, you see my whole contrivance to 
elude the rigour of the year, to bring a northern 
climate nearer the sun, and to exempt myself from 
the common fate of my countrymen. 1 must de- 
tain you a little longer, to tell you that I never enter 
this delicious retirement, but my spirits are re- 
vived, and a sweet complacency dilliises itself over 
jny whole mind. And how can it bo otherwise, 
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with a conscience void of offence, where the music 
of falling waters, the symphony of birds, the gentle 
humming of bees, the breath of flowers, the fine 
imagery -of painting and sculpture ; in a word, the 
beauties and the charms of nature and of art, court 
all my faculties, refresh the fibres of the brain, and 
smooth every avenue of thought? What pleasing 
meditations, what agreeable wanderings of the 
mind, and what delicious slumbers, have I enjoyed 
here ? And when I turn up some masterly writer 
to iny imagination, methinks here his beauties ap- 
pear in the most advantageous light, and the rays 
of his genius shoot upon me with greater force and 
brightness than ordinary. This place likewise 
keeps the whole family in good humour, in a season 
wherein gloominess of temper prevails universally in 
this island. My wife does often touch her lute in 
one of the grottoes, and my daughter sings to it; 
while the ladies with you, amidst all the diversions 
of the town, and in the most affluent fortunes, are 
fretting and repining beneath a louring sky for they 
know not what. In the green-house we often dine, 
w'e drink tea, we dance country dances; and what 
is the chief pleasure of all, we entertain our 
neighbours in it, and by this means contribute 
very much to mend the climate five or six miles 
about us. I am, 

Your most humble servant, 

T. S.’* 
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N* 180. SATURDAY, JUNE a, 4710. 


Sfnifitiani jmtiunfui' opes. 

lIoR. 1 Ep. xviii. 

TIhmi’ folly pleads the privilege of wealth. 

From my own Apartment, June 2. 

1 HAVE received a letter wliicJi accuses me of par- 
tiality in the administration of the Censorship ; and 
says, that 1 liave been very free with the lower part 
of mankind, but extremely cautious in rej>resen- 
tations of matters which concern men of condition. 
This (•orrespondent takes upon him also to say, the 
upholsterer was not undone by turning* politician, 
but bi'came bankrupt by trusting his goods to per- 
sons ol’ quality ; and demands of me, that I should 
<lo justice upon sucli as brought poverty and distress 
upon the world below them, while they themselves 
w (?re sunk in pleasures and luxury, supj)orted at the 
4 ‘xpence of those very y>ersons whom they treated 
with negligence, as il* they did not know wdiether 
they dealt with them or not. This is a very heavy 
accusation, both of me, and sucli as the man ag- 
grieved accuses me of tolerating. Tor this reason, 
1 resolved to take this matter into consideration ; 
and upon very little meditation, could call to my 
memory many instances which made this complaint 
far from being groundless. The root of this evil 
does not always proceed from injustice in the men 
of figure, but often from a false grandeur which 
they take upon them in being unacquainted with 
VOL. IV. R 
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tlicir own buiiiness ; not considering Jiow mean a 
part they act, wlien their names and characters are 
subjected to tlie little arts of tJieir servants and de- 
pendents.' The overseers of the poor are a people 
who have no great reputation for the discharge of 
their trust ; but are much less scandalous than the 
overseers of the rich. Ask a young fellow of a 
great estate, who was that odd fellow that spoke to 
him in a public place? he answers, “ one that does 
my husiiu'ss.” It is, with many, a natural conse- 
i[uence of being a man of fortune, that they are 
iiot to understand the disposal of it; and they long 
to come to their estates, only to put tliemselves 
under new guardianship. Nay, 1 have known a 
young fellow, who was regularly bred an attorney, 
and was a very expert one until he had an estate 
fdllen to him. The moment that liappened, he, 
who could before prove the next land he cast his 
eye ufion, his own ; and was so sharp, that a man 
at first sight would give him a small sum for a ge- 
neral receipt, wliethcr he owed him any thing or 
not ; such a one, I say, have J seen, upon coming 
to an estate, ibrget all liis diffidence of mankind, 
aiui become the most manageable thing breathing. 
He immediately wanted a stirring man to take upon 
liim his affairs ; to receive and pay, and do every 
thing which he himself was now too fine a gentle- 
man to understand. It is pleasant to consider, that 
he who would have got an estate, had lie not come 
to one, will certainly starve because one fell to 
him ; hut such contradictions are we to ourselves, 
and any change of life is insupportable to some 
natures. 

It is a mistaken sense of superiority, to believe a 
figure, or equipage, gives men precedence to their 
neighbours. Nothing can create respect from man- 
kind, but laying obligations upon them ; and it may 
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very reasonably be concluded, that if it were put 
into a due balance, according to the true state of 
the account, many who believe themselves in pos- 
session of a large share of dignity in the world, 
must give place to their inferiors, 'fhe greatest of 
all distinctions in civil life is that of debtor and cre- 
ditor ; and there needs no great progress in logic to 
know which, in that case, is the advantageous side, 
lie who can say \ j another, “ Pray, muster,” or, 

pray, my lord, ve me my own,” can as justly 
tell him, “ It is a fantastical distinction you take 
upon you, to pretend to pass upon the world for my 
master or lord, when, at the same time that I wear 
your livery, you owe me wages ; or, while i wart 
at your door, you are ashamed to see me until you 
have paid my hill.” 

llie good old way among the gentry of England, 
to maintain their pre-eminence over the lower rank, 
was by their bounty, munificence, and hospitality ; 
and it is a very unhappy change, if at present, by 
themselves or their agents, tlie luxury of the gentry 
is supj)orted by the credit of the trader. This is 
what my correspondent pretends to prove out of his 
own books, and those of his whole neighbourhood. 
He has the confidence to say, that there is a mug- 
house near Long-acre, where you may every evening 
hear an exact account of distresses of this kind. 
0ne complains that such a lady’s finery is the occa- 
sion that his own wife and daughter appear so long 
in the’ same gown. Another, that all the furniture 
of her visiting apartment are no more her’s, than the 
scenery of a play arc the proper goods of the actress. 
Nay, at the lower end of the same table, you may 
hear a butcher and poulterer say, that, at their pro- 
per charge, all that family has been maintained since 
tiiey last came to town. 
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llie free maimer, in which people of fashion are 
discoursed on at such meetings, is but a just re- 
proach of tJieir failures in this kind; but the me- 
lancholy relations of the great necessities tradesmen 
are driven to, who support their credit in spite of 
the faithless projnises which are made them, and the 
abatement which they suffer wlum paid by the ex- 
tortion of upjier servants, is w hat would stop the 
most thoughtless man in the career of his pleasures^ 
if rightly represented to him. 

If this matter he not very speedily amended, I 
shall think tit to print exact lists of all persons who 
arc not at their own disposal, though above the age 
of twenty-one ; and as the trader is made bankrupt 
for absence from his abode, so shall the gentleman 
for being at home, if, when Mr, Morphe^v calls, 
he cannot give an exact account of wliat passes in 
his own family. After this fair warning, no one 
ought to think himself hardly dealt with, if I take 
upon me to pronounce him no longer master of his 
estate, wife, or family, than he continues to im- 
prove, cherish, and maintain them upon the basis of 
nis own property, without incursions upon his neigli- 
bour in any of these particulars. 

According to that excellent philosopher Epictetus, 
wc are all but acting parts in a play ; and it is not a 
distinction in itself to be high or low, but to be- 
come the parts we are to perform. 1 am by my 
office prompter on this occasion ; and shall give 
those who arc a little out in their parts, such soft 
hints as may help them to proceed, without letting 
it be known to trie audience they were out : hut if 
they run ipiitc out of character, they must he called 
off the stage, and receive parts more suitable to 
their genius. Servile complaisance shall degrade a 
man from his honour and quality, and haughtiness 
be yet more debased. E'ortune shall no longer ap- 
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propriate distinctions, but nature direct us in the 
disposition botli of respect and discountenance. As 
there are tempers made for command, and others 
for obedience ; so there are men born for*ac(|uiring 
possessions, and otliers incapabJe of being other than 
mere lodgers in the houses of tlieir ancestors, and 
have it not in their very cotnposition to he proprie- 
tors of any tiling. 'Jliese men arc moved only by 
the mere efiects of impulse : tlieir good-will and 
disesteem are to he regarded equally ; for neither is 
the eftbet of their judgment. This loose tenijier is 
that which makes a man, what Sallust so well re- 
marks to hapjien frequently in the same person, to 
be covetous ol‘ what is another’s, and profuse of 
what is his own. This sort of men is usually amia- 
ble to ordinary eyes ; but in the sight of reason, 
nothing is laudable but what is guided by reason. 
The covetous prodigal is of all others the worst man 
ill society. If he would hut take time to look into 
himself, he would find his soul all over gashed wu'th 
broken vows and promises ; and his retrospect on 
his actions would not consist of rellections iqioii 
tliose good resolutions after mature thouglit, w hich 
are the true life of a reasonable creature, hut the 
nauseous iiieiriory ol'imperfect pleasures, idle dreams, 
and occasional amtiseiiicnts. To follow such dis- 
satisfying pursuits, is it possible to sidfer tiu* igno- 
miny of being unjust 1 remember in Tally’s 
Epistle, in the reconimendatioii of a man to an af- 
fair which had no manner of relatimi to money, It 
is said, “ You may trust him, lor he is a IVugal 
man.” It is certain, he, wlio has not regard to 
strict justice in tlie commerce of life, can be ca- 
pable of no good action in any other kind ; but he, 
who lives below his income, lays up every moment 
of life armour against a base world, that will cover 

R 2 
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all his frailties while he is so fortified, and exagge- 
rate them when he is naked and defenceless. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*** A stage-coach sets out exactly at six from 
Nando's colfec-house to Mr. Tiptoe's dancing- 
school, and returns at eleven every evening, for one 
shilling and four-pence. 

N. B. Dancing-shoes, not exceeding four inches 
height in the heels, and periwigs, not exceeding 
three feet in length, are carried in the coach-box 
gratis* 


181. TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 17IO. 


VieSf 7ii Jailor j adesfy quern semper neerbum, 

Semper hono7'atum ^ sic dti voluistis, habt ho, 

V^iik;. -ifFin. v. 4f). 

And now the risinj^ day renews the year ; 

A day for ever sad, fur ever dear. l.)KYi)r.N. 


From my own Apartment, June 5. 

There are those among mankind, who can enjoy 
no relish of their being, except the world is made 
acquainted with all that relates to them, and tliiuk 
every thing lost that passes unobserved ; but others 
find a solid deliglit in stealing by the crowd, and 
modelling their life after such a manner, as is as 
much above the approbation as the practice of the 
vulgar. Life being too short to give instances great 
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enough of true friendship or good-will, some sages 
have thought it pious to preserve a certain reverence 
for the Manes of their deceased friends; and have 
withdrawn themselves from the rest of th*e world at 
certain seasons, to commemorate in their own 
thoughts such of their acquaintance who have gone 
before them out of this life. And indeed, when we 
are advanced in years, there is not a more pleasing 
entertainment, than to recollect in a gloomy mo- 
ment the many we have parted with, that have been 
dear and agreeable to us, and to cast a melancholy 
thought or two after those, with mIioiii, perhaps, 
we have indulged ourselves in whole nights of 
mirth and jollity. With such inclinations in my 
heart 1 went to my closet yesterday in the evening, 
and resolved to be sorrowful ; upon which occasion 
I could not ])ut look with disdain upon myself, that 
though all the reasons which I had to lament the 
loss of many of* my friends are now as forcible as at 
the moment of their departure, yet did not my 
heart swell with the same sorrow which I felt at 
that time ; but J could, without tears, reflect upon 
many pleasing adventures 1 have had with some, 
wdu) have long been blended with common earth. 
Though it is by the benefit of nature, that length of 
time thus blots out the violence of afflictions ; yet 
with tempers too much given to pleasure, it is al- 
most necessary to revive the old places of grief in 
our memory ; and ponder step by step on past life, 
to lead the mind into that sobriety of thought 
which poizes tlie heart, and makes it beat with due 
time, without being quickened with desire, or re- 
tarded with despair, from its proper and equal 
motion. When w e wind up a clock that is out of 
order, to make it go well for the future, we do not 
immediately set the hand to the prcserit instant, 
but we make it strike the round of all its hours, 
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before it can recover the regularity of its time. 
Such, thought I, shall he my method this evening ; 
and since it is that day of the year, which 1 dedicate 
to the memory of such in another life as 1 much 
delighted in when living, an hour or two shall be 
sacred to sorioAv and their memory, while I run 
over all the melancholy circumstances of this kind 
which have occurred to mo in my whole llle. 

The first sense of sorrow 1 ever knew was uj)on 
the deatli of niy father, at which time 1 was not 

quite five yt^ars of age ; but was rather amazed at 

what all tile house meant, than possessed with a 
real understanding why nobody was willing to ])lay 
with me. 1 remember I w^ent into the room where 
his body lay. and my mother sat weeping alone by 
it. I had my battledore in my hand, and fell 
a-t)cating the coffin, and calling Papa ; for, I know' 
not how, 1 had some slight idea that he w'as locked 

up there. My mother catch ed me in her arms, 

and, transported beyond ail patience of the silent 
grief she was before in, she almost smothered me 
in her embraces ; and told me in a flood of tears, 
“ Papa could not hear me, and would play with me 
no more, fur they were going to put him under 
ground, whence he could never come to us again." 
She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, 
and there was a dignity in her grief amidst all the 
wildness of her transport ; which, methought, 
struck me with an instinct of sorrow, that, before 1 
was sensible of w'hat it w'as to grieve, seized my 
very soul, and has made pity the weakness of iny 
heart ever since. The mind in infancy is, uie- 
thinks, like the body in embryo ; and receives im- 
pressions so forcible, that they are as hard to be re- 
moved by reason, as any mark, w ith which a cliild 
is born, is to be taken away by any future appli- 
cation. Hence it is, that good-nature in me is no 
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merit ; but having been so frequently overwhelmed 
with her tears before I knew the cause of any af- 
fliction, or could draw defences from my own 
judgment, I imbibed commiseration, remorse, and 
an unmanly gentleness of mind, which has since in- 
snared me into ten thousand calamities ; from 
wlience I can reap no advantage, except it be, 
that, in such a humour as 1 am now in, I can the 
better indulge myself in the softness of humanity, 
and enjoy that sweet anxiety which arises from the 
memory of past alHictions. 

We, that are very old, are better able to remem- 
ber things which befel us in our distant youth, than 
the passages of later days. For this reason it is, 
that the companions of my strong and vigorous 
years present themselves more immediately to me in 
this office of sorrow. Untinmly and unhappy deaths 
are what we are most apt to lament : so little are 
wc able to make it indifferent when a thing happens, 
though wc know it must happen. Thus we groan 
under life, and bewail those who are relieved from 
it. Every object that returns to our imagination 
raises different passions, according to the circum- 
stance of their departure. Who can have lived in 
an army, and in a serious hour reflect upon the 
many gay and agreeable men that might long have 
flourished in the arts of peace, and not join with the 
imprecations of the fatherless and widow on the 
tyrant, to whose ambition they fell sacrifices ? But 
gallant men, who are cut off by the sword, move 
rather our veneration than our pity : and we gather 
relief enough from their own contempt of death, to 
make that no evil, which was approached wdth so 
much cheerfulness, and attended with so much ho- 
nour. But when we turn our thoughts from the great 
part* of life on such occfisions, and instead of la- 
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mcnting those who stood ready to give deatli to 
those from whom they liad the fortune to receive 
it ; I say, wlien we let our thoughts wander from 
such noble objects, and consider tlic havoc which 
is made among the tender and the innocent, pity 
enters with an unmixed softness, and possesses all 
our souls at once. 

Here (were there words to express sucii senti- 
ments with proper tenderness) I should record the 
beauty, innocence, and untimely death, of the tirst 
object my eyes ever beheld with love. The beau- 
teous virgin ! how ignorantly did she charm, how 
carelessly excel ! Oh Death ! thou hast right to the 
bold, to the ambitious, to the high, and to the 
haughty ; but why this cruelty to the Jnunblts to 
the meek, to the undiscerning, to the thoughtless ? 
Nor age, nor business, nor distress, can erase the 
dear image from rny imagination. In the same 
week, I saw her dressed for a ball, and in a shroud. 
How ill did the habit of death become the pretty 

trifler ! I still behold the smiling earth A large 

train of disasters were coming on to my memory, 
when my servant knocked at my closet-door, and 
interrupted me with a letter, attended with a ham- 
per of wine, of the same sort with that whicli is to 
be put to sale on Thursday next, at Garraway’s 
collee-house. Upon the receipt ol‘ it, I sent for 
three of my friends. We are so intimate, that we 
can be company in whatever stfite of mind we meet, 
and can entertain each other without expecting 
always to rejoice. The wine we found to be 
generous and wanning, but with such an heat 
as moved us rather to be cheerful tlian frolick- 
somc. It revived the spirits, without firing tlie 
blood. We commended it until two of the clock 
this morning ; and having to-day met a little 
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before dinner, we found, that tliougli we drank 
two bottles a nmn, wc had much more reason 
to recollect than forget what had passed the night 
before. 


iV 182. THURSDAY, JUNE S, 1710. 


Spectarel populum ludis attentiUs ipsis, 

Hor. 1 Ep. ii. 1SI7. 

The crovvd would more delight the laughing Sage**!^, 
’’I'haii all the farce, and follies of the stage. 

Francis. 


Sheer-lane, June 7» 

The town grows so very empty, that the greater 
number of iny gay characters are fled out of my 
sight into the country. My beaux are now shep- 
herds, and iny belles wood-nymphs. They are 
lolling over rivulets, and covered with shades, while 
we who remain in town, hurry through the dust 
about inipertiiiencies, without knowing the happi- 
ness of leisure and retirement. To add to this ca- 
lamity, even the actors are going to desert us lor a 
season,' and we shall not sliortly have so much as a 
landscape or a forest-scene to refresh ourselves with 
in the midst of our fatigues. This may not, per- 
haps, be so sensible a loss to any other as to me ; 
for 1 confess it is one of my greatest delights to sit 
unobserved and unknown in the gallery, and cn- 


^ Democritus, 
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tertain myself either wiUi what is personated on the 
stage, or observe what appearances present them- 
selves in the audience. If tliere were no other 
good consequences in a play-house, than that so 
many persons of difi'erent ranks and conditions are 
placed there in their most pleasing aspects, that 
prospect only would be very far from being below 
the pleasures of a wise man. There is not one [ver- 
son you can see, in whom, if you look with an in- 
clination to be pleased, you may not behold some- 
thing worthy or agreeable. Our thoughts are in 
our features ; and the visage of those in whom love, 
rage, anger, jealousy, or envy, have their frequent 
mansions, carries the traces of those j)assions 
wherever the amorous, the choleric, the jealous, or 
the envious, are pleased to make their appearance. 
However, the assembly at a play is usually made iij) 
of such as have a sense of some elegance in plea- 
sure ; by which means the audience is generally 
composed of those who liave gentler affections, or at 
least of such, us at that time are in the best hu- 
mour you cau ever find them. This has insensibly 
a good effect upon our spirits ; and the musical airs 
which are played to us, ])ut the whole company 
into a participation of the same pleasure, and by 
consequence, for that time, equal in Inmiour, in 
fortune, and in quality, llius far we gain only by 
coming into an audience ; but il* we fiml, added to 
this, the beauties of proper action, the force of elo- 
quence, and the gaiety of well-placed liglits and 
scenes, it is being happy, and seeing others liappy, 
for two hours ; a duration of bliss not at all to be 
slighted by so short-lived a creature as man. Why 
then should not the duty of the player be had in 
much more esteem than it is at present? If the 
merit of a performance is to be valued according to 
the talents which are necessary to it, the qualifi- 
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cations of a player should raise him much above the 
arts and ways of life which we call mercenary or 
mechanic. When we look round a full house and 
behold so few that can, though they set themselves 
out to show as much as the persons on the stage do, 
come up to what they would appear even in dumb 
sliow ; how much does the actor deserve our appro- 
bation, who adds to the advantage of looks and 
motions, the tone of voice, the dignity, the humi- 
lity, the sorrow, and the triumph, suitable to the 
character he personates ! 

It may possibly be imagined by severe men, that 
I am too frequent in the mention of tlie theatrical 
representations ; but who is not excessive in the 
discourse of what he extremely likes ? Eugenio can 
lead you to a gallery of fine pictures, which col- 
lection he is always increasing. Crassus, through 
woods and forests, to which he designs to add the 
neighbouring counties. These are great and noble 
instances of their magnificence. The players are 
my pictures, and their scenes my territories. By 
communicating the pleasure I take in them, it may 
in some measure add to men's gratification this 
way ; as viewing the choice and wealth of Eugenio 
and Crassus augments the enjoyments of those 
whom they entertain, with a prospect of such pos- 
sessions as would not otherwise fall Muthin the 
reach of their fortunes. 

It is a very good office one man docs another, 
when he tells him the manner of his being pleased ; 
and I have often thought, that a comment upon the 
capacities of the players would very much improve 
the delight that way, and impart it to those who 
otherwise have no sense of it. 

The first of the present stage are Wilks and 
Cibber, perfect actors in their different kinds. 
Wilks has a singular talent in representing the 

VOL. IV. s 
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graces of nature: Cibber the deformity in the 
aifectation of them. Were T a writer of' plays, I 
should never employ either of them in parts which 
had not their bent this way. I'his is seen in tlie 
inimitable strain and run of good humour which is 
kept up in the character of Wildair, and in the nice 
iind delicate abuse of understanding in that of Sir 
Novelty. Cibber, in another light, hits excpii- 
sitely the Jlaf^ civility of an affected gentleman- 
usher, and Wilks the easy frankness of a gen- 
tleman. 

If you would observe the forec of the same capa- 
cities in higher life, can any thing he more ingenu- 
ous than the behaviour of prince Harry, when his 
father checks him ? any thing inore exasperating 
than that of llichard when he insults his superiors? 
'J"o beseech gracefully, to approach re.sj)eetiul)y, to 
pity, to mourn, to love, are the places wherein 
Wilks may be made to shine witli the utmost 
beauty. To rally pleasantly, to scorn artfiiJly, to 
flatter, to ridicule, and to neglect, are what CibbtT 
would perform with no less excellence. 

When actors are considered with a view' to their 
talents, it is not only the pleasure o(* thut liour of 
action, which the spectators gain from tiueir per- 
formance ; but the opposition of right and wrong 
on the stage, w'ould have its forc’c in the assistance 
of our judgments on other occasions. I have at 
present under my tutelage a young poet, who, I 
design, sliall entertahi the town tlie ensuing winter. 
Ami as he does me the honour to let me see his 
comedy as he writes it, I shall endeavour to make 
the parts fit the geniuses of the several actors, as 
exactly as their habits can their bodies. And be- 
cause the two 1 have mentioned are to perform the 
principal parts, I have prevailed w ith the house to 
let the ** Careless Husbamr* be acted on Tuesday 
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next, that niy young author may have a view of the 
play, which is acted to perfection, both by them 
and all concerned in it ; as being born within the 
walls of tlje theatre, and written with' an exact 
knowledge of the abilities of the performers. Mr, 
Wilks will do his b(\si in this play, because it is for 
Ills owm benefit : and Mr. Cibber, because he writ 
it. Besides which, all the great beauties w^' have 
left in towm, or wnthin call of it, wall be present, 
because it is the last play this season. This oppor- 
tunity will, I hope, inflame my pupil with such ge- 
nerous notions, from seeing so fair an assembly as 
will be then present, that his play may be composed 
oi sentiments and characters j)roper to be presented 
to such an audience. His drama at present has 
only the outlines drawn. There are, 1 find, to be 
in it all the reverend offices of file (such as regard 
to parents, husbands, and honourable lovers) pre- 
served with the utmost care ; and at the same time 
that agrecableness of behaviour, wdth the intermix- 
ture of pleasing passions which arise from ionocence 
and virtue, interspersed in such a manner, as that 
to be charming and agreeable, shall appear the na- 
tural consequence of being virtuous. This great end 
is one of those I propose to do in my censorship ; 
but if I find a tliin house on an occasion when such 
a w^ork is to be promoted, my pupil shall return to 
liis commons at Oxford, and Sheer-lane and the 
theatres be no longer correspondents. 
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N** lg3. SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1710. 


— Puit k(pc sapieniia quondam 

Puhliea 2*^ivati8 secemere. — 

Hor. A« Poet, ver, 39G. 

Our sage forefathers wisely iniderstood 
To sep’rate public from ibe private good. 

From my own Jpartrnent, June 9. 

WiiKN men look into their own bosoms, and con- 
sider the generous seeds which are there planted, 
that might, if rightly cultivated, ennoble their lives, 
and make their virtue venerable to futurity ; how 
can they, without tears, reflect on the universal de- 
generacy from that public spirit, which ought to be 
the first and principal motive of all their actions? 
In the (Jrecian and Roman nations, they were wise 
enough to keep up this great incentive, and it was 
impossible to be in tjie fashion without being a pa- 
triot. All gallantry had its first source from hence ; 
and to want a warmth for the public w elfare, was a 
defect so scandalous, that he who was guilty of it 
had no pretence to honour or manhood. What 
makes the depravity among us, in this behalf, the 
more vexatious and irksome to reflect upon, is, that 
the contempt of life is carried as far amongst us, as 
it could be in those memorable people ; and we 
want only a proper application of the qualities which 
are frequent among us, to be as worthy as they. 
There is hardly a man to be found who will not 
fight upon aUy occasion, which he thinks may taint 
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his own honour. Were tliis motive as strong in 
every thing that regards the public, as it is in this 
our j>rivate case, no man would pass his, life away 
Muthout having distinguished himself by some gallant 
instance of his /xal towards it in the respective in- 
cidents of Ins life and profession. But it is so far 
otlierwlse, that there carmot at present he a more 
ridiculous animal, tlian one who seems to regard the 
good of others. Me, in civil life, whose thoughts 
turn upon schemes which may be of general benefit, 
without further reflection is calle(l a projector ; 
and the man whose mind seems intent upon glo- 
rious achievements, a knight-errant. The ridicule 
among us runs strong against laudable actions : 
nay, in the ordinary course of things, and the com- 
mon regards of life, negligence of the j)ublic is an 
epidemic vice. The brewer in his excise, the mer- 
chant in his customs, and, for aught we know', the 
soldier in his imister-rolls, think never the worse of 
thenjselves for being guilty of their respective frauds 
towards the public. This evil is come to such a 
fantastical lieight, that he is a man of a public 
spirit, and heroically affected to his country, who 
can go so far as even to turn usurer with all he has 
in lier funds. There is not a citizen in whose ima- 
gination sucli a one does not appear in the same 
light of glor^s as (h)drus, Scievola, or any other 
great name in old Rome. Were it not for the heroes 
of so- much per cent, as have regard enough for 
themselves and their nation to trade with her with 
their wealth, the ve?y notion of public love would 
long before now have vanished from among us. 
ihit how ever general custom may hurry us away in 
the stream of a common error, there is no evil, no 
crime, so great as that of being cold in matters 
which relate to the common good. 'J'his is in no- 
thing more conspicuous than in a certain willingness 
s 2 
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to receive any thing that tends to the diminution 
of such as have been conspicuous instruments in 
our service. Such inclinations proceed from the 
most low and vile corruption, of which the soul of 
man is ca})ab}e. This effaces not only tl)e practice, 
but the very approbation of honour and virtue ; and 
has had such an effect, that, to speak freely, the 
very sense of public good has no longer a part even 
of our conversations. Can then the most generous 
motive of life, the good of others, be so easily ba- 
nished the breast of man ? Is it possible to draw 
all our passions inward ? Shall the boiling heat of 
youth be sunk in pleasures, the ambition of man- 
hood in selfish intrigues ? Shall all that is glorious, 
all that is worth the pursuit of great minds, be so 
easily rooted out ? When the universal bent of a 
people seems diverted from the sense of their 
common good, and common glory, it looks like a 
fatality, and rrisM of impending misfortune. 

The generous nations we just now mentioned un- 
derstood this so very w^ell, that there was hardly an 
oration ever made, which did not turn upon this 
general sense, “ That the love of their country was 
the first and most essential quality in an honest 
mind.” Demostlienes, in a cause wdierein his fame, 
reputation, and fortune, were embarked, puts his 
all upon this issue ; “ Let the Athenians,” says he, 
be benevolent to me, as they think 1 have been 
zealous for them.” This great and discerning prator 
knew, there was nothing else in nature could bear 
him up against his adversaries, hut this one quality 
of having shown himself willing or able to serve 
his country. Tliis certainly is the test of merit ; 
and the first foundation for deserving good-will is, 
having it yourself. The adversary of this orator 
at that tin\e was ylischincs, a man of wily arts 
and skill in the world, who could, as occasion 
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served, fall in with a national start of passion, or 
sullenness of humour, which a whole nation is 
sometimes taken with as well as a private man ; and 
by that means divert them from their common 
sense, into an aversioa for receiving any thing in 
its true light. But when Demosthenes had awa- 
kened his audience with that one hint of judging 
by the general tenor of his life towards them, his 
services bore down his opponent before him, who 
fled to the covert of his mean arts, until some more 
favourable occasion should otter against the superior 
merit of Demosthenes. 

It were to be wished, that love of their country 
were the first princijde of action in men of business, 
even for their own sakes; for when the world 
begins to examine into their conduct, the generality, 
who have no share in, or hopes of any part in power 
or riches, but what is the effect of their own labour 
or property, will judge of them by no other method 
than that of how profitable their administration has 
been to the whole. They who are out of the in- 
fluence of men’s fortune or favour, will let them 
stand or fall by this one only rule ; and men who 
can bear being tried by it, are always popular in 
their fall. Those who cannot suffer such a scrutiny, 
are contemptible in their advancement. 

But I am here running into shreds of maxims 
from reading Tacitus this morning, that has driven 
me frpm my recommendation of public spirit, which 
was the intended purpose of this Lucubration. 
There is not a more glorious instance of it, than in 
the character of Regulus. This same llegulus was 
taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, and was sent 
by them to Rome, in order to demand some Punic 
noblemen, who were prisoners, in exchange for 
himself; and was bound by an oath that he would 
return to Carthage, if he failed in his commission. 
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He j)roposes this to the seiuite, wlio were in suspense 
upon it, which Regiilus observing, without having 
the least notion oF putting the care of his own life 
in competition with the public good, desired them to 
consider that h(' was old, and almost useless ; that 
those demanded in exchange were tnen of daring 
tempers, and great merit in military aifiiirs : and 
wondered they would make any doubt of permitting 
Iiim to go back to the short tortures prepanai for 
him at (airthage, where he should have the advantage 
of ending a long life both gloriously and usefully. 
This generous advice wasconsented t(» ; and he took 
his leave of his country and his weeping friends, to go 
to certain death, with that cheerful composure, as a 
iTia?i, after the fatigue of business in a court or a city, « 
retires to tlu* next village for the air. 


N« 1S4. TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 1710. 


Una de inuUis face mtpHali 

Dig^in Hor. 2 0d. iii. 3v'5. 

Yet worlliy of the nuptial flame 

Of many, one untainted maid. 1 'kakcis. 


From my own Apartment, Jane 1^. 

There are certain occasions of life which give pro- 
pitious omens of the future good conduct of it, as 
well as others which explain our present inward state, 
according to our behaviour in them. Of the latter 
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gort are funerals ; of the fornier, weddings. The 
manner of our carriage when we lose a friend shows 
very much our temper, in the humility of our words 
and actions, and a general sense of our * destitute 
condition, whieli runs through all our deportment. 
This gives a solenin testimony of the generous affec- 
tion wc bore our friends, when we seem to disrelish 
every thing, now we can no more enjoy them, or 
see them partake in our enjoyments. It is very pro- 
per and humane to put ourselves, as it were, in their 
livery after their decease, and wear a habit unsuit- 
able to prosperity, while those we loved and honoured 
are mouldering in the grave. As this is laudable oi> 
the sorrowful side, so on the other, incidents of 
success may no less justly be represented and acknow- 
ledged in our outward figure and carriage. Of all 
such occasions, that great change ot‘ a single life in- 
to marriage is the most important ; as it is the source 
of all relations, and from whence all other fViendship 
and commerce do principally arise. The general in- 
tent of both sexes is to dispose of themselves liappily 
and honourably in this state; and, as all the good 
qualities we have are exerted to make our way into 
it, so the best appearance, with regard to their minds, 
their persons, and their fortunes, at the first entrance 
into it, is a due to each other in the married pair, 
as well as a compliment to the rest of the world. It 
was an instruction of a wise hnv-giver, that unmar- 
ried women should wear such loose habits, which, 
in the flowing of their garb, should incite their 
beholders to a desire of their persons ; and that the 
ordinary motion of their bodies miglit display the 
figure and shape of their limbs in such a manner, as 
at once to preserve the strictest decency, and raise 
tlic warmest inclinations. 

This was the economy of the legislature for tJie 
increase of people, and at the same time for the pre- 
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servatiori of the geuinl bccL Sho^ who was the 
admiration of all who beheld Jjer while unmarried, 
was to bid adieu to the pleasure of shining in the 
eyes of /naiiy, as soon as she took Ujjon lier the 
wedded condition. However, there was a festival 
of life allowed the new-niarried, a sort of interme- 
diate state between celibacy and rnatrinionjs w^hich 
continued certain days. During that time, enter- 
tainments, equipages, and other circumstances of 
rejoicing, were encouraged; and they were permit- 
ted to exceed tlie common mode of living, that the 
bride and bridegroom might learn from such free- 
doms of conversation to run into a gejieral conduct 
to each other, made oul of their past and future 
stale, so to temp(*r the cares of tlie man and the 
wife with the gaieties of* the lover and the mis- 
t ress. 

In those w ise ages tin* dignity of life w as kept up, 
and on the celebration of such solemnities there were 
no impertinent whispers, and senseless interpreta- 
tions put ui)on the iinafiected cheerfulness or acci- 
dental seriousness of the bride ; but men turned 
their thoughts upon the general n fiections, on what 
issue might jwobably be (‘\pected from such a couple 
in the succeeding course of their lif‘e, and felicitated 
them accordingly upon such prospects. 

I must confess, I cannot., from any antient manu- 
scripts, scul})tures, or medals, deduce the rise of our 
celebrated cu^tom of throwing the stocking; but 
have a faint memory of an account a friend gave me 
of an original picture in the palace of Aldobrandini 
in Rome. This seems to sliow^ a sense of this affair 
very different from what is usual among us. It is a 
(Grecian wedding ; and the figures represented are 
a person offering sacrifice, a beautiful damsel dan- 
cing, and another pla} ing on the liarp. The bride is 
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placed in her bed, the bridegroom sits at the feet 
of it, with an aspect which intimates his tlioughts 
were not only entertained with the joys Avith which 
he was surrounded ; but also with a noble gratitude, 
and divine pleas\ire in the offering, which was then 
made to the gods to invoke their indnence on his 
new condition. TJiere appears in the face of* the 
w^oman a mixture of fear, hope, and modesty ; in 
the bridegroom a well-govenu'd rapture. As you 
see in great s[)irits grief, which discovers itself the 
more by forbearing tears and complaints, you may 
observe also the highest joy is too big lor utterance ; 
the tongue bAig of all the organs the least capable 
of expressing such a circumstance, 'fhe nuptial 
torch, the bower, the marriage sor^g, are all parti- 
culars which we meet Avith in the allusions of the 
antient AATiters ; and in every one of them something 
is to be observed, which denotes their industry to 
aggrandize and adorn this occasion above all others. 

With us all order and decency in this point is per- 
verted, by the insipid mirth of certain animals avc 
usually call Wags. These are a species of all men 
the most insupportable. One cannot Avithout some 
reflection say, Avhether their flat mirth provokes us 
more to pity or to scorn : but if one considers Avitli 
how^ great affectation they utter their frigid eonceits, 
commiseration immediately changes itsell* into con- 
tempt. 

A Wag is the last order even of pretendcTs to Avit 
and g(5od humour. He has generally his mind pre- 
pared to receive some occasion of merriment, l)ut is 
of himself too empty to draw any out of his ova u set 
of thoughts ; and therefore laughs at the next thing 
he meets, not because it is ridiculous, but because 
he is under a necessity of laughing. A Wag is one 
that never in its life saw a beautiful object ; hut sees, 
what it does see, in the most low, and most incon- 
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siderablc light it can be placed. There is a certain 
ability necessary to behold what is amiable and wor- 
thy of our iipj)robation, which little minds want, and 
attempt to hide by a general disregard to everything 
they beliold above what they are able to relish. Hence 
it is, that a Wag in an assembly is ever guessing, 
how well such a lady slept last night, and how much 
such a young fellow is pleased with himself. The 
Wag’s gaiety consists in a certain professed ill-breed- 
ing, as if it were an excuse for committing a fault, 
that a man knows he does so. Though all public 
places are full of persons of this orde^ yet, because 
I will not allow impertinence and affectation to get 
the better of native innocence and simplicity of 
manners, I liave, in spite of such little disturbers of 
public entertainments, persuaded my brother Tran- 
quillus, and his wife my sister Jenny, in favour of 
Mr. Wilks, to be at tlie play to-morrow evening. 

They, as they Jiavc' so much good sense as to act 
naturally, without regard to the observation of others, 
will not, 1 hope*, be discomposed, if any of the fry 
of Wags should take upon them to make themselves 
merry u})on the occasion of tlieir coming, as they 
intend, in their wedding clothes. My brother is a 
plain, worthy, and honest man ; and as it is natural 
for men of that turn to be mightily taken with 
sprightly and airy women, iny sister has a vivacity 
w^hich may perhaps give hopes to impertinents, but 
will be esteemed the effect of innocence among 
wise nnni. They design to sit with me in the box, 
w4iich tlie house* have been so complaisant as to 
offer me whenever I think fit to come thither in my 
public character. 

I do not in the least doubt but the true figure of 
conjugal affection will appear in their looks and ges- 
tures. My sister does not affect to be gorgeous in 
her dress ; and thinks the happiness of a wife is 
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more visible in a cheerful look than a gay apparel. 
It is a hard task to speak of persons so nearly related 
to one with decency ; but 1 may say, all who shall 
be at the play will allow him to have the’ mien of a 
M^orthy English gentleman ; her, that of a notable 
and deserving wife. 


N» 185. THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1710. 


Notitiam primosque gradus vicinia fecit^ 

Tempore crevit amovy l<Ed(p quoqine jure coissent, 

Sed vetuere pat res. Quod non pot acre velar 
Ex aquo captis ardehant menlihus arnbo, 

Ovin. (le Pyr. AThisb. Met, iv. Of. 

Their neig;hbourhood acquaintance early bred, 
Acquaintance love, and love in tin»e bad led 
The happy couple to the nuptial bed. 

Their fathers stopt them. But in vain oppose 
Their mutual passion, source of all their woes. 

Fro??i my own Apartment, June 14. 

As soon as 1 was up this morning, my man gave me 
the following letter ; which, since it leads to a sub- 
ject that may prove of common use to the world, I 
shall take notice of with as much expedition as my 
iair petitioner could desire. 

MR, njCKKRSTAFF, 

“ Since you have so often declared yourself a pa- 
tron of the distressed, I must acquaint you, that I am 
daughter to a country gentleman of good sense, and 
may expect three or four thousand pounds for my 

VOL. IV. T 
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fortuni*. 1 iovc aiul am beloved by Philander, a 
young gentleman who has an estate of five hundred 
pounds per (innum^ and is our next neighbour in the 
<!Ountry (wery surniner. My fatlna-, thougli lie has 
been a long time; acquainted with it, constantly re- 
fuses to comply Avitli our nnitual inclinations: but 
what most of all torments me is, that if ever I speak 
in commendation of my lover, he is much louder in 
his praises than myself; and j)rofesses, tliat it is out 
of pui'c love and esteem for Philander, as w'ell as 
his daughter, that he can never consent we should 
marry each otluT; when, as he terms it, we may 
both do so much better. It must indeed be confessed, 
that two gentlemen of considerable fortunes made 
their addresses to me last winter, and IMiilander, as 
I have since learned, was offered a young heiress 
with fifteen thousand pounds; but it seems w^e could 
iieither of us think, that accepting those matches 
would he doing better than remaining constant to our 
first passion. Your tlioughts iij)on the whole may, 
])erluips, have some weight w ith my father, who is 
one of your admirers, as is your Imnihle servant, 


“ Sylvia. 

“ 1*. S. You arc desired to be sj)eed} , since my 
father daily presses me to accept of, what he calls, 
an advantageous olfer.” 


There is no calamity in life that falls heavier ii})on 
human nature tlian a disappointment in love ; espe- 
cially wiien it liappens hetw'een two })ersons whose 
liearts are mutually engaged to each other. It is this 
distress w'hich has given occasion to some of the 
finest tragedies tliat were ever w ritten, and daily fills 
the world with melancholy, discontent, phreiizy, 
sickness, despair, and death. I have often admired 
at the barbarity of parents, who so frequently inter- 
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pose their authority in this grand article of life. I 
would fain ask Sylvia’s father, whether he thinks 
lie can bestow a greater favour on his daugliter, than 
to put her in a way to live happily ? Whetlier a man 
of Philander’s character, with five hundred pounds 
per anntmu is not more likely to contribute to tliut 
end, than many a young fellow whom he may have 
in his thouglits with so many thousands? Whether 
Ju^ can make amends to his daugliter by any increase 
of riches, I’or the loss of that happiness she projioses 
to herself in her Philander? Or, whether a father 
should compound with his daughter to he miserable, 
though she were to get twenty thousand pounds by 
the bargain? I suppose he would ha\e her reflect 
with esteem on his memory after his death : and 
does he think this a proper method to make her do 
so, when, as often as she thinks on the loss oi‘ her 
Philander, she must at the same time remember liim 
as the cruel cause of it ? Any transient ill-humour is 
soon forgotten ; but the reflection of such a cruelty 
must continue to raise resentments as long as life 
itself; and by this one piece of barbarity, an indul- 
gent father loses the merit of all Iiis past kindnesses. 
It is not impossilile, hut she .may deceive herself in 
the happiness w Inch she proposes from Philander : 
but as in such a case she cun have no one to blame 
hut herself, she will hear the disa))pointnient with 
greater patience; but if she never makes the experi- 
ment, , however happy slie may he w ith another, she 
will still think she might have been liappier with 
Philander. There is a kind of sympathy in souls, 
that fits them for each other ; and we may be assured 
when w e see two persons engaged in the warmths ol* 
a mutual affection, that there are certain (pialities in 
both their iiiinds which bear a resemblance to one 
another. A generous and constant passion in an 
agreeable lover, wliere there is not too great a dispa- 
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rity in other circumstances, is the greatest blessing 
that can befal the person beloved; and, if overlooked 
in one, may perhaps never be found in another. 1 
shall conclude this with a celebrated instance of a 
father’s indulgence in this particular ; which, though 
carried to an extravagance, has something in it so 
tender and amiable, as may justly reproach the harsh- 
ness of temper that is to be met with in many a Bri- 
tish father. 

Antioch us, a prince of great hopes, fell passion- 
ately in love with the young queen Stratonice, who 
was his mother-in-law, and had bore a son to the old 
king Seleucus his father. The prince, finding it im- 
possible to extinguish his passion, fell sick ; and re- 
fused all manner of nourishment, being determined 
to put an end to that life which was become insup- 
portable. 

Erasistratus, the physician, soon found that love 
was his distemper ; and observing the alteration in 
his pulse and countenance, whenever Stratonice 
made him a visit, was soon satisfied that he was dying 
for his young mother-in-law. Knowing the old 
king’s tenderness for his son, when he one morning 
inquired of his health, he told him, that the prince’s 
disteni})cr was love ; but that it was incurable, be- 
cause it was impossible for him to possess the person 
whom he loved. The king, surj)rised at his account, 
desired to know how his son’s passion could be incu- 
rable? “ Why, Sir,” replied Erasistratus, “ because 
he is in love with the person I am married to.” 

The old king immediately conjured him by all his 
past favours, to save the life of his son and successor. 
“ Sir,” said Erasistratus, ‘‘ would your majesty but 
fancy yourself in my place, you would see the un- 
reasonableness of what you desire.” Heaven is my 
witness,” said Seleucus, “ I could resign even my 
Stratonice to save my Antiochus.” At this, the tears 
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ran down his cheeks ; which when the physician saw, 
taking him by the hand, Sir,” says he, “ if‘ these 
are your real sentiments, the prince’s life is out of 
danger; it is Stratonice for whom lie dies/ Seleucus 
immediately gav(‘ orders for solemnizing the mar- 
riage; and the young (pieen, to show her obedience, 
very generously exchanged the father for the son. 


NMS6. SATUUDAY, .lUNK 17, 1710. 


Emilur sold virtute poltsias. Claud, 

Virtue alone; ppnobles human kind, 

And povier should on her glorious lofit-stt^j)S unit. 

R. Wynne. 


Sheer-hine, June 15 . 

As it has been the endeavour, of these our labours to 
extirpate, from among the polite or busy part of 
mankind, all such as are either prejudicial or insig- 
nificant to society ; so it ought to be no less our 
study to supjily the havoc we have made, by an 
exacts care of the growing generation. But wdicn w'e 
begin to inculcate proper precepts to the children of 
this island, except we could take them out of their 
nurse’s arms, we see an amendment is almost imprac- 
ticable; for we find the whole species of our youth, 
and grown men, is incorrigibly prepossessed with 
vanity, pride, or ambition, according to the respec- 
tive pursuits to which they turn tliemselves; by 

T 2 
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which means the world is infatuated with the love 
of appearances instead of things. Thus die vain 
man takes praise for honour ; the proud man, cere- 
mony for' respect ; the ambitious man, power lor 
glory. These three characters are indeed of very 
near resemblance, but differently received by man- 
kind. Vanity makes men ridiculous; pride, odious; 
and ambition, terrible. The foundation of all which 
is, that they arc grounded upon falsehood : for if men, 
instead of studying to ajipear considerable, w^ere in 
their own hearts possessors of the requisites for es- 
teem, the acceptance they otherwise unfortunately 
aim at woidd be as inseparable from them, iis ajipro- 
bation is from truth itself. By thisS means they would 
have some rule to walk by ; and they may ever be 
assured, that a good cause of action will certainly 
receive a suitable etlect. It may be an useful hint 
in such cases for a man to ask of himself, whether he 
really is what he has a mind to be thought? If he is, 
he need not give himself much further anxiety. 
What wdll the >vorkl say ? is the common question 
in matters of difficulty ; as if the terror lay wholly 
in the sense wdiich others, and not we ourselves, 
shall have of our actions. From this one source arise 
all the impostors in every art and profession, in all 
places, among all persons, in conversation, as well 
as in business. Hence it is, that a vain fellow^ takes 
twice as much pains to be ridiculous, as would make 
him sincerely agreeable. 

Can any one be better fashioned, better bred, or 
has any one more good-nature, than Damasippus ? 
But the whole scope of his looks and actions tends so 
immediately to gain the good opinion of all he con- 
verses with, that he loses it for that only reason. As 
it is the nature of vanity to impose false shows for 
truth, so does it also turn real possessions into ima- 
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giiuiry ones. Damasippus, by assuming to himself’ 
what he has not, robs himself of what he has. 

There is nothing more necessary to establish repu- 
tation, than to suspend the enjoyment oV it. He 
that cannot bear the sense of merit with silence, 
must of necessity destroy it : for fariie being the ge- 
neral mistress of mankind, whoever gives it to him- 
self insults all to whom he relates any circumstances 
to his own advantage. He is considered as an open 
ravisher of that beauty, for wdiom all others pine in 
silence. But some minds are so incapable of any 
tcni})erance in tliis particular, that on every second 
in their discourse, you may observe an earnestness 
in their eyes, which shows they wait for your appro- 
bation : and perhaps the next instant cast an eye on 
a glass, to see how^ they like thenSselves. Walking 
the other day in a neiglibouring inn of court, I saw 
a more happy and more graceful orator tluin I ever 
before had heard, or read of. A youth of about 
nineteen years of age was in an Indian night-gown 
and laced cap, pleading a cause before a glass. The 
young fellow had a very goo<l air, and seemed to hold 
his brief in his hand rather to help his action, than 
that he wanted notes for his further information. 
When I first began to observe him, I feared he 
w^ould soon be alarmed ; but he was so zealous for 
his client, and so favourably received by the court, 
that he went on with great fluency to inform the 
bench, that he humbly hoped they w ould not let the 
merit of the cause suffer by the youth and inexpe- 
rience of the pleader ; that in all things he submitted 
to their candour : and modestly desired they wmuld 
not conclude, but that strength of argument, and 
force of reason, may be consistent with grace of ac- 
tion, and comeliness of person. 

To me (who see people every day in the midst of 
crowds, whomsoever they seem to address to, talk 
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only to tlicmselves, and of tlieniselvcs) this orator 
Avas not so cxtrava|.*;ant a iiiai^ as perhaps another 
would have thought him : but 1 took part in his suc- 
cess, and was very ^lad to find he had in his favour 
judgment and costs, AAnthout any manner of op- 
position. 

'J'he effects of pride and vanity are of conse(juence 
only to the proud and vain ; and tend to no further 
ill than what is personal to tliemselves, in preventing 
tlicir progress in anv thing that is worthy and lauda- 
ble, and (!rcating envy instead of emulation of supe- 
rior virtue. 1’hese ill (jualitics are to be found only 
in such as have so little minds, as to circumscribe 
their thoughts and designs within what properly re- 
lates to the value, which they think due to their dear 
and amiable selves: but ambition, which is the 
third great impediment to honour and virtue, is a 
fault of such as think themselves born for moving 
in an higher orb, and prefer being powerful and 
mischievous to being virtuous and obscure. The 
parent of this mischief in life, so far as to regulate 
it into schemes, and make it possess a man’s whole 
heart witlnuit his believing himself a dtciiion, w^as 
Machiavel. He first taught, that a man must ne- 
cessarily appear vv( ilk, to be honest. Hence it gains 
upon the imagination, that a great is not so despi- 
cable as a little villain ; and men are insensibly led to 
a belief, that llie aggravation of crimes is a dimi- 
nution of them. Jlence the imj)iety of thinking one 
thing, and speaking anotlier. In puisuance of this 
empty and unsatisfying dream, to betray, to under- 
mine, to kill in themselves all natural sentiments of 
love to friends or (‘ountry, is the walling practice of 
such as are thirsty of power for any other reason, 
than that of being useful and acceptable to man- 
kind. 
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ADVERTISEM ENT. 

Whereas Mr. J3ickerstafi* has latelji received 
a letter out ot‘ Ireland, dated June the ninth, import- 
ing, that he is grown very dull, for the })ostage of 
which Mr. Morphew charges one shilling; and ano- 
ther without date of place or time, Ihr which he, the 
said Morphew, charges two-pence : it is desired, 
that for the future, his courteous and uncourteoug 
readers will go a little further in expressing their 
good and ill-will, and pay for the carriage of their 
letters; otherwise the intended pleasure or pain, 
which is designed for Mr. Bickerstaff’, will be wholly 
disappointed. 


N» 187. TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 1710. 


— Pudet h<EQ opprubria nobis 
Et did poluisse, ^ non poluisse refclli, 

Ovid. Met. ii. 

To hear an open slander is a curse : 

But not to find an answer is a worse. Drydkn. 

From my own Apartment, June 19. 

Pasquin of Rome to Isaac Bickehstaff of 
London. 

“ His Holiness is gone to Castel (xandolpho, much 
discomposed at some late accounts from the missiona- 
ries in your island ; for a committee of cardinals, 
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wliic.li lately sat for the reviving the force of some 
obsolete doctrines, and drawing iij) amendments to 
certain points of faith, have re})resentc;d the church 
of Home to bo in great danger, from a treatise writ- 
ten by a learned Englishman ; which carries spiritual 
power muc h higher than we could have dared to 
Iiave atteeapted even here. IILs book is called, ‘An 
Kj)ist()larv Discourse, proving from the Scriptures, 
and the first Fathers, tliat the soul is a principle* na- 
turally mortal. Wherein is proved, tliat none have 
the power oi‘ giving this divine innnortali/ing spirit, 
since tile apostles, hut the bishops. By Henry Dod- 
wlII, IM.A.' The assertion appeared to our Literati, 
so short and efl'eclual a method of subjecting the laity, 
that it is ie.ared auricular coufession and absolution 
will not be capable of k<‘eping the (‘lergy of Home in 
any ch^gree cd* grc'atness, in competition witli such 
teachers, wliosc* docks shall receive this opinion. 
What gives the greater jealousy here is, tliat in the 
catalogue <)1‘ treatises wliich have been lately burnt 
within the Britiush territories, there is no mention 
made of this learned work; whlc'h circumstance is a 
sort of implication, that the tenet is not held erro- 
neous, but tli;;t tile doctrine is received among you as 
orthodox. The youth of this plai’e are veiy much 
divided in opinion, ^\hethcr a veiy niemorahle ([no- 
tation which tile autlior repeats out of 4'ertnllian, be 
not rather of the style and manner cd* Meursius? In 
i/lo ipso ultinuv asiit, (pto ^enilnle virus 

cxpeHitur, inmne alKjKid de anima qnotine snilimus 
vxirc^ a{(}U€ adeo rnarvfssivius v! dii i^esrinufs vum 
lucis dvtrimcnto ? This piece of Latin goes no far- 
ther than to tell us how our fathers begot us ; so that 
we are still at a loss how we alterwards commence 
eternal ; for, vreatido infunditnr, infundendo cre- 
ator, which is mentioned soon after, may allude 
only to flesh and blood, as well as the former. Your 
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rciulers in tliis c^ity, some of M'hoin liave very iiilkIi 
approved the warmth with which you have attacked 
free-thinkers, atheists, and other enemies to religion 
and virtue, arc‘ very much disturhi-d, that* you have 
given them no account of this rcjuarkable disserta- 
tion. I am employed by them to desire you would, 
with all possible t'xpedition, send me over the cere- 
mony of* the creation of souls, as well as a list of all 
the mortal and immortal men within tlie dominions 
of Great- Ihitain. When you have done me this 
favour, J must trouble you for other tokens of your 
kindness; and particularly 1 desiri‘ you would let 
me have the religious liandkerchief *, which is of 
late so much worn in l‘higland, for 1 havi* promised 
to make a [)resent of it to a courtezan of a rrench 
minister. 

“ Letters from the frontiers of France inform us, 
that a young gentl(‘manL who was to have been 
created a cardinal on the m xl promotu)n, has put 
off his design ol‘ coming to Home so sooji as was 
intended ; having, as it is said, r(‘ceived letters 
from ( ireat-liritain, wherein several r'ntuosi of 
that island have clesired him to sus]>end his reso- 
lutions towards a inonaMic lile, until the British 
grammarians shall ptd)lish their trxplicarion of tlie 
words in(.l('l'e(tzaiilt‘ and rurolttlioru According as 
tliese two liard terms are made to fit the mouths of 
tlio peoj)le, this gentleman takes Ills measures for 
Ids journey thither. 

“ Yt)ur New F>edlam has been read and consi- 
dered by some of your countrymen among us; and 
one gentleman, avIio is now^ here a traveller, says, 
your design is impracticable ; for that there can be 


* Handkerchiefs printed with representations of Dr. S.i 
eheverell. 

t The Pretender. 
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no place large enough to contain the number of 
your lunatics. He advises you therefore to name 
the ambient sea for the boundary of your hospital. 
If what he says be true, 1 do not see now you can 
think of any other inclosurc ; for, according to his 
discourse, the whole people are taken with a vertigo; 
great and proper actions are received with coldness 
and discontent ; ill-news hoped for with impatience ; 
heroes in your service are treated with calumny, 
while criminals pass through your towns with acccla- 
inations *. 

“ This Englishman went on to say, you seemed 
at present t(» flag under a satiety of success, as if 
you wanted misfortune as a necessary vicissitude. 
Yet, alas! though men luive hut a cold relish of 
prosperity, (jiiick is the anguisli of the contrary 
fortune. He proceeded to make comparisons of 
times, seasons, and great incidents. After which 
he grew too learned for my understanding, and 
talked of Hanno the Carthaginian, and his irrecon- 
cileable hatred to the glorious commander Han- 
nibal. Hannibal, said he, was able to march to 
Rome itself, and brought that ambitious people, 
who designed no less than the empire of the world, 
to sue for peace in the most abject and servile man- 
ner ; when faction at home detracted from the 
glory of his actions, and, after many artifices, at 
last prevailed with the senate to rccal him from the 
midst of his victories, in the very instant when he 
was to reap the benefit of all his toils, by reducing 
the then common enemy of all nations which had 
liberty, to reason. When Hannibal heard the 

* Dr.Sacheverell, whilst under the sentence that suspended 
him from preaching:, made a sort of triumphal journey, and 
was receiv^ into some towns with ringing of bells, anil other 
demonstrations of welcome and approbation. 
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message of tlic Carthaginian senators, who were 
sent to recall him, lie was moved with a generous 
and disdainful sorrow : and is reported to have said, 
‘ Hannibal then must he conquered, not by the 
arms of the Romans, wdiorn he has often put to 
flight, but by the envy and detraction of his coun- 
trymen. Nor shall Scipio triumph so much in his 
fall, as Hanno, who will smile to have purchased 
the ruin of Hannibal, though attended with the fall 
of Carthage.’ 

J am. Sir, S:c, 

Pasquin.” 


Coffee-kome, June 19. 

There is a sensible satisfaction in observing the 
countenance and action of the jieople on some oc- 
casions. To gratify mysell* in tins jileasurc*, 1 came 
hither with all spec'd this evening with an account 
of the surrender of Douay. As soon as the haltle 
critics heard it, they immediately dr(*w some com- 
iort, in that it must liavt* cost us a great number of 
men. Others were so iu*gljgent oJ' the glory of their 
country, that they went on in their discourse on the 
full house which is to he at Othello on Thursday, 
and the eiiriosity they should go with, to see Wilks 
])lay a pa’’t so very dilFertait from what lu; had ever 
before appeared in, together with the expectation 
that was raised in the gay part of the town on that 
occasion. 

'J'his universal indolence and inattention among 
us to things that concern the public, made me look 
back with the highest reverence on the glorious in- 
stances in antiquit}^ of a contrary behaviour in the 
like circumstances. Harry English, upon observing 
the room so little roused on the news, fell into the 
same way of thinking. “ How unlike,” said he, 

Mr. BickerstafF, are we to the old Romans! 

VOL. rv. u 
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Inhere was not a subject of their state but thought 
JiiniseJf as much concerned in the honour of his 
country, as the first officer of tlie commonwealth. 
How do *1 admire the messenger, who ran witli a 
tliorn in his foot to tell the news of a victory to the 
senate I He had not leisure for his private pain 
until he had expressed his public joy ; nor could he 
suffer as a man, until he had triiunplied as a 
Roman/' 


No 188. THURSDAY, JUNE ^2*2, 1710. 


Qu<r regut in icrris nostn mn plena Inhoris? 

ViRG. /Eu. i. 4G4, 

\Vijat cliiiu*, whaf r(*”;ion, fin reniotr and strani^p, 

AVlifre tlji'bt* our labours are nut known ? 

K. Wynne. 

From imj own Aparimenlj June 21 . 

J W AS this morning looking over my letters, that f 
have lately received from my several correspondf 
cuts ; some of which, referring to my late papers, 
I have laid aside, with an intent to give rny render a 
sight of them. The first criticises upon my (irecn- 
house, and is as follows : 

“ MR. BICKERSTAFF, South Wales, June 7* 

“ This letter comes to you from my Orangery, 
which I intend to reform as much as I can, accord- 
dng to your ingenious model ; and shall only beg of 
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you to communicate to me your secret of preservinjr 
grass-plots in a covered room ; for in tlie climate 
where my country seat lies, they require rain ami 
dews as 'well as sun and fresh air, and cannot live 
upon such tine food as your sifted weather, i must 
likewise desire you to write over your Green-house 
the following motto : 


Ific ver perpetuuj)!^ atque aVunis meumbus mtasy 

Heiv veriuil bloom, and %oinnuT’s fjCnial warintb, 
Kei^u all the )oai. R Wvnnr. 

Instead of your 

O ! (/ms gihdtA .sub /noutibus HfFnn 
Sisfat, Ar ini’cnti rnmorum protegat unitfrd? 

ViRG. Georg-, ii. 448. 

Some God, eoiivty me to the cooling shades 
( )1‘ de w y Ha‘ra us ! R . \V y n n i:. 


Which, under favour, is the panting of one in 
summer after cool shades, and not of one in winter 
after a summer-liouse. The rest of your plan is 
very beautiful ; and that your friend, who has so 
well described it, may enjoy it many winters, is the 
hearty wish of 

“ Ilis and your unknown, &c.” 

This oversight of a grass-plot in my friend’s 
(irreen-house, puts me in mind of a like incon- 
sistency in a celebrated picture ; where Moses is re- 
presented as striking a rock, and the children of 
Israel quenching their thirst at the waters that dow 
from it, and run through a beautiful landscape of 
groves and meadows, which could not flourish in a 
place wdiere water was to have been found only by a 
miracle. 

The next letter comes to me from a Kentish 
yeoman, who is very angry with me for my advice 
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to parents, occasioned by the amours of Sylvia and 
Philander, as related in my Paper, No, 185. 


“ SUUIUF: niCKERSTAFF, 

I do not know by what chance one ol‘ your 
'failers is got iiito my family, and has almost 
turned the brains of riiy eldest daughter Winifred ; 
who has b(‘en so undutilhl as to fall in love of her 
own head, and tells me a foolish heathen story that 
she has read \n your Paper to persuade me to give 
my consent. I am too wise to let children have 
their own wills in a business lik(^ marriage. Jt is a 
matter in which neither I myself, nor any of niy 
kindred, were ever humoured. My wife and I 
never ])retended to love one another like your Sylvias 
and Pliilanders ; and yet, if you saw our fire-side, 
you would be satisfied we an; not always a sejuab- 
bling. I'or my j)art, 1 think that wluTe man and 
woman come together by their own good liking, 
there is so much fondling and fooling, that it hin- 
ders young jieople from minding their business. I 
must therefore desire you to change your note ; and 
instead of' advising us old folks, who perhaps luive 
more wat than yourself, to let Sylvia know, that 
she ought to act like a dutiful daughter, and marry 
the mail that slie does not care for. Our gn*at 
graiidmotliers were all bid to marry first, and love 
would come afterwards ; and 1 do not see w hy their 
daughters should follow- their own iinentioiis. I am 
resolved Winifred shall not. 

“ Yours, JVC.” 

This letter is a natural picture; of ordinary con- 
tracts, and of the sentiments of those minds that lie 
under a kind of intellectual rusticity. This trilling 
occasion made me run over in my imagination the 
many scenes I have observed of the married con- 
dition, wherein the quintessence of pleasure and 
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pain are represented, as they accompany tliat state, 
and no oUier. It is certain, tliere are many thou- 
sands like the above-mentioned yeoman, and his 
Mate, who are never higlily pletised or dfstasted in 
their Avhole lives. But when wv eonsidc'r the more 
informed part of mankind, and look upon their be- 
haviour, it then appears that very little of their 
time is indiflerent, but generally spent in the most 
anxious vexation, or tine higher satisfaetit)n. Shak- 
speare has admirably representc fl both the aspects of 
this state in the' most excellent t ragedy ol* Othello. 
In the character ol‘ Desdemona. lu* runs through 
all the sentiments of' a virtuous maid, and a tender 
wife. She is captivated by his virtue, aiid faithiul 
to him as well h'oni that motive, as regard to her 
own honour. Otliello is a great and i;obh‘ spirit, 
misled by the villainy of afals<' friend to suspect her 
innocence ; and resents it aecordijigi\ . WJien, 
after the many instances of passion, the wife is told 
the husband is jealous, her simplicity makes lier 
incapahle of believijig it, and say, alter such cir- 
cumstances as would drive another vvoinan into 
distraction, 


1 tfiink tlu: ‘•un where he was born 

Drew all such humours from him. 


Tliis opinion of him is so jnst, tliat his noble and 
tender heart heats itself to j)ieces, hel'ore he can al- 
I'ront her with the mention of his jealousy ; and he 
owns, this suspicion has blotted out all the sense of 
glory and happiness which before it was possessed 
with, when he laments himself in tin* vvarni allu- 
sions of a mind accustomed to entertainments so 
very difterent from tlie pangs of jealousy and re- 
venge. How moving is his sorrow, when he cries 
out as follows : 


u2 
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1 had been happy, if the pen*ral camp, 

Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body, 

So I had nothings known. Oh now ! for ever 
Farewell the trainpiil mind! farewell content ! 

Farewell the plumetl troops, and tlie bifj wars 
That make ambition virtue ! Oh farewell! 

Farewell the neighinj? steed, and the shrill trump. 

The spirit -stirriofi’ drum, th* ear-piercingj fjfe, 

The royal banner, and all cpiality. 

Pride, pomp, and cirennistance, of {^^lorious war ! 

And, oh ye mortal eng^iiies! whose rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit. 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone. 

I btdlt'vu I nuiy venture to say, there is not in any 
other jtart of Sluikspeare’s works more strong and 
lively pictures of nature than in this. 1 shall there- 
fore steal biro^iiiUf to see it, out of ( uriosity to ob- 
serve how Wilks and (h‘bber touch those places, 
where Betterton and Sandford so very highly ex- 
celled. Bui now 1 am got into diseonrse of acting, 
with which I am so professedly pleast'd, I shall 
conclude this pa})er with a note 1 have just received 
i’rom the two ingenious friends, Mr, Penkethmaii 
and Mr. J3uliock. 

SIK, 

‘‘ Binding by your J^aper, No. 182, that you are 
drawing parallels between the greatest actors of the 
age ; as you have already begun with Mr. Wilks and 
Mr. Cibber, we desire you would do the same justice 
to your humble servants, 

Wm. Buli.ock and Wm. Penketiiman.” 

For llie inrormation of j)OSterity, I shall comply 
with this letter, and set these two great men in 
such a light as Sallust lias placed his (’ato and 
Ctesar. 

Mr. William Bullock and Mr. William Penketh- 
man arc of the same age, profesision, and sex. They 
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both distinguish themselves ih a very particular 
manner under the discipline of the crab-tree, with 
this only difference, that Mr. Bullock has the more 
agreeable scpiall, and Mr. Penkethinan ‘the more 
graceful shrug. Peiikethnian devours a cold chick 
with great applause; Bullock’s talent lies chiefly 
in asparagus. Penkethinan is very dexterous at 
conveying himself under a table; Bullock is no 
less activi' at jumping over a stick. Mr. Penketh- 
man has a great deal of monc*y ; but Mr. Bullock is 
the taller man. 


NO 189. SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1710. 


Est in jnvencis^ est in equis palrani 
Virtue; 7itc imbtUtnnJeroces 
Pro^mtrmit aquiUc cohimhnm. 

1 1 OR, 4 Od. iv. .'iO. 

In steers laliorious, and in generous steeds 
We trace tlieir sires, nor can the bird of Jove 
intrepid, herce, beget lb* unwarlike dove, 

Francis. 

. From my own Apartment, June 23. 

Havin(; lately turned my thoughts upon the con- 
siderations of the behaviour of parents to children 
in the great affair of marriage, I took much delight 
in turning over a bundle of letters, which a gentle- 
man’s steward in the country had sent me some 
time ago. This parcel is a collection of letters 
written by the children of the family, to which he 
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belongs, t^o their father ; and contains all the little 
passages of their lives, and the new ideas they re- 
ceived as their years advanced. There is in them 
an account of their diversions as well as their ex- 
ercises; and what I thought very remarkable is, 
that two sons of the family, who now make consi- 
derable figures in the world, gave omens of that 
sort of character which they now bear, in the first 
rudiments of thought wdiich they sliow-^ in their 
letters. Were one to point out a method of edu- 
cation, one could not, methinks, frame one more 
pleasing or improving than this ; where the children 
get an habit of communicating their thoughts and 
inclinations to their best friend with so much free- 
dom, that he can Ibrni schemes for their future life 
and conduct from an observation of their tempers ; 
and by that means be early enough in choosing their 
way of life, to make them forward in some art or 
science at an age when others have not determined 
what profession to follow. As to the persons con- 
cerned in this packet 1 arn speaking of, they have 
given great proofs ol* the force of this conduct of 
their father in tlie effect it has upon their lives and 
manners. The elder, who is a scholar, showed 
from his infancy a propensity to polite studies, and 
has nicule a suitable progress in literature ; but his 
learning is so well woven into his mind, that from 
the impression of it, he seems rather to have con- 
tracted an habit of life, than manner of discourse. 
To his hooks he seems to owe a good economy in 
his atiiiiis, ami a complacency in his manners, 
though in others that way of education has com- 
monly a quite diflereiit eifect. The epistles of the 
other son are full of accounts of wdiat he thought 
most remarkable in his reading. He sends his fa- 
ther for news the last noble story he had read. 1 
observe he is particularly touched wdth the con- 
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duct of Codrus, who plotted hi5« own death, because 
the oracle had said, if he were not killed, the 
enemy should prevail over his country. Many other 
incidents in his little letters give omens of a soul 
capable of generous undertakings ; and what makes 
it the more particular is, that this gentleman had, in 
the present war, the honour and happiriess of doing 
an action, lor which only it wjus worth coining into 
the world. Their father is the most intimate friend 
they have ; and they always consult him rather 
than any other, when any error has happened in 
their conduct through youth and inadvertency. The 
behaviour of this gentleman to his sons has made his 
life pass away wdth tlu.‘ ])leasures of a second youth; 
for as the vexations which men receive from their 
children hasten the approach of age, and double the 
Ibrce of years ; so the comforts which they reap 
from them, are balm to all other sorrows, and dis- 
appoint the injuries of time. Parents of children 
repeat their lives in their ofispring : and their oon- 
cern for them is so near, that they feel all their suf- 
ferings and enjoyments as much as if they regarded 
their own proper persons. But it is generally so far 
otherwise, that the common race of esquires in this 
kingdom use their sons as persons that are waiting 
only for their funerals, and spies upon their health 
and happiness ; as Indeed they are, by their own 
making them such. In cases where a man takes 
the liberty after this manner to reprehend others, it 
is commonly said, Let him look at home. I am 
sorry to own it ; but there is one branch of the 
house of the Bickerstaffs, who have been tis erro- 
neous in their conduct this way as any other family 
whatsoever. The head of this branch is now in 
town, and has brought up wdth him his son and 
daughter, who are all the children he has, in order 
to be put some way into the world, and see 
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fashions. They are both very ill-bred cubs ; and 
having lived together from their infancy, without 
knowledge of the distinctions and decencies that 
are prop^jr to be paid to each other's sex, they 
squabble like two brothers. The father is one of 
those who knows no better than that all pleasure is 
debauchery, and imagines, when he sees a man 
become his estate, that he wall certainly spend it. 
This branch are a people w^ho never had aniong^ 
them one man eminent either for good or ill : how - 
ever, have all along kept their heads just above 
water, not by a prudent and regular economy, but 
by expedients in the matches they have made into 
their house. When one of the family has in the 
pursuit of foxes, and in the entertainment of* 
clowns, run out the third part of the value of his 
estate, such a spendthrift has dressed up his eldest 
son, and married what they call a good fortune : 
wlio has supported the father as a tyrant over them 
during his life, in the same house or neighbourliood. 
The son, in succession, has Just taken the same 
method to keej) up liis dignity, until the mortgages, 
lie has ate and drunk himself into, have reduced 
liim to the necessity of sacrificing liis son also, in 
imitation of his progenitor. This had been, for 
many generations, the whole that had happened in 
the family of Sam llickerstaft', until the time of my 
present cousin Samuel, the father of the young 
people we have just now spoken of. 

SaMinel Hickerstaff*, esquire, is so happy as that 
by several legacies from distant relations, deaths of 
maiden sisters, and other instances of good fortune, 
he has, besides his real estate, a great sum of 
ready money* His son at the same time knows lie 
has a good fortune, which the father cannot 
alienate ; though he strives to make him believe, 
he depends only on bis w^ill for niaintenance. Tom 
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is now in his nineteenth year, Mrs. Mary in her 
fifteenth. ('ousin Samuel, who understands no 
one point of good behaviour as it regards all the 
rest of the world, is an exact critic in the dress, 
the motion, the looks, and gestures of his children. 
VV^hat adds to their misery is, that he is excessively 
fond of them, and the greatest part of their time is 
spent in the presence of this nice observer. Their 
life is one continued constraint. The girl never 
turns her head, but she is warned not to follow the 
proud minxes of the town. The boy is not to turn 
foj), or be quarrelsome ; at the same time, not to 
take an affront. I had the good fortune to dine 
with him to-day, and heard his fatlierly table-talk 
as we sat at dinner, which, if my memory does not 
fail me, for the benefit of the world, I shall set 
down as he spoke it; which was much as follows, 
and may be of great use to those parents who seem 
to make it a rule, tliat their children’s turn to enjoy 
ihe world is not to commence, until they themselves 
have left it. 

“ Now, 'J'oni, I have bought you cliambers in 
the inns of court. I allow' you to take a walk once 
or twice a day round tile garden. If you mind 
your business, you need not study to be as great a 
lawyer as (’oke upon Littleton. I have that tliat 
will keep you ; but be sure you keep an exact ac- 
count of your linen. Write down what you give 
out to your laundress, and wiiat she brings home 
again. Go as little as possible to the other end of 
the town ; hut if you do, come home early. I be- 
lieve I was as sharp as you for your years ; and I 
had my hat snatched off my head coming home late 
at a stop by St. Clement's church, and I do not 
know' from that day to this w^ho took it. I do not 
care if you learn to fence a little ; for I w'ould not 
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have you be made a fool of. Let me have an ac- 
count of every thing every post ; I am willing to be 
at that charge, and I tiiiiik you need not spare your 
pains. As for you, daugliter Molly, do not mind 
one word that is said to you in London ; for it is 
only for your money.’’ 


NM90. TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1710. 


Timeo Danaos 6f dona ferentes, 

ViRO. Ahi. ii. 48. 

Trojans all Greeks and Grecian gifts distrust. 

Sheer-lane, June 2G. 

There are some occasions in life, wherein regard 
to a man’s self is the most pitiful and contemptible 
of all passions: and such a time certainly is, when 
the true public spirit of a nation is run into a faction 
against their friends and benefactors. I have hinted 
heretofore some things which discover the real sor- 
row I am in at the observation, that it is now very 
much so in Great-Hritain, and have had the honour 
to be pelted with several epistles to expostulate with 
me on that subject. Among others, one from a 
person of the number of those they call Quakers, 
who seems to admonish me out of pure zeal and 
good-will. But as there is no cliaracter so unjust as 
•tjiat of talking in party upon all occasions, without 
respect to merit or worth on the contrary side ; so 
there is no part w'e can act so justifiable as to speak 
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our mind when we see things urged to extremity, 
against all that is praise-worthy or valuable in lile, 
upon general and groundless suggestions. But if f 
have talked too frankly upon such reflefctions, m} 
correspondent has laid before me, after his way, the 
error of it in a manner that makes me indeed thank- 
ful for his kindness, but the more inclimible to re- 
peat the imprudence from the necessity of the cir- 
cumstance. 


‘‘ FRIEND ISAAC, 


I'ln? 23d of (lie 6th month, 
which is the month June. 

Forasmuch as I love thee, I cannot any longer 
refrain declaring my mind unto thee concerning 
some things. Thou didst thyself indite the epistle 
inserted in one of thy late Lucubrations, as thou 
wouldst have us call them ; j’or verily thy friend of 
stone, and I speak according to knowledge, hath no 
fingers ; and tliough he liath a mouth, yet speaketh 
he not thcrev/ith ; nor yet did that epistle at all 
come unto thee from the mansion-house of the scar- 
let whore. It is plain, therefore, that the truth is 
not in thee : but since thou wouldst lie, couldst not 
thou lie witli more discretion ? Wherefore shouldst 
thou insult over the afflicted, or add sorrow unto the 
heavy of heart ? Truly this gall proceedeth not from 
the spirit of meekness. 1 tell thee moreover, the 
people of this land be marvelously given to change ; 
insomuch that it may likely come to pass, that be- 
fore thou art many years nearer to thy dissolution, 
thou mayest behold him sitting on a high place 
whom thou now laughest to scorn : and then how 
wilt thou be glad to humble thyself to the ground, 
and lick the dust of hla feet, that thou mayest find 
favour in his sight ? If thou didst meditate as much 
upon the word, as thou dost upon the profiine 
scribblings of the wise ones of this generation, thou 

VOL. IV. X 
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wouldst have remembered what happened unto 
Shimei, the son of (lera the Benjamite, who cursed 
the good man David in his distress. David par- 
doned his transgression ; yef was he afterwards 
taken as in a snare by the words of his own mouth, 
and fell by the sword of Solomon the chief ruler. 
Furthermore, I do not remember to have heard in 
the days of my youth and vanity, when, like thine, 
my conversation was with the Gentiles, that the 
men of Rome, which is Babylon, ever sued unto 
tlie men of Carthage, for tranquillity, as thou dost 
aver. Neither was Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, 
called home by his countrymen, until these saw the 
sword of their enemies at their gates ; and then was 
it not time for him, thinkest thou, to return? It 
appeareth therefore that thou dost prophesy back- 
wards ; thou dost row one w’ay, and look another ; 
and indeed in all things art thou too much a time- 
server ; yet seemest thou not to consider what a day 
may bring forth. Think of this, and take tobacco. 
Thy friend, 

Aminadab.” 

If the zealous writer of the above letter has any 
meaning, it is of too high a nature to he the subject 
of my Lucubrations. I shall therefore wave such 
high points, and be as useful as I can to persons of 
less moment tliau any he hints at. When a man 
runs into a little fame in the world, as he meets with 
a great deal of reproach which he does not deserve, 
so does he also a great deal of esteem to which he 
has in himself no pretensions. Were it otherwise, 
I am sure no one would ofter to put a law-case to 
me : but because 1 am an adept in physic and astro- 
logy, they will needs persuade me that I am no less 
n proficient in all other sciences. However, the 
point mentioned in the following letter is so plain a 
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one, that I think 1 need not trouble myself to cast a 
figure to be able to discuss it. 

MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

“ It is some years ago since the entail of the 
estate of our family was altered, by passing a fine 
in favour of me, who now am in possession of it, 
after some others deceased. The heirs-general, 
who lived beyond sea, were excluded by this settle- 
ment, and the whole estate is to pass in a new 
channel after me and my heirs. But several tenants 
of the lordship persuade me to let them hereafter 
hold their lands of me according to the old customs 
of the barony, and not oblige them to act by the 
limitations of the last settlement. This, they say, 
will make me more popular among my dependants, 
and the antient vassals of the estate, to whom any 
deviation from the line of succession is always in- 
vidious. 

Yours, &c.” 

** SIR, Sliner-lane, June 24. 

You have by the fine a ])lain right, in which 
none else of your family can be your competitor; 
for which reason, by all means demand vassalage 
upon that title. The contrary advice can be given 
for no other purpose in nature but to betray you, 
and favour other pretenders, by making you place a 
right which is in you only, upon a level with a right 
which you have in connnon with others. 

1 am, Sir, 

Y'our most faithful servant until death, 

I. B.’’ 

There is nothing so dangerous or so pleasing, as 
compliments made to us by our enemies : and my 
correspondent tells me, that though he knows 
several of those who give him this counsel were at 
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first iif^ainst passing the fine in favour of him ; yet 
Jie is so loiidied with their homage to him, that 
he can liardly believe they have a mind to set it 
aside, in order to introduce the heirs-general into 
his estate. 

'.riiese are great evils ; but since there is no 
proceeding with success in this w-orld, without 
complying with the arts of it, 1 shall use the same 
method as my correspondent’s tenants did wdth him, 
in relation to one whom I never had a kindness 
for ; but shall, notwithstanding, presume to give 
him my advice. 

Isaac J>I( kehs j aff, Esq. of Great Britain, 
to I.EWis the Fourteenth of Fkance. 


“ sir, 

‘‘ Your Majesty will pardon me while I take the 
liberty to accpiaint you, tliat some passages written 
from your side of the water do very much obstruct 
youI)^ interest. We take it very unkindly that the 
prints of Paris are so very partial in favour of one 
set of men among us, and treat tlie others as irre- 
concileable to your intert‘sts. Your w riters are very 
large in recounting any thing which relates to the 
figure and power of one party, but are dumb when 
they should represent the actions of the other. 'Phis 
is a trifling circumstance which many here are apt 
to lay some stress upon ; and therefore I thought fit 
to offer it to your consideration before you dispatch 
the next courier. 


I. B. 
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Propfer vitam vivendi ptn'ilere couma. 

Juv. Sat. viii. 84. 

Basely they 

The sacretl cause for which they 're burn, betray. 

Who give up Virtue for a worthless life. 

B. Wynnb. 

From my oivn Apartment y Anne 28. 

Of all the evils under the sun, that of making vice 
cornniendable is the greatest ; for it st eins to he the 
basis of society, that applause and contempt should 
be always given to proper objects. Ikit in this age 
we behold things, for wliich we ought to hav^t^ an 
abhorrence, not only received without disdain, but 
even valued as motives of emulation. I'his is na- 
turally the destruction oi* siin))licity of manners, 
openness ofheai t, and generosity of temjier. When 
a person gives himself the liberty to range and run 
over in his thoughts the different geniuses of men 
which he meets in the world, one cannot but ol)- 
serve, that most of the indirection and artitice, 
which is used among men, does not proceed so much 
from a degeneracy in nature, as an affectation of 
ajipearing men of conseijuence by sucli jiracticcs. 
By this means it is, that a cunning man is so far 
from being ashamed of being esteemed such, that 
he secretly rejoices in it. It has been a sort of 
maxim, that the greatest art is to conceal art; but 1 
know not how, among some people we meet with, 

X 2 
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tlieir greatest cunning is to appear cunning. There 
is Poly})ragniou makes it the whole business of his 
life to be thought a cunning I’ellow, and thinks it a 
much greater character to be terrible than agree- 
able. When it has once entered into a man’s head 
to have an ambition to be thouglit crafty, all other 
evils are necessary consequences. To deceive is the 
immediate endeavour of him, wlio is proud of the 
capacity of doing it. It is certain, Polypragmon 
does all the ill he possibly can, but pretends to 
much more than he performs. He is contented in 
his own thoughts, and hugs himself in liis closet, 
that thougli lie is locked up there, and doing no- 
thing, tlie world does not know but that he is doing 
mischief. 4'o favour this suspicion, he gives half- 
looks and shrugs in his general behaviour, to give 
you to understand that you do not know what he 
means. He is also wonderfully adverbial in his ex- 
pressions, and breaks off with a “ Perhaps” and a 
nod of the head upon matters of the most indifferent 
nature. It is a mighty practice with men of this 
genius to avoid frequent appearance in public, and 
to be as mysterious as possible when they do come 
into company. There is nothing to be done, ac- 
cording to them, in the common way ; and let the 
matter in hand be what it will, it must be carried 
with an air of importance, and transacted, if we 
nui}" so speak, with an ostentatious secrecy. These 
are your ])ersons of long-heads, who would fain 
make the world believe their thoughts and ideas are 
very much superior to their maghbours ; and do not 
value w4iat these their neighbours think of them, 
provided they do not reckon them fools. These 
have such a romantic touch in business, that they 
hate to perform any thing like other men. Were it 
in their choice, they had rather bring their purposes 
to bear by ovcr-rcacbing the persons they deal with, 
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than by a plain and simple manner. They make 
difficulties for the honour of surmounting them. 
Polypragmon is eternally busied after this manner, 
with no other prospect, than that he is in hopes to 
be thought the most cunning of all men, and fears 
the in)putation of want of understanding much 
more than that of the abuse of it. But, alas ! how 
contemptible is such an ambition, which is the very 
reverse of all that is truly laudable, and the very 
contradiction to the only means to a just re}>utation, 
simplicity of manners! (‘unning can in no circum- 
suince imaginable bt‘ a (|uality worthy a man ex- 
cept in his own defence, and merely to conceal 
hirnscll' from such us are so ; and in such cases, it 
is no longer cral't, but wisdom. 'I'lie monstrous 
affiectation of being (bought artiul innmdiately kills 
all thoughts of humanity and goodness ; and gives 
men a sense ol‘ the soft afi’ections and impulses of 
the mind, wliich are imprint(‘d in us for our mutual 
advantage and suc(M)ur, as of inert* w i'aknesst's and 
follies. According to the men ol* cunning, you are 
to put off the nature of a man as fast as you can, 
and aetjuire that of a (hnrion ; as if it w ert* a more 
eligible character to In* a powerful enemy, than an 
able friend. But it ought to be a mortiiication to 
men allected this way, that tlu rt* wauls but little 
more than instinct to be considerable in it ; for 
when a man has arrived at being very bad in his 
inclination, he has not much more to do but to 
conceal himself, and be may revenge, cheat, and 
deceive, without much employment for understand- 
ing, and go on with great cheerfidness with tJie 
high ap])lause ot‘ being a prodigious ennning fellow. 
But, indeed, when wx* arrive at the pitch of false 
taste, as not to tliink cunning a contemptible qua- 
lity, it is, methinks, a very great injustice that 
pick-pockets are had in so little veneration ; who 
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must be admirably well turned, not only for the 
theoretic, but also the practical behaviour of cun- 
ning fellows. After all the endeavours of* this family 
of men whom we call cunning, their whole work 
falls to pieces, if others will lay down all esteem 
for such artifices ; and treat it as an unmanly qua- 
lity, which they forbear to practise only because 
they abhor it. When the spider is ranging in the 
different apartments of his web, it is true, that he 
only can weave so fine a tliread ; but it is in the 
power of the merest drone that has wings, to fly 
through and destroy it. 

Will's Coftec-hoiisvy June 28. 

Though the taste of w it and pleasure is at present 
but very low in this town, yet there are some that 
preserve their relish undebauched with common 
impressions, and can distinguish between reality 
and imposture. A gentleman was saying here this 
evening, that he would go to the play to-morrow 
niglit, to see heroism as it has been represented by 
some of our tragedians, represented in burlesque. 
It seems, tlie play of '\lexander is to be then turned 
into ridicule for its bombast, and other false orna- 
ments in the thoughts as well as the language. The 
bluster Alexander Jiiakes is as much inconsistent 
w ith the character of an hero, as the roughness of 
Clytus, an instance of the sincerity of a bold artless 
soldier, 'fo be plain is not to be rude, but rather 
inclines a man to civility and d(‘ference ; not indeed 
to show it in the gestures of the body, but in the 
sentiments of the mind. It is, among other things, 
from the impertinent figures unskilful dramatists 
draw of the characters of men, that youth are be- 
wildered and prejudiced in their sense of the world, 
of which they have no notions but what they draw 
from books and such representations. Thus talk to 
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a very young man, let him be of never so good 
sense, and he shall smile when you speak of since- 
rity in a courtier, good sense in a soldier, or honesty 
in a politician. The reason of this is, 'that you 
hardly see one play, wherein each of these ways 
of life is not drawn by Jiands that know nothing of 
any one of them; and the truth is so far ot* the 
opposite side to what tliey paint, that it is more 
impracticable to live in (\steem in courts than any 
where else without sincerity, (iood sense is thi‘ 
great requisite in a soldier, and honesty the only 
thing that can support a politician. This way of 
thinking made the gentleman, of whom 1 was jus! 
now' speaking, say, he was glad any one had taken 
upon him to depreciate such unnatural fustian as 
the tragedy of Alexander. The character of that 
prince indeed was, that he w'as unequal, and given 
to intemperance ; but in his sober moments, when 
he had the precepts of his great instrudor warm 
in his imagination, he was a ])attern ot‘ generous 
thoughts and dispositions, in opposition to the 
strongest desires wliicli are incident to a youth and 
conqueror. But instead of representing that hero 
in the glorious character of generosity and chastity, 
in his treatment of the beauteous family of Darius, 
he is drawm all along as a monster of lust, or ol* 
cruelty ; as if the way to raise him to the d(‘gree of 
an hero, were to make his character as little like 
that of a worthy man as possible. Such rude and 
indigested draughts of things are the proper objects 
of ridicule and contempt ; and depreciating Alex- 
ander, as we have him draw n, is the only way of 
restoring him to wdiat he was in himself. It is well 
contrived of the })layers, to let this part be followed 
by a true picture of life, in the comedy called, 
“ The Chances,” wherein Don John and Constantia 
are acted to the uttnost perfection. I'herc need 
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not bt? a greater instance of the force of action than 
ill many incidents of this play, where indifterent 
liassages, and such as conduce only to the tacking 
of the scenes together, are enlivened with such an 
agreeable gesture and behaviour, as apparently shows 
what a |)Iay might be, though it is not wholly what 
a play should be. 


N" 192. SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1710. 


7\cvm vivere amem^ tacum abeam iibens. 

Hou. 3 Od. ix. ver. ult. 

Gladly I 

With thee would live, with thee would die. 

ruANCis. 

From my own Apartment, June 30. 
years since I was engaged with a coach-full 
of friends to take a journey as far as the Land’s 
laid. We w ere very well pleased with one another 
the first day ; every one endeavouring to recom- 
mend himself by his good humour, and complaisance 
to tlie rest of tlie company. This good corre- 
spondence did not last long; one of our party 
tvas soured the very first evening by a plate of 
butter which had not been melted to his mind, and 
which spoiled his temper to such a degree, that he 
continued upon the fret to the end of our journey. 
A second fell oft* from his good humour the next 
morning, for no other reason, that I could imagine^ 
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but because I chanced to step into the coacli before 
him, and place myself on the shady side. This, 
however, was but my own private guess ; for he 
did not mention a word of it, nor indeed of any 
thing else, for three days following. The rest of 
our company held out ver 3 ^ near half the way, when 
on a sudden Mr. Sprightly fell asleep ; and instead 
of endeavouring to divert and oblige us, as he had 
hitherto done, carried himself with an unconcerned, 
careless, drowzy behaviour, until we came to our 
last stage. Thi're w('re three of us who still held 
up our heads, and did all we could to make our 
journey agreeable ; but to my shame be it spoken, 
about three miles on tliis side Exeter, I was taken 
with an unaccountable fit of sulicnness, that hung 
upon me for above threescore miles ; whether it 
were for want of respect, or from an accidental tread 
upon rny foot, or from a foolish maid’s calling me 
‘‘ Tlie old gentleman,” I cannot tell. In short, there 
w^as but one who kept his good humour to the 
Land’s End. 

There was anotlier coach that wx*ut along with 
us, in which I likewise observed, that there were 
many secret jealousies, heart-burnings, and ani- 
mosities : for when we joined companies at night, 

I could not but take notice that the passengers 
neglected their own coinpai\y, and studied how to 
make themselves esteemed by us, w ho were altoge- 
ther strangers to them ; until at length they grew 
so well accjuainted with us, that they liked us as 
little as they did one another. When 1 reflect upon 
this journey, 1 ol’ten fancy it to be a picture of 
human life, in respect to the several friendships, 
contracts, and alliances, that are made and dissolved 
ill the several periods of it. The most delightful and 
most lasting engagements are generally those which 
pass between man and Tv'oman ; and yet upon what 
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trifles are they weakened, or entirely broken ! 
Som(!tinnes tlie parties fly asunder even in tlie 
midst of courtship, and sometimes grow cool in the 
very honey-month. Some separate before the first 
child, and some after the fifth ; others continue 
good until thirty, others until forty ; while some few, 
whose souls are ol’ an happier make, and better fitted 
to one another, travel on together to the end of their 
journey in a continual intercourse of kind offices, 
and mutual endearments. 

When we therefore choose our companions for 
life, if we hope to keep both them and ourselves in 
good humour to the last stage of it, we must be 
extremely careful in the choice we make, as well 
as in the conduct on our own part. When the per- 
sons to whom we join ourselves can stand an exami- 
nation, and bear the scrutiny ; when they mend 
upon our ac^quaintance with them, and discover new 
beauties, the more we search into their characters ; 
our love will naturally rise in proportion to their 
perfections. 

lint because there are very few possessed of such 
accomplishments of body and mind, we ought to 
look after those qualifications both in ourselves and 
others which are indispensably necessary towards 
this happy umon, and which are in tlie jiower of 
every one to acquire, or at least to cultivate and 
improve. These, in my opinion, are cheerfulness 
and const ancy. A (*heerful temper joined with 
innoeenei‘ will make beauty attractive, knowledge 
delightful, and wit good-natured. It will lighten 
sickness, poverty, and affliction ; convert ignorance 
into ^iable simplicity ; and render deformity 
itself a^ijeable. 

Constancy is natural to persons of even tempers 
and uniform dispositions, and may be acquired by 
those of the greatest fickleness, violence, and 
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passion, wlio consider seriously the terms of union 
upon wiiich th^y come together, the mutual interest 
in which they arc engaged, with all the motives 
that ought to incite their tenderness 'and (!om- 
]>assion towards those, who have their dependence 
upon them, and are embarked w ith them for life in 
the same state of happiness or misery. C Constancy, 
nhen it grows in the mind upon considerations oi 
this nature, becomes a moral virtue, and a kind of 
good-nature, that is not subject to any change of 
health, age, fortune, or any of those accidents, 
which are apt to unsettle the best dispositions that 
are founded rather in constitution than in reason. 
Where such a constancy as this is wanting, the 
most inflamed passion may fall away into coldness 
and indiflerence, and the most melting tenderness 
degenerate into hatred and aversion. I shall con- 
clude this paper with a story, that is very well known 
in the north of England. 

About thirty years ago, a packet-boat that had 
several passengers on board was cast away upon a 
rock, and in so great danger of sinking, that all 
who w ere in it endeavoured to save themselves a* 
well as they could; though only those who could 
swim well had a bare possibility of doing it. 
Among the passengers there were two women of 
lashion, who, seeing themselves in such a discon- 
solate condition, begged of their husbands not to 
leave them. One of them chose rather to die with 
his wife, than to forsake her ; the other, though he 
was moved w’ith the utmost compassion for his 
w ife, told her, “ that for the good of their children, 
it Avas better one of them should live, than both 
perish.” lly a great piece of good luck, next to 
a miracle, wdien one of oui good men had taken 
the last and long farewell in order to save himself, 
and the other held in his arms the person that was 

Vt)L. IT. Y 
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dearer to him than life, the ship was preserved. 
It is with a secret sorrow and vexation of mind 
that I must tell the sequel ol* the story, aiul let 
my readef know, that this faithful pair, who were 
ready to have died in each other’s arms, about 
three years after their escape, upon some trifling- 
disgust grew to a coldness at first, and at length 
fell out to such a degree, that they left one another, 
and parted for ever The other couple lived together 
in an uninterrupted friendship and felicity ; and what 
was remarkable, the husband, whom the shipwreck 
had like to have separated from his wife, died a few 
months after her, not being able to survive the loss 
of her. 

I must confess, there is something in the 
changeableness and inconstancy of human nature, 
that very often both dejects and terrifies me. What- 
ever 1 am at present, 1 tremble to think what I 
may be. While I find this principle in me, how 
can I assure myself that 1 shall always be true to 
my (lod, my friend, or myself? In short, witiiout 
constancy there is neither love, friendship, nor vir- 
tue, in the world. 
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NM93. TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1710. 


jQwi (lidirit patriiE quid debeat^ 4* amicis ; 

Quo sit amorc parens^ quo J'rater artumdns hospes ; — 

Reddcre personcp scit convenient ta euique. 

lioR. Ars Poet. ver. 

The Pt)et, vv'bo with wild diticertiment knows 
What to his country and his friends he owes ; 

How various nature warms the human hreast. 

To lo\e the |)arent, brother, Irieinl. or jiuest, — 

He surely knows, with iii'e, vvell-Jnd^in'^ art, 

The strokes peculiar to each ililfercnt part. 

Francis. 


U ill's Coffee-house j July 3. 

1 HAVE of late received many epistles, wherein the 
writers treat nu* as a mercenary person, for some 
little hints concerning matters which, they think, 
J should not have touched upon hut for sordid con- 
siderations. It is apparent that my motive could 
not be of that kind ; for when a man declares him- 
self openly on one side, that party will take no mort* 
notice of him, because he is sure ; and the set tif 
men wlioni he declares against, tor the same reason, 
are violent against him. Thus it is folly in a plain- 
dealer to expect, that either his friends will reward 
him, or his enemies forgive him. For which rea- 
sou, I thought it was the shortest way to impar- 
tiality, to put myself beyond further hopes or fears, 
by declaring myself at a time when the dispute is 
not about persons and parties, but things and 
causes. To relieve myself from the vexation which 
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naturally attends such reflections, I came hither 
tliis evening to give my tlioughts quite a new turn, 
and converse with men of pleasure and wit, rather 
than those' of business and intrigue. I had hardly 
entered tlie room when I was accosted by Mr. Tho- 
mas Dogget, who desired my favour in relation to 
the play wiiich was to be acted for his benefit on 
Thursday. He pleased me in saying It was ‘‘ The 
Old Baclielor,” in which comedy there is a neces- 
sary circmnstance observed by the author, wiiich 
most other poets either overlook or do not under- 
stand, that is to say, the distinction of characters. 
It is very ordinary with writers to indulge a certain 
modesty of believing all men as witty as them- 
selves, and making all the persons of the play sjieak 
the sentiments of the author, w ithout any manner 
of respect to the age, fortune, or quality, of him 
that is on the stage. Ladies talk like rakes, and 
footmen make similes : but this waiter km)w\s men ; 
which makes his plays reasonable entertainments, 
while the scenes of most otliers are like the tunes 
between the* acts. I'hey are perhaps agreeable 
sounds ; bill they have no ideas affixed to them. 
Dogget llianked me for my visit to him in the 
winter ; and, after his comic manner, spoke his re- 
quest w ith so arch a leer, tliat I promised the droll 
1 would speak to all niy acquaintance to be at his 
play. 

Whatever the world may think of the actors, 
whether it be that their parts have an effect on their 
livt‘s, or whatever it is, you see a wonderful bene- 
volence among them towards the interests and ne- 
cessities of each other. Dogget therefore would 
nut let me go, w ithout delivering me a letter from 
poor old Downs, the prompter, wherein that re- 
tainer to the theatre desires niy advice and assistance 
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in a matter of concern to him. I have sent him my 
private opinion for his conduct ; but the stage and 
state affairs bc'ing so much canvassed by parties and 
factions, I shall for some time hereafter 4;ake leave 
of subjects which relate to either of them ; and em- 
ploy my cares in the consideration of matters, 
which regard that part of mankind, who live with- 
out interesting themselves with the troubles or plea- 
sures of either. However for a mere notion of the 
present posture ol‘ the stage, 1 shall give you the 
letter at large as follows : 


“ iiONouHEi) siK, l, 1710 , 

“ Finding by divers of your late Papers, that you 
are a friend to the profession of which I w^as many 
years an unworthy member, 1 the rather make bold 
to crave your advice touching a proposal that has 
been lately made of me coming again into business, 
and th(‘ sub-administration of stage ad’airs. 1 have, 
from my youth, been bred uj) behind the curtain, 
and been a prompter from the time of the Resto- 
ration. I have seen many changes, as well of 
scenes as of actors ; and have kiiown men within 
ray rernenibranee arrive to the highest dignities of 
the theatre, who made their entrance in the (juality 
of mutes, jolut-stooLs, flower-pots, and tapestry 
hangings. It cannot be unknown to the nobility 
and gentry, that a gentleman of the inns of court*, 
and a deep intriguer, had .some time since worked 
himself into the sole nianagemerit and direction of 
the theatre. Nor is it less notorious, that his rest- 
less ambition, and subtle machinations, did mani- 
festly tend to the extirpation of the good old British 
actors, and the introduction of foreign pretenders ; 
such as Harlequins, French dancers, and Roman 


* Christopher Rich, 
Y 2 
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singers ; who, thougli they impoverished the pro- 
prietors, and imposed on the audience, were lor 
some time tolerated, by reason ol’ his dextrous insi- 
nuations, n lnch prevailed upon a few^ deluded wo- 
men, espiCialiy //nz / izard Masks, to believe that 
the stage was in danger. But his schemes were 
soon exposed ; and the great ones that supported 
him withdrawing their favour, he made his exit, 
and remained for a season in obscurity. During 
this retreat the Machiavelian was not idle; but se- 
cretly fomented divisions, and wrought over to his 
side some oC the inferior actors, reserving a trap- 
door to himself, to which only he had a key. This 
entrance secured, this cunning person, to complete 
his company, bethought himself of calling in the 
most eminent strollers from all parts of the king- 
dom. I have seen them all ranged together behind 
the scenes ; but they are many of them persons 
tliat never trod the stage beibre, and so very awk- 
ward and ungainly, that it is impossible to believe 
the audience w ill bear them. lie was looking over 
his catalogue of plays, and indeed picked up a good 
tolerable set of grave faces for counsellors, to ap- 
pear in the famous scene of ‘ Venice Preserved,’ 
when the danger is ovtT ; but tiiey being but mere 
outsides, and the actors having a great mind to 
play ‘ 'Fhe Tempesi,' there is not a man of them, 
when he is to jierform any thing above dumb showy 
is capable of acting with a good grace so much as 
the part of Trinculo. However, the mastei per- 
sists in his design, and is fitting up the old storm ; 
but 1 am afraid he will not be able to procure 
able sailors or experienced officers for love or 
money. 

“ Besides all this, when he comes to cast the 
parts, there is so great a confusion amongst them 
for want of proper actors, that for my part I am 
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wholly discouraged. The jjlay with which thc'y 
design to o[)en is, - The Duke and no Duke and 
they are so ])ut to it, that tlie master liimseJf* is to 
act the Conjuror, and they have no one lor the (ire- 
neral but honest (jeorge Powell. 

“ Now, Sir, they being so much at a h)ss tor 
the Dramatis Perstmet-, viz. the persons to enact, 
and the whole frame of tlie houst' being designed 
to be altered, 1 dc'sire your opinion, whether you 
think it advisable for me to undertake to prompt 
them ? For though I can clash swords w hen they 
represent a battle, and have yet lungs enough left 
to huzza th(,‘ir victories, I cpiestion. if 1 should 
prompt them right, whether they would ac t accord- 
ingly. 1 am 

Your honour’s most humble servant, 

J. Downs.” 


“ P.8. Sir, since I w'rit this, f am credibly iiiforni- 
ed, that they design a new' house; in Lincoln's-inn- 
fields, near the Popish chapel, to be ready by Mi- 
chaelmas next ; which indeed is but repairing an old 
one that has already failed. You know, the honest 
man who kept the office is gone already.” 
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N« 194. THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1710. 


Milliat omnis amans. Ovii). Ainor. El. Jx. vcr. I. 

Thn toils of require a warrior’s art, 

And every lover plays a soldier's part. 

R. Wynne. 

From iny own Apartment^ July 5. 

I WAS this morning reading the tenth canto in the 
Ibiirtli book of' Spenser, in which Sir Scudamore 
relates the progress ofJiis coiirtshij) to Amoret under 
a ver^' beautiful allegory, Avhich is one of tlie most 
natural and umnixed of any in that most excellent 
author. 1 shall transprosc it, to use Mr. Bayes’s 
term, for the benefit of many English Lovers, who 
have, liy frequent letters, desired me to lay down 
some rules for the conduct of their virtuous amours ; 
and shall only premise, that by the Shield of Love 
is meant a generous, constant passion for the person 
beloved. 

When the fame,” says he, “ of this celebrated 
beauty first flew abroad, I went in pursuit of her to 
the Temple of Love. This temple,” continues he, 
“ bore the name of the goddess Venus, and was 
seated in a most fruitful island, walled by nature 
against all invaders. There was a single bridge that 
led into the island, and before it a castle garrisoned 
by twenty kniglits — Near iJie castle was an open 
plain, and in the midst of it a pillar, on which was 
hung the Shield of Love ; and underneath it, in let- 
ters of gold, was this inscription : 
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“ Ha|>py the mnn who well tan use his bliss ; 

** Whose ever he the shiehl, fair Amorei he hi<. 

My heart panted upon reading the ini:;cription : 
I struck njion the shield with niy spear. Innnedi- 
ately issued forth a knight wc'll mounted, and (‘oni- 
pleteiy arnuul, who, without spe«iking, ran fhrcely 
at me. I received liim as as [ couhl, and by 
good fortune threw ium out of tlie saddle. I eu- 
countcred the whole twenty^ successively, and, 
leaving them all extended on the })lain, carried off' 
the shield in tok'cn (»f' victory. Having thus van- 
«juished my rivals, I passed on without impediment, 
until 1 came to the utmost gate of* the bridge, whiclt 
I found locked and barnal. 1 knocked and called ; 
hut (‘ould get no answer. At last J saw one on the 
otlier side of the gate, wlio stood peeping through a 
small crevice. d his was the porter ; he had a dou- 
ble face resembling a Janus, and w'as continually 
looking about him, as if he mistrusted some sudden 
tlanger. Jlis name, as 1 afterwards learned, wiiR 
Doubt. Overagainst him sat Delay, wJjo enter- 
tained passengers with some idle story, while they 
lost such opportunities as were never to be recovered. 
As soon as the porter saw my shield, lie ofiened the 
gate; but upon my entering, D(‘]ay caught liold of 
me, and would fain have made me listen to her 
fooleries. However, 1 shook lier off, and passed 
forward, until I came to the second gate, ‘ The 
Hate of (irood Desert/ which always stood wide 
open, but in the porch was an liidcous giant, that 
stopped the entrance; liis name was Danger. Many 
warriors of good reputation, not able to bear the 
sternness of liis look, went back again. Cowards 
lied at the first sight of Jiiiii ; except some few, 
who, watching their opportunity, slipt by him un- 
observed. I prepared to assault him ; but upon the 
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first sight of my shield, he immediately gave way. 
Looking back upon him, I found his hinder parts 
much more deformed and terrible than his face ; 
Hatred, Murder, Treason, Envy, and Detraction, 
lying in anibusli behind him, to fall upon the heed- 
less and unwary. 

I now entered the ‘ Island of Love,’ which ap- 
peared in all the beauties of art and nature, and 
feasted every sense with the most agreeable objects. 
Amidst a pleasing variety of walks and alleys, shady 
seats and flowery banks, sunny hills, and gloomy 
valleys, were thousands of lovers sitting, or walking 
together in pairs, and singing hymns to the deity ol* 
the place. 

I could not forbear envying this hap{)y peoj)Ie, 
who were already in possession of all they could de- 
sire. While I went forward to the temple, the 
structure was beautiful beyond imigination. The 
gate stood opem In the entrance sat a most amiable 
wonian, whose name w^as Concord. 

“ On either side of her stood two young men, 
l)oth strongly armed, as if afraid of eaeh other. As 
1 afterwards learned, they w^ere both her sons, but 
begotten of her by two different fathers ; their names 
Love and Hatred. 

“ The lady so well tempered and reconciled thojn 
both, that she forced them to join luinds ; though 1 
could not but observe, that Hatred turned aside his 
face, as not able to endure the sight of his younger 
brother. 

“ I at length entered the inmost temple, the roof 
of w hich w\as raised upon an hundred marble pillars, 
decked wutli crowns, chains, and garlands. The 
ground w as strew^ed wdth flowers. An hundred al- 
tars, at each of which stood a virgin priestess cloath- 
cd in w'hite, blazed all at once with the sacrifice of 
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lovers, who were pcr])etually sending np their vows 
to heaven in clouds of incense. 

“ In the midst stood the Goddess herself upon an 
altar whose substance was neitiu'r gold ilor stone, 
but infinitely more precious than either. About her 
neck flew numberless flocks of little Loves, Joys, 
and Graces; and all about her altar lay scattered 
heaps of lovers, complaining of the disdain, pride, or 
treachery of their mistresses. One among the rest, 
no longer able to contain his griefs, broke out into 
the following prayer : 

“ Venus, queen of grace and beauty, joy of gods 
and mei», who with a smile beealmest the seas, and 
naiewest all nature ; Goddess, whom all the difler- 
ent species in the universe obey with ji)y and plea- 
sure, grant that I may at last obtain the object of my 
vo^vs.” 

The impatient lover pronounced this with great 
vehemence ; but 1, in a soft murmur, besought the 
Goddess to lend me her assistance. While 1 w'ae 
thus praying, I chanced to cast my eye on a compa- 
ny of ladies, who were assemhlt‘d together in a cor- 
ner of’ the temple waiting for the anthem. 

‘‘ The foremost seemed something elder and of a 
more composed countenance than the rest, who all 
appeared to be under her direction. Her name was 
Womanhood. On one side of her sat Shamefaced- 
ness, with blushes rising in her cheeks, and her eyes 
fixed on the ground ; on the other was Clieerfulness, 
with a* smiling look, that infused a secret pleasure 
into the hearts of all that saw" her. With these sat 
Modesty, holding her hand on her lieart : Courtesy, 
with a grateful aspect, and obliging behaviour : and 
the two sisters, w"ho were always linked together 
and resembled each other, Silence and Obedience. 
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Thus sat they all around in seemly rate. 

Ami in the midst of them a g;<*dly maid, 

Ev’n in the lap of Womanhood there sate, 

The ^\hi^-‘ll was all in lily white array’d ; 

Where silver streams ainonj;' the linen strayM, 

Like to the morn, when first her shining face 
Hath to the gloomy world itself bewray’d. 

That same was fairest Amoret in place, 

Shining with beauty’s light, and heavenly virtue s grace. 

As soon as 1 beheld the cluinning Aiiioret, my 
heart tli robbed with hopes. 1 stepped to her, and 
seized her hand ; when Womanhood immediately 
rising up, sharply rebuked me for oflering in so rude 
a manner to lay hold on a virgin. I exeused myself 
as modestly as T could, and at the same time display- 
ed my shield : upon which, as soon as she beheld the 
(rod emblazoned with his bow and shafts, she was 
struck mute, and instantly retired. 

“ 1 still held fast the fair Amoret ; and turning 
my eyes towards the (loddess of the place, saw that 
she favoured my pretensions with a smile, wliich so 
emhoidtiied me that I carried ofl’my prize. 

“ The maid, sometimes with tears, sometimes 
with smiles, intreated me to let her go : hut I led 
her througli the temple gate, where the (M)ddess 
(loncord, wlio had favoured my entrance, befriended 
niy retreat.” 

This allegory is so natural, that it explains itseli*. 
The persons in it are very artfully described, and 
disposed in proper places. The posts assigned to 
Doubt, Delay, and Danger, are admirable. The 
frate of Good Desert has something noble and instruc- 
tive in it. But iihove all J am most pleased with the 
beautiful groupe of figures in the corner of the tem- 
ple. Among these W'omanhood is drawn like what 
the- philosophers call au Universal Nature, and 
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is attended with beautiful representatives of all 
those virtues that are the ornaments of the female 
sex, considered in its natural perfection and in- 
nocence. 


195. SA rURDAY, JULY 8, 1710. 


Grecian Coffee-house^ Jniij 7- 

The learned world are very much offended at many 
of my ratiocinations, and have but a very mean opi- 
nion of me as a politician. The reason of this is, that 
some erroneously conceive a talent for politics to con- 
sist in the regard to a man’s own interest ; but I am 
of quite another mind, and think tlie first and essen- 
tial quality towards being a statesman is to have a 
public spirit. One of the gentlemen who are out 
of humour with me imputes my falling into a way, 
wherein I am so very awkward, to a barrenness of 
invention ; and has the charity to lay new matter 
before me for the future. He is at the bottom my 
friend ; but is at a loss to know whether I am a fool 
or a physician, and is pleased to expostulate with me 
with nelatioii to the latter. He falls heavy upon li- 
centiates, and seems to point more particularly at 
us who are not regularly of the faculty. But since 
he has been so civil to me, as to meddle only with 
those who are employed no further than about men’s 
lives, and not reflected upon me as of the astrolo- 
gical sect, who concern ourselves about lives and 
fortunes also, I am not so much hurt as to stifle any 
part of his fond letter. 

VOL. IV. 
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‘‘ SIH, 

“ 1 ain afraid there is something in the suspicions 
of some people, tlnit yon begin to be sliort oi‘ matter 
lor your Lucubrations. Though several ol’ them now 
and then did appear somewhat didl and insipid to 
TrK\ I M^as always charitably incliiud to lielieve the 
iault lay in myself, and that 1 wanted the true kiy 
to decyph(U' your niysteries ; and remember your ad- 
vertisement upon this account. Lut since 1 have 
seen you fall into an imj)ardonable error, yea, with a 
relapse ; I mean, since 1 have seen you turn poli- 
tician in the ])resent unliappy dissensions, J havebe- 
gnii to stagger, and could not chuse but k'sseu the 
great value 1 had for the Censor of our isle. How is 
it pi/sdble that a man, whom interest did naturally 
lead to a constant impartiality in these matters, and 
who hath wit enough to judge that his opinion was 
not iiis(.‘ to make man}^ proselytes ; how is it possible, 
I say, that a little passion, for I have still too good an 
opirdon of you to tiiink you was bribed by tlic stag-- 
gcrinj, purty, could blind you so far as to olfeiid 
the very hcltcr Italf of the nation, and to iei^son oft* 
so much the number of your friends ? Mr. Morpliew 
will not liave cause to thauk you, unless you give 
(Vrer, and endeavour to regain what you have lost. 
There are still a great many themes you have left 
untouched : such as the ill )nanagement of matters 
relating to law and physic ; the scttiiig down ndtjs 
for knowing the quacks in both professions. What 
a large field is left in discovering the abuses of the 
college, who had a charter and privileges granted 
them to hinder the creeping in and prc'vailing of 
quacks and pretefiders ; and ^^‘t grant licences to 
barbers, and write letters of recommendation in the 
country towms, out of the reach of their practice, in 
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favour of‘ mere boys ; valuing the healtli and lives 
of their eoinitrymeii no farther than they get money 
by tlieni. You luive said veiy little or noUnng about 
the dispensation of justice in town and country, 
where clerks are tlie counsellors to their masters’. 

But as 1 cannot expect that the Oensor of (ireat- 
Britain should publish a letter, wherein he i« cen- 
sured w’ith too iciuch reason himself; yet I liope you 
will be the better for it, and think upon tlie themes 
1 have mentioned, wliicli must certainly be of greater 
service to the world, yourself, and Ylr. IMorphew, 
than to let us know whether you are a Whig or a 
Tory. I am still your admirer and servant, 

Cato J uni oh.” 


This gcnllemau and I differ from the words sfag- 
gering and better part ; but instead of answering to 
the particulars of tliis epistle, I sliall only atapiaint 
my correspondent, tliat I am at ])resent forming my 
thoughts upon the foundation of Sir Scudamore's 
progress in Speuser, w hich has led me from all other 
ilmusernents to consider the state of Love in this 
island ; and from the corruptions in the government 
of that to deduce the chief evils of lif e. Jn the iTieaii 
time that I am thus employed, I have given positive 
orders to Don Saltero of Chelsea, the tootli-drawXT, 
and doctor Tliomas Smith, the eorn-cutter of King- 
street, Westminster, wlio have the modesty to con- 
fine their pretensions to manual operations, to bring 
me in, with all convenient speed, complete lists of 
all who are but of equal learniug with themselves, 
and yet administer physic beyond tlie feet and gums. 
These advices I shall reserve for my future leisure ; 
but have now taken a resolution to dedicate the re- 
maining part of this instant July to the service of the 
fair sex, and have almost finished a scheme for set- 
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tiing the whole remainder of that sex who are unmar- 
ried, and above the age of twenty-five. 

In order to this good and public service, I shall 
consider the passion of Love in its full extent, as it 
is attended both w^ith joys and inquietudes ; and lay 
down, for the conduct of my Lovers, such rules as 
shall , banish the cares, and heighten the pleasures, 
which flow from that amiable spring of life and hap- 
piness. There is no less than an absolute necessity, 
that some provision be made to take off' the dead 
stock of women in city, tow'n, and country. Let 
there happen but the least disorder in the streets, and 
in an instant you see the inequality of the numbers 
of males and females. Besides that the feminine 
crowd on such occasions is more numerous in the 
open way, you may observe them also to the very 
garrets huddled together, four at least at a casement. 
Add to this, that by an exact calculation of all that 
have come to town by stage-coach or waggon for this 
twelvemonth past, three times in four the treated 
persons have been males. This over-stock of beauty, 
for wdiich there arc so few bidders, calls for an im- 
mediate supply of lovers and husbands ; and 1 am 
the studious knight-errant, who have suffered long 
nocturnal contemplations to find out methods for the 
relief of all British females, w^ho at present seem to 
be devoted to involuntary virginity. The scheme, 
upon which I design to act, 1 have communicated 
to none but a beauteous young lady, who has for 
some time left the town, in the following letter ; 

TO AM AM DA IN KKM T. 

“ MADAM, 

I send with this, my discourse of ways and 
means for encouraging marriage, and repcopling the 
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island. Yon will soon observe that, according to 
th<?se rules, the mean (amsidiTations, whicli make 
beauty and nuu’it cease to be the objects oi' love and 
courtship, will be I'ully exploded. 1 have unanswer- 
ably proved, that, jointures iuid settlements are the 
bane of happiness ; and not only so, but the ruin 
even of tlu‘ir fortunes who enter into them. f beg 
of you therefore to come to town upon the receipt 
of this, where, I promise you, you slutll have as 
many lovers as toasters ; for there needed nothing 
hut to make men’s interests (all in with tlieir inclijja- 
tious to render you the most courted of your sex. 
As many as love you avUI now be willing to many 
you. Hasti'u then, and be the honourable mistress 
of mankind. CVissander, and many t)thers, stand in 
The gate of good desert to receive you. 

“ I am. Madam, 

“ Your most obedient, most humble servant, 

“ Isaac Bickekktaff.” 


196. TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1710. 


JJulcis inejri>frtn cuUura potentu amici y 

Tlxpertus metuit . lion. I Ep. xviii. 8G‘. 

Entry ’d, how sweet a court attendanre! 

When try’d, how dreadful the depeiidaiiee ! Francis. 

From my own Jpartmenty July 10. 

Tiirc intended course of my studies was altered this 
evening by a visit from an old acquaintance, wdio 
complained to me, mentioning one upon whom he 
z 2 . . 
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had long depended, that he found his labour and 
perseverance in his patron's service and interests 
wholly ineftectual ; and he thought now, after his 
best years' were spent in a professed adherence to 
him and his fortunes, he should in the end be forced 
to break with him, and give over all further expec- 
tations from him. He sighed, and ended his dis- 
course, by saying, “ You, Mr. Censor, some time 
ago, gave us your thoughts ol the behaviour of great 
men to their creditors. This sort of demand upon 
them, for what they invite men to expect, is a debt 
of honour ; which according to custom they ought to 
be most careful ol* paying, and would be a worthy 
subject for a Lucubration.” 

Of all men living, I think, I am the most proper 
to treat of this matter ; because, in the character and 
employment of Censor, I have had encouragement 
so infinitely above my desert, that what 1 say can- 
not possibly be supposed to arise from peevishness, 
or any disappointment in that kind, which I myself 
have met with. ' When we consider Patrons and their 
Clients, those who receive addresses and those who 
are addressed to, it must not be understood that the 
Dependents are sucli as are worthless in their natures, 
abandoned to any vice or dishonour, or such as with- 
out a call thrust themselves upon men in power ; 
nor when we say Patrons, do we mean such as have 
it not in their power, or have no obligation, to assist 
their friends ; but we speak of such leagues where 
there are power and obligation on the one part, and 
merit and expectation on the other. Were we to be 
very particular on this subject, I take it, that tlie 
division of Patron and Client may include a liiird 
part of our nation. The want of merit and real 
worth will strike out about ninety-nine in the hun- 
dred of these; and want of ability in the Patron will 
dispose of as many of that order. He who out of 
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mere vanity to be applied to, will take up another's 
time and fortune in his service, where he has no 
prospect of returning it, is as much more^ unjust, as 
those who took up iny friend the Upholders goods 
without paying him for them ; I say, he is as much 
more unjust, as our life and time is more valuable 
than our goods and moveables. Among many whom 
you see about the great, there is a contented well- 
pleased set, who seem to like the attendance for its 
own sake, and are early at the abodes of the power- 
ful, out of mere fashion. This sort of vanity is as 
well grounded, as if a man should lay aside his own 
plain suit, and dress himself up in a gay livery of 
another. 

There are many of this species who exclude others 
of just expectations, and make those proper depen- 
dents appear impatient, because they are not so 
cheerful as those who expect nothing. I have made 
use of the penny-post for the instruction of these vo- 
luntary slaves, and informed them, that they will 
never be provided for ; but they double their dili- 
gence upon admonition. Will Afterday has told 
his friends, that he w as to have the next thing, these 
ten years ; and Harry Linger has been fourteen, 
within a month, of a. considerable office. However 
the fantastic complaisance which is paid to them, 
may blind the great from seeing themselves in a just 
light ; they must needs, if they in the least reflect, 
at somjL' times, have a sense of the injustice they do 
in raising in others a false expectation. But this is 
so common a practice in all the stages of power, that 
there are not more cripples come out of the w'ars, 
than from the attendance of Patrons. You see in 
one a settled melancholy, in another a bridled rage ; 
a third has lost his memory, and a fourth his whole 
constitution and humour. In a w’ord, when you see 
a particular casit of mind or body, which looks a 
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little upon the distracted, you may be sure the poor 
gentleman has formerly had great friends. For this 
reason I have thought it a prudent thing to take 
a nephew of mine out of a lady's service, where he 
was a page, and have bound him to a shoemaker. 

But what, of all the humours under the sun, is the 
most pleasant to consider is, that you see some men 
lay, as it were, a set of acquaintance by them, to 
converse with when they are out of employment, 
who had no eirect of their power when they were in. 
Here Patrons and (hients both make the most fan- 
tastical figure imaginable. Friendship indeed is most 
manifested in adversity ; but I do not know' how to 
behave myself to a man, who thinks me his friend 
at no other time hut that. Dick llej)tile of our club 
had this in his head the other night, when he said, 
“ I am afraid of ill nenvs, when ] am visited by any 
of my old friends.” 'Hiese Patrons are a little like 
some fine gentlemen, who spend all their hours of 
gaiety with their wenches, but when they fall sick 
will let no one come near them hut their waives. Il 
seems, truth and honour are companions too sober 
for prosperity. It is certainly the most black ingra- 
titude, to accept of a man’s best endeavours to be 
pleasing to you, and return it w ith indiflerence. 

I am so much of this mind, that Dick Eastcourt 
the comedian, for coming one night to our club, 
though he laughed at us all the time he w'as there, 
shall have our company at his play on Thursday. A 
man of talents is to be favoured, or never admittt'd. 
I>et the ordinary world truck for money and wares ; 
but men of spirit and conversation should in every 
kind do others as much pleasure as they receive from 
them. But men are so taken up with outward forms, 
that they do not consider their actions ; else how 
should it be, that a man should deny that to the en- 
treaties, and almost tears of an old friend, wliich 
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he shall solicit a new one to accept of? 1 remember, 
when I first came out of Staffordshire, 1 had an inti- 
macy with a man of quality, in whose gift there fell 
a very good employment, All the town cried, 
‘‘ There’s a thing for Mr. Bickerstaff!” when, to 
my great astonishment, I found my Patron had been 
forced upon twenty artifices to surprise a mai^ with 
it who never thought of it : but sure, it is a degree 
of murder to amuse men with vain hopes. If a man 
takes away another’s life, where is the difference, 
whether he does it by taking away the minutes of his 
time, or the drops of his blood ? But indeed, such as 
have hearts barren of kindness are served accordingly 
by those whom they employ ; and pass their lives 
away with an empty show^ of civility for love, and 
an insipid intercourse of a commerce in which their 
affections are no way concerned. But on the other 
side, how heautifni is tl)e life of a Patron who per- 
forms his duty to his inferiors,! A worthy merchant 
who employs a crowd of arlifieers 1 a great lord, 
who is generous and merciful to the several necessi- 
ties of his tenants I a courtier, who uses his credit 
and power for the welfare of his friends I These 
have in their several stations a quick relish of the ex- 
quisite pleasure of doing good. In a word, good 
Patrons are like the Guardian Angels of Plato, who 
are ever busy, though unseen, in the care of their 
wards ; but ill Patrons are like the Deii^s of Epicu- 
.**118, si^pine, indolent, and unconcerned, thougli they 
see mortals in storms and tempests, even while they 
are offering incense to their power. 
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107. THURSDAY, JULY l.S, 1710. 


Semper ego auditor iantitm ? Juv. Sat. i. 1. 

Still shall I only hear? Drydkn, 

Grecian Coffee-houscy July 12. 

When 1 came hither this evening, tlie man of the 
Jiouse delivered me a book, very tinely bound. When 
1 received it, 1 overheard one of the boys whisper 
another, and say, “ it was a tine thing to be a great 
scholar ! what a pretty book that is f’ It has indeed 
a very gay outside, and is dedicated to me by a very 
ingenious gentleman, who does not put his name to 
it. The title oi‘ it, lor the work is in Latin, is 
“ Epistolarum Obscurorum Virorum, ad Dm. M. 
Ortuinum (Jratiuin, Voliirnina JJ. &c.” Epistles 
of the obscure Writers to Ortuinus^, tSre." The 
purpose of the work is signified in the dedication, in 
very elegant language, and fine raillery. It seems, 
this is a collection of letters which some profound 
blockheads, wlu> lived before our limes, have writ- 
ten in honour of eacli other, and for their mutual 
information in each other’s absurdities. They are 
mostly of the (Jerman nation, whence, from time to 
time, inundations of w riters have flowed, more per- 
nicious to tlie learned wwld, than the swarms of 
Goths and Vandals to the politic. It is, methinks, 

The elegant edition of the eelebratrd book here mention- 
e«l, i^ in l^mo, and detbcateil “ Jsaacu liiekerstaff, Arwigeroy 
Manilas ilritaiiniae Censori.” • 
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s\ ouderful, that fellows could be awake, and utter 
siicli Incoherent conceptions, and converse w ith great 
gravity, like learned men, without the least taste of 
hiiowledge or good sense. It w^ould have been an 
emiless labour to have taken any other method of 
exposing such impertinences, than by an edition of 
tluMi* own works : where see their follies, ac- 
cording to the ambition of siicli virtuosi^ in a "most 
correct edition. 

Looking over these accomplished labours, 1 could 
jjot but reflect upon the ininiense load of writings 
\\ hich the connnoiialty of scholars have pushed into 
tlie world, and the absurdity of parents, who educate.* 
crowds to spend their lime in pursuit of such cold 
and spiritless endeavours to appear in public. It 
set'ins therefore a fruitless labour, to attejnpt the cor- 
rection of the taste of our contemporaries ; except it 
was in our power to burn all the senseless labours 
of our aijceslors, 'i'liere is a secret propensity in 
nature, fnan generation to generation, in the block- 
heads of one age to admire those of another ; and 
men of tin* same imperfections arc* as great admirers 
ofeacli otiicr, as those of'tlic same abilities. 

This grt'at niisclncf* of volumiiious follies proceeds 
iVom M niisrortnne which happens in all ages, that 
men oi' barren geniuses, but fertile imaginations, are 
bred scholars. This may at first appear a paradox ; 
but when \\c consider the talking creatures we meet 
in public places, it will no longer be such. Ralph 
Sliallow'' is a young fellow, that has not by nature any 
ihc least ]>ropcnsity to strike into wliat has not been 
observed anti said, every day of his life, by others ; 
but with that inability of speaking any thing that is 
uncommon, he has a great readiness at what he can 
speak of, and his imagination runs into all the dif- 
ferent view s of the subject he treats of in a moment. 
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If Ralph had learning added to the common chit-chat 
of the town, he would have been a disputant upon 
all topics that ever were considered by men of his 
own genius. As for my part, I never am teazed by 
any empty-town fellow, but 1 bless my stars that he 
was not bred a scholar. This addition, we must 
consider, would have made him capable of main- 
taining his follies. Ilis being in the wrong would 
have been protected by suitable arguments ; and 
when he was hedged in by logical terms, and false 
appearances, you must have owned yourself convinced 
before you could then have got rid of him, and the 
shame of his triumph had been added to the pain ol* 
his impertinence. 

There id a sort of littleness in the minds of men 
of strong sense, which makes them much more in- 
sufferable than mere fools, and has the further incon- 
venience of being attended by an endless loquacity. 
For which reason, it would be a very proper work, 
if some well-wisher to human society would consider 
the terms upon which people meet in public places, 
in order to prevent the unseasonable declamations 
which we meet with there. I remember, in in\^ 
youth, it was an humour at the university, when a 
fellow pretended to be more eloquent than ordinary, 
and had formed to himself a plot to gain all our ad- 
miration, or triumph over us with an argument, to 
either of which he had no manner of call ; I say, in 
either of these cases, it was the humour to shut one 
eye. This whimsical way of taking notice to him 
of his absurdity, has prevented many a man from 
being a coxcomb. If amongst us, on such an occa- 
sion, each man offered a voluntary rhetorician some 
snuff, it would probably produce the same effect. 
As the matter now stands, whether a man will or 
not, he is obliged to be informed in whatever ano- 
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tiler pleases to entertain him with ; though the pre- 
ceptor makes these advances out of vanity, and not 
to instruct, but insult him. 

There is no man will allow him who wants cou- 
rage to be called a soldier ; but men, w^ho want good 
sense, are very frequently not only allowed to be 
scholars, but esteemed for being such. At the same 
time it must be granted, that as courage is the natu- 
ral parts of a soldier, so is a good understanding of a 
scholar. Such little minds as these, whose produc- 
tions are collected in the volume to which I have the 
honour to be Patron, arc the instruments for artful 
men to work with ; and become popular with the 
unthinking part of mankind. In courts, they make 
transparent flatterers ; in camps, ostentatious bul- 
lies ; in colleges, unintelligible pedants ; and 
their faculties are used accordingly by those who 
lead them. 

When a man who wants judgment is admitted 
into the conversation of reasonable men, he shall re- 
member such improper circumstances, and draw such 
groundless conclusions from their discourse, and that 
with such colour of sense, as would divide the best 
set of company that can be got together. It is just 
thus with a fool who has a familiarity with books ; 
he shall quote and recite one author against another, 
in such a manner as shall puzzle the best under- 
standing to refute him ; though the most ordinary 
capacity may observe, that it is only ignorance that 
makes the intricacy. All the true use of wliat we 
call learning is to ennoble and improve our natural 
I'acultics, and not to disguise our imperfections. It 
is therefore in vain for folly to attempt to conceal 
itself, by the refuge of learned languages. Tn'tora- 
tnre does but make a man more eminently the thing 
which nature made him ; and Polyglottes, had he 

VOL. IV. . A A 
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studied less than he ha^, and writ only in his mo- 
ther-tongue, had been known only in Great-Britain 
lor a pedant. 

Mr. BickerstafF thanks Dorinda, and will both 
answer her letter, and take her advice. 


N« 198. SATURDAY, JULY 15, 171f>. 


^uale sit id (/uod amas celen cireitmspice menft:, 

FA iua /resvro substra/te collaju^o, 

Ovid. Rem. Amor. i. 89. 

On your elioioe deliberate, nor rashly yield 
A willing iieek to Hymen’s yoke. 


From my own Jparhnent, July 14 . 

THE in.STOHY OE CvELlA. 

It is not necessary to look back into the first years 
ol’this young lady, whose story is ol‘ consequence 
only as Iier life has lately met with passages very un- 
common. She is now in the twentietli year of her 
age, and owes a strict but cheerful education, to 
the care of an aunt; to whom she was recommended 
by her dying father, whose decease was hastened by 
an inconsolable alHlction for the loss oj‘ her mother. 
As Caelia is the oilspring of the most generous pas- 
sion that has been known in our age, she is adorned 
with as much beauty and grace as the most celebra- 
ted of her sex possess; but her domestic life, mode- 
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rate fortune, and religious education, gave her hut 
little opportunity, and less inclination, to be admi- 
red in public assemblies. Her abode has been I’or 
some years at a convenient distance from the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul’s ; where her aunt and she chose to 
rcsidt‘ for the advantage of that ra])turous way of 
devotion, which gives ecstaey to the pleasures*of in- 
nocence, and, in some measure, is the immediate 
possession of those heavenly enjoyments for which 
they are addressed. 

As you may trace the usual thoughts of men in 
their countenances, there appeared in the fitce of 
Cfclia a cheerfulness, the constant companion of un- 
aifected virtue, and a gladness, which is as insepa- 
rable from true piety. Her every look and motion 
spoke the peaceful, mild, resigning, humble inha- 
bitant, that animated her beauteous body. Her air 
discovered her body a mere machine of her mind, 
and not that her thoughts were employed in study- 
ing graces and attractions for her person. Such was 
t’a'lia, when she v/as first seen by F\damede at her 
usual place of worship, l^alamede is a young man 
of two-and-twenty, well -fashioned, learned, gentc'el, 
and discreet; the son and lieir of' a gentleman of a 
very great estate, and himself poss(‘ssed of a plenti- 
ful one by the gilt of an uncle. He beeanfe (‘na- 
niourcd with (aelia; and after having learned lier 
habitation, had address enough to communiea'a‘ his 
passion and eireuinstances with such an air of good 
sense and integrity, as soon obtained permissi(»n to 
visit and profess his inclinations towards Iier. Pala- 
mede’s present fortune and future expectations were 
no way prejudicial to his addresses; but after the lo- 
vers Jiad passed some time in the agreeable tmterlain- 
monts of a successful courtship, Ctrlia one day took 
occasion to interrupt Palamcde, in the midst of a 
very pleasing discourse of the happiness he promised 
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himself in so accomplished a companion ; and, as- 
suming a serious air, told him, there was another 
heart to be won before he gained hers, which was 
that of his father. Palamede seemed much disturbed 
at the overture ; and lamented to her, that his fa- 
ther was one of those too provident parents, who 
only place their thoughts upon bringing riches into 
their families by marriages, and are wholly insensi- 
ble of all other considerations. But the strictness of 
Oailia’s rules of life made her insist upon this de- 
mand ; and tlie son, at a proper hour, communi- 
<;ated to his father the circumstances of his love, 
and the merit of the object. The next day the father 
made her a visit. The beauty of her person, the 
lame of her virtue, and a certain irresistible charm 
in her whole beliaviour, on so tender and delicate an 
occasion, wrought so much upon him, in spite of all 
prepossessions, that he hastened the marriage with 
an impatience equal to that of his son. Their nup- 
tials w^ere celebrated with a privacy suitable to the 
character and modesty of Caelia; and from that 
day, until a fatal one last week, they lived together 
with all the joy and happiness which attend minds 
entirely united. 

It should have been intimated, that Palamede is a 
student of the Temple, and usually retired tliither 
early in the morning ; C®lia still sleeping. 

It happened, a few days since, that she followed 
him thither to communicate to him something she 
had omitted, in her redundant fondness, to speak of 
the evening before. When she came to his apart- 
ment, the servant there told her, she was coming 
wn'th a letter to her. While Caelia, in an inner room, 
was reading an apology from her husband, ‘‘ That 
he had been suddenly taken by some of his acquaint- 
ance to tline at Brentford, but that he should return 
in the evening,” a country girl, decently clad, asked, 
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it' tlioso were not the chambers of Mr. Palanicde ? 
She was answereil, tliey were ; but that lie was not 
in town. The stranger asked, nhen lie was expec ted 
at lionie? The servant replied, slie wouIcT in and 
ask his wife. The young woman repeated the word 
wif(\ and fainted. This accident raised no Jess cu- 
riosity than amazcnnent in Caelin, wlio causcvl her 
to be removed into the inner room. Upon projit'r 
applic'ations to revive her, the unlia})py young cn a- 
ture returned to herscdf; and said to Ualia, with an 
earnest and lieseeching tone, “ Are you really Mr. 
l^ilamede's wif'e?” Ua'lia implies, I hojie 1 do 
not look as if 1 were any other in the condition you 
see m(‘.” 'fhe strnngcw answered, “ No, Madam, 
lie is my husband.” At the same instant, sh(‘ threw 
a buiulie ol' letters into Uadia’s lap, which confirmed 
tlie truth of what she asserted. Their mutual inno- 
cence and sorrow made them look at each other as 
partners in distress, rather than rivals in love, dlui 
superiority of (‘adia’s understanding and genius 
gave her an authority to examine into this adven- 
ture, as it* she hud been oft'ended against, and the 
other the dc liiup.umt. The stranger spoke in the 
followa'ng manner: 


“ xMAJlAW, 

If it shall ])!rase you, Mr. Falamt'cle, having an 
uncU' of a good estate near WinelK'stt'r, was bred at 
the s(di()ol there, to gain the i*.'.or(‘ his good-will by 
being in his sight. Mis uiude died, and left him 
the estate whieh my husband now has. Wlnai he 
w as a mere youth, he set his aifections on me ; but 
w hem he could not gain his ends, he married me ; 
making me and my mother, w ho is a farmer's widow, 
swear we would never tell it upon any account wdiaf- 
soever ; for that it would not look well for him to 
marry such a one as me; besides, that his father 

AA 2 
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would cut him olF of the estate. I was glad to have 
in an honest way ; and he now and then came 
and stayed a night and away at our house. But very 
lately, he came down to see us, with a fine young 
gentleman, his friend, who stayed behind there with 
us, pretending to like the place for the summer : but 
ever since master Palaniede went, he has attempted 
to abuse me ; and I ran hither to acquaint him 
with it, and avoid the wdeked intentions of his false 
friend.” 

Ca'lia had no more* room for doubt ; but left her 
rival in the same agonies she felt herself. Palamede 
returns in the evening ; and hnding his wife at his 
chambers, learned all that had passed, and hastened 
to Caelia’s lodgings. 

It is much easier to imagine, than express, the 
sentiments of either the criminal, or the injured, 
at this encounter. 

As soon as Palamede had found way for speech, 
he confessed his marriage, and his placing his com- 
panion on purpose to vitiate his wife, that he might 
break through a marriage made in his non-age, and 
devote his riper and knowing years to Ctelia. She 
made him no answer ; but retired to her closet. He 
returned to the Temple, where he soon after re- 
ceived from her the following letter ; 

“ SIR, 

“ You, who this morning w^ere the best, are now 
the worst of men who breathe vital air. I ain at 
once overwhelmed with love, hatred, rage, and dis- 
dain. Can infamy and innocence live together ? I 
feel the weight of the one too strong for the comfort 
of the other. How bitter, heaven ! how bitter is my 
portion I How much have I to say ! but the infant 
w^hich I bear about me stirs with my agitation. I am, 
Palamede, to live in shame, and this creature be heir 
to it. Farewell for ever r 
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N« 199. TUESDAY, JULY 18,‘l710. 


When wo revolve in our thoughts such catastrophes 
as that in the history of the unhappy (’aelia, there 
seems to be sometliing so hazardous in the changing 
a single state of life into that of marriage, that, it 
may happen, all the precautions imaginable are not 
sufficient to defend a virgin from ruin by her choice. 
It seems a wonderful inconsistence in the distri- 
bution of public justice, that a man who robs a 
woman of an ear-ring or a jewel, should be pu- 
nished with death ; but one who, by false arts and 
insinuations should take from lier, her very self, is 
only to suffer disgrace. This excellent young wo- 
man has nothing to consolate herself with, but the 
reflection that her sufferings are not the effect of any 
guilt or misconduct ; and has for her protection the 
influence of a Power, wliich, amidst the unjust re- 
proach of all mankind, can give not only patience, 
but pleasure, to innocence in' distress. 

As the person, who is the criminal against ("iclia, 
cannot be sufficiently punished according to our 
present law ; so are tlieri* numberless unhappy per- 
sons without remedy^ according to present ciislonu 
That great ill, which has prevailed among us in 
these latter ages, is the making even beauty and 
virtue the purchase of money. The generality of 
parents, and some of those of quality, instead of 
looking out for introducing health of constitution, 
frankness of spirit, or dignity of countenance into 
their families, lay out all their thoughts upon find- 
ing out matches for their estates, and not for their 
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children. You shall have one form such a plot for 
the good of his family, that tlierc shall not be six 
men in England capable of pretending to his 
daughter, 'A second shall have a son obliged, out 
of mere discretion, for fear ol‘ doing anv thing below 
hini'^elf, to follow all the drabs in town. These 
sage parents nu'et ; and, as tIuTe is no pass, no 
courtsliip between tin* young ones, it is no un{)lea- 
siiiit observation to bihold hov\' they proceed to 
treaty. There is ever, in the behaviour of each, 
something that denotes his circumstance ; and ho- 
nest Coupler, the conveyancer, says, “ he can 
distinguish, upon sight of the parties, before they 
have opened any point of thc'ir busimvss, which of 
the two has the daughter to sell.'’ ( Coupler is of our 
club, and I have frequently heard him declaim 
upon this subject, and assert, “ that the marriage- 
settlements, which are now used, have grown 
fashionable even within his memory.’ 

When tlu' theatre, in some late reigns, owed its 
chief support to those scenes which were written 
to put matrimony out of coinitemince, and render 
that state terrible, then was It that pin-rnonoy first 
prevailed; and all the other articles were inserted 
which create a dilfidenee, and Intimate to the young 
})eo})le, that they are very soon to he in a state ol* 
war with each other ; llmugh this liad seldom hap- 
pened, exce])t the fear of it had been expressed. 
C’oupler will tell you also, “ that jointures were 
never frequent until the age before his own; but 
the women wert; contented with the third part of the 
estate the hnv allot t('d tliem, and scorned to en- 
gage with men whom they thought capable of 
abusing their children.” He has also informedi me, 
that those who were the oldest benchers when he 
came to the Temple, told him, that the first marriage 
settlement of considerable length was. the invention 
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of an old serjeant ; who took the opportunity of two 
testy fathers, who were ever squabbling, to bring 
about an alliance between their children. These 
fellows knew each other to be knaves ; and the ser- 
jeant took hold of their mutual diffidence, for the 
benefit of the law, to extend the settlement to three 
skins of parchment. • 

To this great benefactor to the profession is owing 
the present price current of lines and words. Thus 
is tenderness thrown out of the question, and the 
great care is, what the young couple shall do when 
they come to hate each other. I do not question 
but from this one humour of settlements might very 
fairly be deduced, not only our present defection in 
point of morals, but also our want of people. This 
has given way to such unreasonable gallantries, 
that a man is hardly reproachable that deceives an 
innocent woman, though she has ever so much merit, 
if she is below him in fortune. The man has no dis- 
honour following his treachery ; and her own sex 
arc so debased by force of custom, as to say, in the 
case of the woman, “ How could she expect he 
would marry her ?’' 

By this means the good offices, the pleasures and 
graces of life, are not put into the balance. The 
bridegroom has given his estate out of himself ; 
and he has no more left but to follow^ the blind de- 
cree of his fate, whether he shall be succeeded by a 
sot, or a man of merit, in his fortune. On the 
other side, a fine woman, who has also a fortune, 
is set up by way of auction ; her first lover has ten 
to one against him. The very hour after he has 
opened his heart and his rent-roll, he is made no 
other use of but to I’aise her price. She and her 
friends lose no opportunity of publishing it, to call 
in new bidders, ^^ile the poor lover very inno- 
cently waits, until the plenipotentiaries at the inns 
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ot* court have debated about the alliance, all the par- 
tisans of the lady throw difficulties in the way, until 
other oilers come in ; and the man who came first 
is not put 111 jiossession until she has been refused 
by half the town. If an abhorrence to such mer- 
cenary proceedings were well settled in the uiiiuLs of 
my fivr readers, those of merit would iiave a way 
opened to their advancement ; nay, those who 
abound in wealth only w'ould in reality find tlieir 
account in it. It would not be in the power ot their 
prude acquaintance, their waiters, their nurses, 
cousins, and whisperers, to persuade them, that 
there are not above twenty men in a kingdom, and 
those such as perhaps they may never set eyes on, 
wliom they can think of with diM iaUion. As the 
ease stands now, let any one consider, how the 
great heiresses, and those to whom they were of- 
fered, I’or no other reason hut that they could make 
them suitable settlements, liva? together. What can 
be more insipid, if not loathsome, than lor two 
persons to be at the litaid of a crowd, who have as 
little regard for them as they for each other; and 
behold one another in an afi’ected senst) of prospe- 
rity, without tile least relish of that exquisite glad- 
ness of meeting, that sweet inquietude at yiarting, 
together wu'th the charms of voice, lock, gesture, 
and that general benevolence between w ell-chosen 
lovers, wliieh makes all things pleases and leaves npt 
the least trifle indilferent. 

But I diverted IVorn these sketches oi' future 
Essays in behalf of my numerous elii nts of the fair 
sex, by notice sent to my office in Sheer-lane, 
“ I'luit a blooming wudnw^ in the third year of her 
widowhood, and twenty-sixth of her age, designs 
to take a colonel of twenty-eight.” The parties 
request 1 would draw up their terms of coming to- 
gether, as having a regard to my opinion against 
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long and diffident settleirients ; arid 1 liave sent them 
the following Indenture : 

We John and Mary—, having estates 

tor life, resolve to take each other. I Mohn will 
venture iny life to enrich thee, Mary ; and 1 Mary 
Mill consult my health to nurse thee, John. To 
which we have interchangeably set our hands, licarls, 
and seals, this I 7 ih of July, 1710.” 


N«2(K). THURSDAY, JULY ‘it 17 10. 


F/ow mij own innnt, Julij liK 

HAViN(i dcvoti‘(l the greater part of my time to the 
service of (he fair sex: 1 must ask pardon of my 
men corn spondc-nls, ii I po ^lpone their commands, 
when I have any from the iadi(‘s whicli lie u.nan- 
swered. Tliat w hich follows is of importance, 

NIK, 

You caim</‘ liiiiik it strange ii' I, vdto know 
little ol‘ the wnrid, apply to you ioi advice in tlie 
weighty iiHair oi' n:alriii<ony ; since you youisell 
have often declared it to he of that consecjeence as 
to recpiire the utmost deliheratiom Without fur- 
ther preface, thercibit*, give me leave to leil you, 
that my father, at his death, left me a fortune sulli- 
ficient to makv‘ mo a inateli for any gentlennin. 
My mother, for she is still alive, is very pressing 
whth inc to marry ; and 1 am apt (o think, to gratify 
her, I shall venture upon one of two gentiemen, 
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who at this time make their addresses to me. My 
request is, that you would direct me in my choice ; 
which that you may the better do, I shall give you 
their chai‘acters; and, to avoid confusion, desire 
you to call them by the names of Philander and 
Silvius, Philander is young, and has a good estate ; 
SilviivJ is as young, and has a better. The former 
has had a liberal education, has seen the town, is 
retired from thence to his estate in the country, is a 
man of few words, and much given to books. The 
latter was brought up under his father's eye, who 
gave him just learning enough to enable him to keep 
his accounts ; but made him withal very expert in 
country business, such as ploughing, sowing, buy- 
ing, selling, and the like. They are both very 
sober men, neither of their persons is disagreeable, 
nor did I know which to preftir until I had lieard 
them discourse ; when the conversation of Philander 
so much prevailed, as to give him the advantage 
with me, in all other respects. My mother pleads 
strongly for Silvius; and uses these arguments: 
That he not only has the larger estate at present, 
but by his good husbandry and management in- 
creases it daily : that his little knowledge in other 
affairs will make him easy and tractable ; whereas, 
according to her, men of letters know too much to 
make good husbands. To part of this, I imagine, 
1 answer effectually, by saying, Philander’s estate 
is large enougli ; that they who think two thousiuid 
pounds a year sufficient, make no difference be- 
tween that and three. I easily believe him less 
conversant in those affairs, the knowledge of which 
she so much commends in Silvius ; but I think them 
neither so necessary, or becoming a gentleman, as 
die accomplishments of Philander. It is no great 
character of a man to say, He rides in his coach 
and six, and understands as much a§, he who follows 
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tlu* plough. Add to this, that the conversation of 
these sort of men seems so disagreeable to me, that 
though they make good bailins, 1 can hardly be 
persuaded they can be good companions.* It is pos- 
sible 1 may seem to have odd notions, when 1 say 
I am not fond of a man only for being of what is 
called a thriving temper. To conclude, I pwm I 
am at a loss to conceive, how good sense should 
make a man an ill husband, or conversing w'ith 
books less complaisant. 

CiKHA.” 


The resolution which this lady is going to take, 
she may very well say, is founded on reason : for 
after the necessities of life are served, there is no 
manner oi' competition between a man of a liberal 
education and an illiterate. Men are not altered by 
tlieir circumstances, but as they give them oppor- 
tunities of exerting what they are in themselves ; 
and a powerful clown is a tyrant in the most ugly 
form he can possibly appear. There lies a seeming 
objection in the thoughtful maimer of Philander : 
but let her cojisider, which she shall oflener have 
occasion to w ish, that Philander would speak, or 
Silvius hold his tongue. 

The train of my discourse is prevented by the 
urgent haste of another correspondent. 

MH. BICKKRSTAFF, July 14. 

This comes to you from one of those virgins of 
twenty-five years old and upwards, that you, like 
a patron of the distressed, promised to provide for ; 
who makes it her humble request, that no occa- 
sional stories or subjects may, as they have for 
three or four of your last days, prevent your pub- 
lishing the scheme you have communicated to 
Amanda ; for every day and hour is of the greatest 
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consequence to damsels of so advanced an a^^e. Be 
quick then, if you intend to do any service tor your 
admirer, 

Diana Fcrecast." 


In this important altkir, I have not iieirh cted the 
proposals of others. Ansong them is following 
sketch of a lottery for persons. ^'00 actlior ol‘ it 
has proposed very anipl(‘ encouragenient, not only 
to myself, but also to ( harles Lillie and .John Mor- 
phew. If the matter bears, J slmll not be unjust 
to his merit : I only desire to enlarge li;s plan ; hn* 
which purpose I lay it before the town, as well for 
the improvement as the encouragement of it. 


The amicable coiitribution for raising the fortunes 
of 'fen young Ladies. 

‘‘ Imprimis, It is proposed to raise one hundred 
tliousantl crowns by way of U)ts, which will advance 
for each lady two thousand live hundred pounds; 
which sum, togt‘liier with one of the ladies, the 
gentleman that shall be so happy as tt> draw a prize, 
provided they both like, will be entitled to, under 
such restrictions hereafter mentioned. And in case 
they do not like, then either party that refuses 
shall he entitled to one thousand ])oimds only, and 
the remainder 'to him or iier that shall he willing to 
marry, the man being lirst to declare his mind. 
But it is provided, that if both parties shall consent 
to have one another, the gentleman shall, before 
he receives the money thus raised, settle one thou- 
sand pounds of the same in substantial hands (who 
shall be as trustees for the said ladies), and shall 
have the whole and sole disposal of it for her use 
only. 
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“ Note; cadi party dialJ have three mouths time 
to consider, after an interview had, which shall he 
within tc'u days after the lots an' drawn. 

‘‘ Note also, the name and place of abdde of the 
])rize shall be jdaced on a proper ticket, 

‘‘ /tern, they shall he ladies that have had a liheral 
education, between fifteen and t wenty-threg ; all 
genteel, witty, and ol‘ unhlamv ahle characters. 

“ The moiiL V to he raistal shall he kt^pt in an iron 
box : and v,hen tliere shall he two thousand svih- 
scriptions, which amount.-, to five hundred ])ouiids, 
it shall he taken tmt and out into a goidsniUh's hand, 
and tlie note made payable to the proper lady, or 
her assigns, with a elau.-e therein to hinder her from 
receiving it, until the fortunate ]>iason that draws 
her shall first sign tlie nc, tc, and so on until the 
wholt' sum is sah, scribed lor : and as soon as one 
Inindred tlioic-'and suhseriptioiis are completed, and 
two humhc'd crowns more 1(» pay the cliarges, the 
lottery shall be drawn at a proper place, to be ap- 
])oitUed a fortnight before the drawing. 

“ Note, IMr. llickorstair objects to the marriage- 
able \ears here mentioned ; and is of opinion, they 
should not connnenee until afU'r twenty-three. But 
he appeals to the learned, bi»th of Warwick -Jane and 
Bishopsgate-stroet on tin's subject. 


• 'J'hf Colle ge of r*hysirians met at Warwiekdane, and the 
Royal So< icty at (iresliam-college, in liishopsgate-slreet. 
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White's Chocolate-house, July 21. 

It has been often asserted in these Papers, that the 
great source of our wrong pursuits is tlie impertinent 
manner with which we treat women both in the 
common and important circumstances of life. In 
vain do we say, the whole sex would run into Eng- 
land, while the privileges, which are allowed them, 
do no way balance the inconveniences arising from 
those very immunities. Our women have very 
much indulged io them in the participation of our 
fortunes and our liberty ; but the errors they com- 
mit in the use of either are by no means so impar- 
tially considered as the false steps which are made 
by men. In the commerce of lovers, the man 
makes the address, assails, and betrays; and yet 
stands in the same degree of acceptance, as he was 
in before he committed that treachery. The wo- 
man, for no other crime but believing one whont 
she thought loved her, is treated with shyness and 
indifference at the best, and commonly with re- 
proach and scorn. He that is past the power of 
beauty may talk of this matter with the same un- 
concern, as of any other subject : therefore I shall 
take upon me to consider the sex, as they live within 
rules, and as they transgress them. The ordinary 
class of the good or the ill have very little influence 
upon the actions of others ; but the eminent, in 
cither kind, arc those who lead the world below. 
The ill are employed in communicating scandal. 
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infamy, and disease, like Furies : the good distribute 
benevolence, friendship, and health, like Angels. 
"Jlie ill are damped with pain and anguish at the 
sight of all that is laiiditble, lovely, or haf>py. The 
virtuous are touched witli commiseration Unvards 
the guilty, the disagreeable, and the wretched. 
There are those who betray the innocent of^ their 
own sex, and s(dieit the lewd of ours. I’here are 
those who have abandoned the very memory, not 
only of innocence, bnl s.lnnne. I’liere are those 
who never Ibrgave, nor eonld ever hear being for- 
given. 'r])ere are those also ulio visit the beds of 
the sick, lull the eares of tlie sorrowful, and double 
the joys of the jo} ful. Such is thv ilrstroiihi^ Jivml, 
such the ^anrditni Woman. 

Tile way to have a greater miniher of the amiahlc* 
part of wonnudvind, and lessen the crowd of the 
other sort, is to eontrihute what w e can to the sue- 
cess of well-grounded passioiis ; and therel’ore J 
comply with the request of afi enamoured man, in 
inserting the following billet: 


MADAM, 

Mr. BiekerstalV you always read, though me 
you will never hear. I am obliged therefore to his 
compassion for tlie o})portunity of imploring yemrs — 
1 sigh I’or the most accomplished of her sex. That 
is so just a distinction of her, to whom i write, that 
the ovvning 1 think .so is no distinction of nic, who 
write. Your good (|ualities are peculiar to yon ; my 
admiration is common with thousands. I sliall he 
present when you read this; but fear every woman 
will take it for licr character, sooner tlian she wiio 
deserves it.” 


If the next letter, which presents itself, should 
come from the piistress of this modest lover, and 1 
BBS 
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make them break tlirough the oppression of their 
passions, I shall expect gloves at their nuptials. 


“ MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

You that are a philosopher, know very well the 
make of the mind of women, and can best instruct 
me in the conduct of an affair which highly concerns 
me. I never can admit my lover to speak to me of 
Jove ; yet think him impertinent when lie offers to 
talk of any thing else. What shall I do with a 
man that always believes me ? It is a strange thing, 
this distance in men of sense ! why do not they 
always urge their fate ? If we are sincere in our 
severity, you lose nothing by attempting. If we are 
hypocrites, you certainly succeed.’' 


From my own Jpartment, July 21. 

Before I withdraw from business for the night, 
it is my custom to receive all addresses to me, that 
others may go to rest as well as myself, at least as 
far as I can contribute to it. When I called to 
know if any would speak with me, I was informed 
that Mr. Mills, the player, desired to be admitted. 
He was so ; and with much modesty acquainted 
me, as he did other people of note, “ that Hamlet, 
was to be acted on W^ednesday next for his benefit.” 
1 had long wanted to speak with this person ; be- 
cause I thought I could admonish him of many 
things, which would tend to his improvement. In 
the general I observed to him, that though action 
was his business, the way to that action was not to 
study gesture, for the behaviour would follow the 
fientiments of the mind. 

Action to the player is what speech is to an 
orator. If the matter be well conceived, words 
will flow with ease; and if the actor is well pos- 
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sessed of the nature of his part, a proper action will 
necessarily follow. He informed me, that Wilks 
was to act Hamlet: I desired him to request of him, 
in my name, that he would wholly forget Mr. Bet- 
terton ; for that he failed in no part of Othello, 
but where he had him in view. An actor’s forming 
himself by the carriage of another is like th^ trick 
among the widows, who lament their husbands as 
their neighbours did theirs, and not according to 
their own sentiments of the deceased. 

There is a fault also in the audience, which in- 
terrupts their satisfaction very much ; that is, the 
figuring to themselves the actor in some part 
wherein they formerly particularly liked him, 
and not attending to the part he is at that time 
performing. Thus, whatever Wilks, who is the 
strictest follower of nature, is acting, the vulgar 
spectators turn their thoughts upon Sir Harry 
Wildair. 

When I had indulged the loquacity of an old man 
for some time, in such loose hints, I took my leave 
of Mr. Mills : and was told, Mr. Elliot of St. James’s 
coffee-house would speak with nie. His business 
w as to desire I would, as I am an astrologer, let him 
know beforehand, who were to have the benefit 
tickets in the ensuing lottery ; which knowledge 
he was of opinion he could turn to great account, 
as he was concerned in news. 

I granted his request, upon an oath of secrecy, 
that he would only make his own use of it, and not 
let it be publicly known until after they were drawn, 
I had not done speaking, when he produced to 
me a plan which he had formed of keeping books, 
with the names of all such adventurers, and the 
numbers of their tickets, as should come to him ; 
in order to give an hourly account of what tickets 
shall come up during the whole time of the lottery, 
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the drawing of which is to begin on Wednesday 
next. T liked his method of disguising the secret I 
liad told liim : and pronounced him a thriving man, 
who could jso well watch the motion of things, and 
])rofit by a prevailing humour and imy)atience so 
aptly, as to make his honest industry agreeable to 
his customers, as it is tc) be the messenger of their 
good fortune. 


A D VEIt T J SExVI E N T . 

hrom the Trumpvt in Sheer-lane y July 20. 

Ordered, that for the improvement of the plea- 
sures of society, a member of this house, one of the 
most wakeful of the soporific assembly beyond Smith- 
field-bars, and one of the order of story-tellers in 
Holborn, may meet and exchange stale matter, and 
report the same to their principals. 

“ N. Ik >To man is to tell above one story in the 
same evening ; but has liberty to tell the same the 
night following.’' 

Mr. Thckerstaff‘ desires his love-correspondents to 
vary the names they shall assume in their future 
letters : for that Itpc Is overstocked with Philanders. 
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^Est hk, 

Eit iihiviSf animus si te non deficit cequus, 

Hor. 1 Ep. xi. ver. ult. 

True happiness is to no spot confin’d \ 

If you preserve a firm and equal mind, 

*Tis here, *tis there, and every where. 

From mij own Apartment, July 24. 

This afternoon I went to visit a gentleman of my 
acquaintance at Mile-end ; and passing through 
Stepney church-yard, I could not forbear entertain- 
ing myself with the inscriptions on the tombs and 
graves. Among others, I observed one with this 
notable memorial : 

“ Here lies the body of T. B.** 

This fantastical desire, of being remembered only 
by the two first letters of a name, led me into the 
contemplation of the vanity and imperfect attain- 
ments of ambition in general. When I run back in 
my imagination all the men whom I have ever 
known and conversed with in my whole life, there 
are but very few who have not used their faculties 
in the pursuit of what it is impossible to acquire ; 
or left the possession of what they might have been, 
at their setting out, masters, to search for it where 
it was out of their reach. In this thought it was 
not possible to forget the instance of Pyrrhus, who, 
proposing to himself in discourse with a philosopher, 
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one, aiul another, and another conquest, was asked, 
what he would do after all that ? “ Then,'’ says 
the king, “ we will make merry.” He was well 
answered, What hinders your doing that in the 
condition you are already ?” The restless desire ol‘ 
exerting ihemselves above the common level olTiian- 
kind is not to be resisted in some tempers : and 
minds of this make may be observed in every con- 
dition of life. Where such men do not make to 
themselves, or meet with employment, the soil of 
tlieir constitution runs into tares and woods. An 
old friend of mine, wlio lost a major’s ]>ost forty 
years ago, and quitted, has ever since studied inaj)s, 
encampments, retreats, and coimtermarelies ; witli 
no other design but to I’eed his spleen and ill- 
humour, and iurnish liimself with matter for arguing 
against all the successful actions of others. He 
that, at his first setting out in the w^orld, was the 
gayest man in our regiment ; ventured his life with 
alacrity, and enjoyed it with satisfaction ; encou- 
raged men below liim, and was courted by men 
a!)0\e him, lias been ever since the most froward 
creature breatliing. His warm complexion sjiends 
itself now oidy in a general spirit of contradiction : 
for which he watches all occasions, and is in liis 
conversation still upon centrip treats all men like 
enemies, with every other iuj])ertinencc of a specu- 
lative warrior. 

He, that observes in Ijimself this natural inquie- 
tude, shouid take all imaginable l are to put his 
mind in some method of gratification ; or lie will 
soon find himself grow info the condition of this 
disappointed major. Instead of courting proper oc- 
casions to rise above others, he will be ever studious 
of pulling others down to him : it being the com- 
mon refuge of disappointed ambition, to ease them- 
selves by detraction. It would be no great argu- 
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nient against ambition, tliat thore jire sm:h mortal 
things in tlu’ disappointment of it ; but it certainly is 
a forcible exception, that tliere can be no solid liap- 
piness in the success of it. If we value poj)nlar 
praise, it is in the power of the meanest of the 
people to disturb us by calumny. If the fame of 
being happy, we cannot look into a village, Ixit wo 
see crowds in actual possession of what we seek 
only th(* appearance. 'J'o this may be added, that 
there is J know not wdiat malignity in the minds of 
ordinary men, to oppose you in what they s(‘e you 
fond of ; and it is a ccjrtain exception against a 
man’s receiving applause, that he visibly courts it. 
However, this is not only the passi()*n of great and 
undertaking S})Irits ; but you see it in tlie lives of 
such us, one would believe, were far enough re- 
inoved from tite ways of ambition. The rnr.d 
esquires of this nation even eat and drink out of 
vanity. A vain-glorious fox-hunt(*r shall entertain 
half a county, for the ostentation of his beef and 
beer, without the least atfection for any of the 
crowd about him. He feeds them, because he 
thinks it a su})eri()rity over them that he does so ; 
and they devour him, because they know he treats 
them out of insolence. This indeed is ambitiofi in 
grotesque; but may figure to us the condition of 
politer men, whose only pursuit is glory. When 
the superior acts out of a principle of vanity, the 
dependent will be sure to allow it him ; because he 
know's it destructive of the very applause which is 
courted by the man who favours liiin, and conse- 
quently makes him nearer himself. 

But as every man living luis more or less of this 
incentive, which makes men impatient of an in- 
active condition, and urges men to attempt what 
may tend to their reputation; it is absolutely ne- 
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cesisary they should lorni to themselves mi ambition, 
which is in every man's power to gratify. This 
ambition would be independent, and would consist 
only in acting what, to a man s own mind, appears 
most great and laudable. It is a pursuit in the 
power of every man, and is only a regular prose- 
cution of what he himself approves. It is what can 
be interrupted by no outward accidents ; for no man 
can be robbed of his good intention. One of our 
.society of the Trumpet * therefore started last night 
a notion, which I thought had reason in it. “ It is, 
methinks,” said he, “ an unreasonable thing, that 
heroic virtue should, as it seems to be at present, 
be confined to a certain order of men, and be 
attainable by none but those whom fortune has 
elevated to the most conspicuous stations. 1 would 
have every tiling to be esteemed as heroic, which is 
great and uncommon in the circumstances of the 
man who perforins it." Thus there would be no 
virtue in human life, which every one of the 
species would not have a pretence to arrive at, and 
an ardency to exert. Since fortune is not in our 
power, let m be as little as possible in hers. Why 
should it be necessary that a man should be rich, to 
be generous ? If wc measured by the quality and 
not the quaittity of things, the particulars which 
accompany an action is what should denominate it 
mean or great. The higliest station of human life is 
to be attained by each man that pretends to it : for 
every man can be as valiant, as generous, as w’ise, 
and as merciful, as the faculties and opportunities 
wdiich he has from Heaven and fortune will permit. 
He that can say to himself, I do as much good, 
and am as virtuous as my most earnest endeavours 


* The public house in bheer-lane. 
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will allow me,'* whatever is his station in the 
world, is to himself possessed of the highest ho- 
nour. If ambition is not thus turned, it is no 
other than a continual succession of anrxiety and 
vexation. But when it has this cast, it invigorates 
the mind; and the consciousness of its own worth 
is a reward, which is not in the power of envy, re- 
proach, or detraction, to take from it. Thus the 
seat of solid honour is in a man’s own bosom ; and 
no one can want support who is in possession of an 
honest conscience, but he who would suffer the re- 
proaches of it for other greatness. 

P. S. I was going on in my philosophy, when 
notice was brought me, that there was a great 
crowd in my antichamber, who expected audience. 
When they were admitted, I found they all met at 
my lodgings, each corning upon the sarne errand, 
to know whether they were of the fortunate in the 
lottery, which is now ready to be drawn. I was 
much at a loss how to extricate myself from their 
jmportunity ; but observing the assembly made up 
of both sexes, I signified to them, that in this case 
it would appear Fortune is not blind, for all the lots 
would fall upon the wisest and the fairest. This 
gave so general a satisfaction, that the room was 
soon emptied, and the company retired with the 
.best air, and the most pleasing grace, I had any 
where observed. Mr. Elliot of St. James’s coffee- 
house now stood alone before me, and signified to 
me, he had now not only prepared his books, but 
had received a very great subscription already. His 
^design was, to advertise his subscribers at tneir re- 
spective places of abode, within an hour after their 
number is drawn, whether it was a blank or be- 
nefit, if the adventurer lives within the bills of mor- 
tality; if he dwells in the country, by the uext 

VOL. IV, c c 
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post*. I encouraged the man in his industry, and 
told him the ready path to good fortune was to be- 
lieve there was no such thing. 


N«^03. THURSDAY, JULY 27, I/IO. 


Ut tu fortunam^ sic nos te, CelsCifertmus. 

Hor. 1 Ep. viii. ver. ult. 

As Celsus bears Ibis change of fortune, 

So will his friends bear him. R. Wynne. 


From my own Jpartment, July 26. 

It is natural for ffie imaginations of men, who lead 
their lives in too solitary a manner, to prey upon 
themselves, and form from their own conceptions, 
beings and things which have no place in nature. 
This often makes an adept as much at a loss, when 
he comes into the world, as a mere savage. To 
avoid therefore that ineptitude for society, which is 
frequently the fault of us scholars, and has, to men 
of understanding and breeding, something much 
more shocking and untractable than rusticity itself ; 
I take care to visit all public solemnities, and go 
into assemblies as often as my studies will permit. 
This being therefore the first day of the drawing of 
the lottery, I did not neglect spending a considerable 
time in the crowd : but as much a philosopher as 1 


Hence the origin of registering tickets ; and probably 
of insuring, since carried to fo pernicious an excess! 
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pretend to be, I could not but look with a sort of 
veneration upon the two boys who received the 
tickets from the wheels, as the impartial and equal 
dispensers of fortunes which were to be distributed 
among the crowd, who all stood expecting the same 
chance. It seems at first thought very wonderful, 
that one passion should so univeisally have the pre- 
eminence of another in the possession of men's 
minds, as that in this case all in general have a secret 
hope of the great ticket : and yet fear in another 
instance, as in going into a battle, shall have so 
little influence, as that, though each man believes 
there will be many thousands slain, each is confi- 
dent he himself shall escape. This certainly pro- 
ceeds from our vanity; for every man sees abun- 
dance in himself that deserves reward, and nothing 
which should meet with mortification. But of all 
the adventurers that filled the hall, there was one 
who stood by me, who I could not but fancy ex- 
pected the thousand pounds per annum as a mere 
justice to his parts and industry. He had his pencil 
and table-book ; and was, at the drawing of each 
lot, counting how much a man with seven tickets 
was now nearer the great prize, by the striking out 
another, and another competitor. This man was of 
the most particular constitution I had ever ob- 
served ; his passions were so active, that he worked 
in the utmost stretch of hope and fear. When one 
rival fell before him, you might see a short gleam 
of triumph in his countenance ; which immediately 
vanished at the approach of another. What added 
to the particularity of this man was, that he every 
moment cast a look either upon the commissioners, 
the wheels, or the boys. I gently whispered him, 
and asked, “ when he thought the thousand pounds 
would coifte up ?" “ Pugh,” says he, ‘‘who knows 
that?’* And then looks upon a little list of his owm 
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tickets, which were pretty high in their numbers, 
and said it would not come this ten days. This 
fellow will have a good chance, though not that 
which he has put his heart on. The man is mecha- 
nically turned, and made for getting. The sim- 
plicity and eagerness which he is in, argues an at- 
tention to his point ; though what he is labouring at. 
does not in the least contribute to it. Were it not 
for such honest fellows as these, the men who go- 
vern the rest of their species would have no tools to 
work with : for the outward show of the world is 
carried on by such as cannot find out that they are 
doing nothing. 1 left my man with great re- 
luctance, seeing the care he took to observe the 
whole conduct of the persons concerned, and com- 
pute the inequality of the chances with his own 
hands and eyes. “ Dear Sir,” said I, “ they must 
rise early that cheat you.” “ Ay,” said he, “ there 
is nothing like a man’s minding his business him- 
self.” ‘‘ It is very true,” said I : “ the master’s 
eye makes the horse fat.” 

As much the greater number are to go without 
prizes, it is but very expedient to turn our lecture 
to the forming just sentiments on the subject of for- 
tune. One said this morning, “ that the chief lot. 
he was confident, would fall upon some puppy 
hut this gentleman is one of those wrong tempers, 
■who approve only the unhappy, and have a natural 
prejudice to the fortunate. But, as it is certain 
that there is a great meanness in being attached to a 
man purely for his fortune ; there is no less a mean- 
ness in disliking him for his happiness. It is the 
same perverseness under different colours ; and both 
these resentments arise from mere pride. 

. True greatness of mind consists in valuing men 
apart from their circumstances, or according to 
their behaviour in them. Wealth is a distinction 
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only in traffic ; but it must not be allowed as a re- 
commendation in any other particular, but only just 
as it is applied. It was very prettily said, That 
we may learn the little value of fortune by* the per- 
sons on whom Heaven is pleased to bestow it.” 
However, there is not a harder part in human life, 
than becoming wealth and greatness. He mugt be 
very well stocked with merit, who is not willing to 
draw some superiority over his friends from his for- 
tune ; for it is not every man that can entertain with 
the air of a guest, and do good offices with the 
mien of one that receives them. 

I must confess, I cannot conceive how a man can 
place himself in a figure wherein he can so much 
enjoy his own soul, and, that greatest of pleasures, 
the just approbation of his own actions, than as an 
adventurer on this occasion, to sit and sec the lots go 
oft’ without hope or fear ; perfectly unconcerned as 
to himself, but taking part in the good fortune of 
others. 

I will believe there are happy tempers in being, 
to whom all the good that arrives to any of their 
fellow-creatures gives a pleasure. These live in a 
course of lasting and substantial happiness, and 
have the satisfaction to see all men endeavour to gra- 
tify them. This state of mind not only lets a man 
into certain enjoyments, but relieves him from as 
certain anxieties. If you will not rejoice with 
happy men, you must repine at them. Dick 
Reptile alluded to this when he said, “ he would 
hate no man, out of pure idleness.” As for my own 
part, I look at Fortune quite in another view than 
the rest of the world; and, by niy knowledge in 
futurity, tremble at the approaching prize, which 
I see coming to a young lady i’or whom I have 
much tenderness; and have therefore writ to her 
c c 2 
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the following letter, to be sent by Mr. Elliot, with 
the notice of her ticket. 

“ M^dam, 

“ You receive, at the instant this comes to your 
hands, an account of your having, what you only 
wanted, fortune; and to admonish you, that you 
may hot now want every thing else. You had yes- 
terday wit, virtue, beauty ; but you never heard of 
them until to-day. They say Fortune is blind; 
but you will find she has opened the eyes of all your 
beholders. I beseech you. Madam, make use of 
the advantages of having been educated without 
flattery. If you can still be Chloe, Fortune has in- 
deed been kind to you ; if you are altered, she has 
it not in her power to give you an equivalent.” 

Grecian Coffee-house, July 26. 

Some time ago a virtuoso, my very good friend, 
sent me a plan of a covered summer-house : which 
a little after was rallied by another of my cor- 
respondents. I cannot therefore defer giving him 
an opportunity of making his defence to the learned, 
in his own words. 

‘‘ To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, 

biu, ./w/y 15, 1710. 

‘‘I have been this summer upon a ramble, to 
visit several friends and relations ; which is the rea- 
son I have left you, and our ingenious unknown 
friend of South Wales, so long in your error con- 
cerning the grass-plots in my green-house. 1 will 
not give you the particulars of my gardener’s con- 
duct in the management of my covered garden ; 
but content myself with letting you know, that my 
little fields witliin doors, though by their novelty 
they appear too extravagant to you to subsist even 
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in a regular imagination, are in the effect things 
that require no conjuration. Your correspondent 
may depend upon it, that under a sasjied roof, 
which lets in the sun at all times, and the air as 
often as is convenient, he may have grass-plots in 
the greatest perfection, if he will be at the pains to 
water, mow, and roll them, (irass and herbs iji 
general, the less they are exposed to the sun and 
winds, the livelier is their verdure. They require 
only warmth and moisture ; and if you were to see 
my plots, your eye would soon confess, that the 
howling- green at Maryhone wears not half so bright 
a livery. 

“ The motto, with which the gentleman has been 
pleased to furnish you, is so very proper, and pleases 
me so well, that I design to have it set upon the 
front of my green-house in letters of gold. 

I am, Sir, 


N^204. SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1710. 


Omiffml pro’nomine molles 

AuricultB Hor. 2 Sat. v. 32. 


-He with rapture hears 

A title tingling in his tender cars. Franc is. 


From my own Apartment, July 28. 

MAjfv are the inconveniences which happen from 
the improper manner of address in common speech, 
between persons of the same or of different quality. 
Among these errors, there is none greater than that 
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of the impertinent use of Title, and a paraph rasticaJ 
way of saying, You, I had the curiosity the other 
day to follow a crowd of people near Billingsgate, 
who were conducting a passionate woman that sold 
fish to a magistrate, in order to explain some words, 
which were ill taken by one of her own quality and 
profession in the public market. When she came 
to make her defence, she was so very full of, “ His 
Worship,’' and of, “ If it should please his Ho- 
nour,” that we could, for some time, hardly hear 
any other apology she made for herself than that of 
atoning for the ill language she had been accused of 
towards her neighbour, by the great civilities she 
paid to her judge. . But this extravagance in her 
sense of doing honour was no more to be wondered 
at, than that her many rings on each finger were 
worn as instances of finery and dress. The vulgar 
may thus heap and huddle terms of respect, and 
nothing better be expected from them ; but for 
people of rank to repeat appellatives insignificantly, 
is a folly not to be endured, neither with regard to 
our time, nor our understanding. It is below the 
dignity of speech to extend it with more words or 
phrases than are necessary to explain ourselves with 
elegance : and it is, methinks, an instance of igno- 
rance, if not of servitude, to be redundant in such 
expressions. 

X waited upon a man of quality some mornings 
ago. He happened to be dressing ; and his shoe- 
maker fitting him, told him, “ that if his Lordship 
would please to tread hard, or that if his Lordship 
would stamp a little, his Lordship would find his 
Lordship’s shoe will sit as easy as any piece of 
work his Lordship should see in England.” As soon 
as my Lord was dressed, a gentleman approached 
him with a very good air, and told him, “ he had 
an af&ir which had long depended in the lower 
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courts ; which through the inadvertency of hw 
ancestors on the one side, and the ill arts of their 
adversaries on the other, could not possibly be set- 
tled according to the rules of the lower courts ; 
that, therefore, he designed to bring his cause be- 
fore the House of Lords next session, wliere he 
sliould be glad if his Lordship should happen to be 
present; for he doubted not but his cause would be 
approved by all men of justice and honour.” In 
this place the word Lordship was gracefully in- 
serted ; because it was applied to him in that cir- 
cumstance wherein his quality was the occasion of 
the discourse, and wherein it w^as most useful to the 
one, and most honourable to the other. 

1'his way is so far from being disrespectful to the 
honour of nobles, that it is an expedient for using 
tliein with greater deference. 1 would not put 
Lordship to a man’s hat, gloves, wu’g, or cane ; but 
to desire his Lordship’s favour, his Lordship’s judg- 
ment, or his Lordship’s patronage, is a manner of 
speaking, which expresses an alliance between his 
quality and his merit. It is this knowledge, wliicli 
distinguished the discourse of the shoe-maker from 
that of the gentleman. The highest point of good- 
breeding, if any one can hit it, is to show a very 
nice regard to your own dignity, and, wuth tliat in 
your lieart, express your value for the man above 
you. 

Hut the silly humour to the contrary has so much 
prevailed, that the slavish addition of title ener- 
vates discourse, and renders the application of it al- 
most ridiculous. We writers of diurnals are nearer 
in our style to that of common talk than any other 
writers, by which means we use words of respect 
sometimes very unfortunately. The Postman, who 
is one of the most celebrated of our fraternity, fell 
into this misfortune yesterday in his paragrajdi from 
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Berlin of the twenty-sixth of July, Count War- 
lembourg,” says he, “ great chamberlain, and chief 
minister of this court, who on Monday last accom- 
panied the king of Prussia to Oranienburg, was 
taken so very ill, that on Wednesday his life was 
despaired of ; and we had a report, that his Ex*- 
cellepcy was dead.” 

I humbly presume that it flattens the narration, 
to say his Excellency in a case which is common to 
all men ; except you would infer what is not to be 
inferred, to wit, that the author designed to say, 

all wherein he excelled others was departed from 
him.” 


Were distinctions used according to the rules of 
reason and sense, those additions to men’s names 
would be, as they were first intended, significant of 
their worth, and not their persons ; so that in some 
cases it might be proper to say, ‘‘ The man is dead ; 
but his Excellency will never die,” It is, me- 
thinks, very unjust to laugh at a Quaker, because 
he has taken up a resolution to treat you with a 
word, the most expressive of complaisance that can 
be thought of, and with an air of good-nature and 
charity calls you Friend. I say, it is very unjust 
to rally him for this term to a stranger, when you 
yourself, in all your phrases of distinction, confound 
phrases of honour into no use at all. 

Tom Courtly, who is the pink of courtesy, is an 
instance of how little moment an undistinguishing 
application of sounds of honour are to those who 
understand themselves. Tom never fails of paying 
his obeisance to every man he sees, who has title or 
office to make him conspicuous ; but his deference 
is wholly given to outward considerations. I, who 
know him, can tell him within half an acre, how 
much land one man has more than another by Tom’s 
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bow to him. Title is all he knows of honour, 
and civility of friendship : for this reason, because 
he cares for no man living, he is religiously strict 
in performing, what he calls, his respects to you. 
To this end he is very learned in pedigree ; and 
will abate something in the ceremony of his ap- 
proaches to a man, if he is in any doubt abouj; the 
bearing of his coat of arms. What is the most plea- 
sant of all his character is, that he acts with a sort 
of integrity in these impertinences ; and though he 
would not do any solid kindness, he is wonderfully 
just and careful not to wrong his quality. But as 
integrity is very scarce in the world, I cannot for- 
bear having respect for the impertinent : it is some 
virtue to be bound by any thing. Tom and I are 
upon very good terms, for the respect he has for the 
house of BickerstafF. Though one cannot but laugh 
at his serious consideration of things so little essen- 
tial, one must have a value even for a frivolous good 
conscience. 
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N‘»205, TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1710. 


NrjiriOJ, hS’ t(Tetcriv octai tvXeov y\f/.i<sv nravlof 
Kflti 0(Tov IV rt x«i a(ripoSf\u ovtictf. 

Hesiod, Oper. & Dier. ver. 20. 

Fools ! not to know how far an humble lot 
Exceeds abundance by injustice g;ot ; 

How Health and Temperance bless the rustic swain, 
While Luxury destroys her pamper’d train. 

R. Wynne. 


From my own Apartment, July 31. 

Nature has implanted in us two very strouf^ de- 
sires ; hunger, for the preservation of the individu- 
als; and lust, for the support of the species ; or, to 
speak more intelligibly, the former to continue our 
own persons, and the latter to introduce others into 
the world. According as men behave themselves 
with regard to these appetites, they are above or be- 
low the beasts of the field, which are inciteil by 
them without choice or reflection. But reasonable 
creatures correct these incentives, and improve them 
into elegant motives of friendship and society. It is 
chiefly from this homely foundation, that we are un- 
der the necessity of seeking for the agreeable compa- 
nion, and the honourable mistress. By this cultiva- 
tion of art and reason, our wants are made pleasure ; 
and the gratification of our desires, under proper re- 
strictions, a work no way below our noblest facul- 
ties. The wisest man may maintain his chai*acter, 
and yet consider in what manner he shall best enter- 
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tain his friend, or divert his mistress. Nay, it is 
so far from being a derogation to liim, that he can 
in no instances shew so true a taste of his life, or his 
fortune. What concerns one of the above^meiitioned 
appetites, as it is elevated into love, I shall liave 
abundant occasion to discourse of, before I have 
provided for the numberless crowd of damsels I have 
proposed to take care of. The subject therefore of 
the present paper *shall be that part of society w hich 
owes its beginning to the common Jiecessity of Hun- 
ger. When this is considered as the support of our 
being, we may take in under the same head Thirst 
also ; otherw'ise, when we are pursuing the glutton, 
the tirunkard may make his escape. The true choice 
oi* our diet, and our companions at it, seems to con- 
sist in that which contributes most to cheerfulness 
and refreshment : and these certainly are best con- 
sulted by simplicity in the food, and sincerity in the 
company. By this rule are, in the first place, ex- 
cluded from pretence to happiness all meals of state 
and ceremony, which arc performed in dumb-show, 
and greedy sullenness. At the boards of the great, 
they say, you shall have a number attending with as 
good habits and countenances as the guests, which 
only circumstance must destroy the whole pleasure 
of* the repast : for if such attendants are introduced 
for the dignity of their appearance, modest minds 
are shocked by considering them as spectators ; or 
else look upon them as equals, for whose servitude 
they 'are in a kind of suffering. It may be here add- 
ed, that the sumptuous side-board, to an ingenuous 
eye, has often more the air of an altar than a table. 
The next absurd way of enjoying ourselves at meals 
is, where the bottle is plied without being called for, 
where humour takes place of appetite, and the good 
company arc too dull, or too merry, to know any 
enjoyment in their senses. 

IV. , ’ D D 
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Though this part oi‘ time is absolutely necessary 
to sustain life, it must be also considered, that lile 
itself is to the endless being of man but what a meal 
is to this 4ife, not valuable for itself, but for the 
purposes of it. If there be any truth in this, the ex- 
pence of many hours this way is somewhat unac- 
countable : and placing much thought either in too 
great sumptuousness and elegance in this matter, or 
wallowing in noise and riot at it, are both, though 
not equally, unaccountable. I have often considered 
these different people with very great attention, and 
always speak of them with the distinction of the 
Eaters and the Swallowers. The Eaters sacrifice 
all their senses and understanding to this appetite. 
The Swallowers hurry themselves out of both, with- 
out pleasing this or any otlier appetite at all. The 
latter are improved brutes, the former, degenerated 
men. I have sometimes thought it would not be 
improper to add to my dead and living men, per- 
sons in an intermediate state of humanity, under 
the appellation of Dozers. The Dozers are a sect, 
who, instead of keeping their appetites in subjection, 
live in subjection to them ; nay, they are so truly 
slaves to them, that they keep at too great a dis- 
tance ever to come into their presence. Within my 
own acquaintance, 1 know those that I dare say have 
forgot that they ever were hungry, and are no less 
utter strangers to thirst and weariness ; who are be- 
holden to sauces for their food, and to their food for 
their weariness. 

1 have often wondered, considering the excellent 
and choice spirits that we have among our divines, 
that they do not think of putting vicious habits into 
a more contemptible and unlovely figure than they 
do at present. So many men of wit and spirit as 
there are in sacred orders, have it in their power to 
make the fashion of their side. The leaders in hu- 
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man society are more effectually prevailed upoi^ this 
way than can easily be imagined, I have more than 
one in my thoughts at this time, capable of doing 
this against all the opposition of the moAt witty, as 
well as the most voluptuous. There may possibly 
be more acceptable subjects; but sure there are 
none more useful. It is visible, that thougl^ men’s 
fortunes, circumstances, and pleasures, give them 
prepossessions too strong to regard any mention either 
of punishments or rewards, they will listen to what 
makes them inconsiderable or mean in the imagina- 
tions of others, and l)y degrees in their own. 

It is certain such topics are to be touched upon, 
in the light we mean, only by men of the most con- 
summate prudence, as well as excellent wit: for 
these discourses are to be made, if made, to run into 
example, before such as have their thoughts more 
intent upon the propriety, than the reason of the dis- 
course. What indeed leads me into this way of 
thinking is, that the last thing I read was a sermon 
of the learned Dr. South, upon The Ways of 
Pleasantness.” This admirable discourse was made 
at court, where the preacher was too wise a man not 
to believe, the greatest argument in that place 
against the pleasures then in vogue, must be, that 
they lost grt^ater pleasures by prosecuting the course 
they were in. The charming discourse has in it 
whatever wit and wisdom can put together. This 
gentleman has a talent of making all his faculties 
beat to the great end of his hallowed ])rofession. 
Happy genius ! he is the better man for being a wit. 
The best way to praise this author is to quote him ; 
and, I think, I may defy any man to say a greater 
thing of him, or his ability, than that there are no 
paragraphs in the whole discourse I speak of below 
these which follow. 
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After havinpf recommended the satisfaction of the 
mind, and the pleasure of conscience, he proceeds : 

An ennobling property of it is, that it is such a 
pleasure as"never satiates or wearies ; for it properly 
affects the spirit ; and a spirit feels no weariness, as 
being privileged from the causes of it. But can the 
epicure say so of any of the pleasures that he so much 
dotes upon? Do they not expire while they satisfy, 
and, after a few minutes refreshment, determine in 
loathing and untjuietness ? How short is the interval 
between a pleasure and a burden ! How undiscern- 
ible the transition from one to the other ! Pleasure 
dwells no longer upon the appetite than the necessi- 
ties of nature, which are quickly and easily provided 
for ; and then all that follows is a load and an op- 
pression. Every morsel to a satisfied Hunger, is only 
a new labour to a tired digestion. Every draught to 
him that has quenched his thirst, is but a further 
quenching of nature, and a provision for rheum and 
diseases ; a drowning of the quickness and activity 
of the spirits. 

“He that prolongs his meals, and sacrifices his 
time, as well as his other conveniences, to his luxury, 
how quickly does he outset his pleasure ! And then, 
how is all the following time bestowed upon cere- 
mony and surfeit ! until at length, after a long fa- 
tigue of eating, and drinking, and babbling, he con- 
cludes the great work of dining genteelly, and so 
makes a shift to rise from table, that he may lie 
down upon his bed ; where, after he has slept nim- 
self into some use of himself, by much ado he stag- 
gers to his table again, and there acts over the same 
brutish scene : so that he passes his whole life in a 
dozed condition, between sleeping and waking, with 
a kind of drowsiness and confusion upon his senses, 
which, what pleasure it can be, is hard to conceive. 
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All that is ot‘ it, dwells upon the tip of his tonguaj 
and within the compass of his palate, A worthy 
prize for a man to purcliasc with the loss of his time, 
his reason, and himself!” 


\ 206 . TWllRSDAY, AUGUST 3, i; i(). 


Metiri se quemqvc mo modulo ac pcde vtrum est. 

Hor. 1 Ep. vii. ver. ult. 


" " All should be confin’d 
Within the bounds, which Nature hath assip^n’d. 

Francis, 


From my own Apartment, August 2. 

The general purposes of men in the conduct of their 
lives, I mean with relation to this life only, end in 
gaining either the affection or the esteem of those 
with whom they converse. Esteem makes a man 
powerful in business, and affection desirable in con- 
versation ; which is certainly the reason that very 
agreeable men fail of their point in the world, and 
those who are by no means such arrive at it with 
much ease. If it be visible in a man’s carriage that 
he has a strong passion to please, no one is much- at 
a loss how to keep measures with him ; because there 
is always a balance in people’s hands to make up with 
him, by giving him what he still wants in exchange 
for what you think fit to deny him. Such a person 
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asks witli diffidence, and ever leaves room for denial 
by that softness of his complexion. At the same 
time he himself is capable of denying nothing, even 
what he is* not able to perform. The other sort of 
man who courts esteem, having a quite different 
view, has as different a behaviour ; and acts as much 
by tile dictates of his reason, as the other does by the 
impulse of his inclination. You must pay for every 
thing you have of him. He considers mankind as a 
people in commerce, and never gives out of himself 
what he is sure will not come in with interest from 
another. All his words and actions tend to the ad- 
vancement of his reputation and his fortune, towards 
which he makes hourly progress, because he lavishes 
no part of his good-will upon such as do not make 
some advances to merit it. 'Jlie man who values af- 
fection, sometimes becomes popular; he who aims 
at esteem, seldom fails of growing rich. 

Thus far we have looked at these different men, 
as persons who endeavoured to be valued and beloved 
from design or ambition; but they appear quite in 
another figure, when you observe the men who are 
agreeable and venerable from the force of their na- 
tural inclinations. We affect the company of him 
who has least regard of himself in his carriage, who 
throws himself into unguarded gaiety, voluntary 
mirth, and general good humour; who has nothing 
in his head but the present hour, and seems to have 
all his interest and passions gratified, if every man 
else in the room is as unconcerned as himself. This 
man usually has no quality or character among his 
companions ; let him be born of whom be will, have 
what great qualities he please ; let him be capable 
of assuming for a moment what figure he pleases, 
he still dwells in the imagination of all who know 
him but as Jack such a one. This makes Jack bright- 
en up the room wherever he enters, and clrange the 
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severity of the company itito that gaiety and good 
humour, into which his conversation generally leads 
them. It is not unpleasant to observe even this sort 
of creature go out of his character, to check himself 
sometimes for his familiarities, and pretend so auk- 
wardly at procuring to himself more esteem than lie 
finds he meets with. 1 was the other day walking 
with Jack Gainly towards Lincoln’s-inn-wallcs ; we 
met a fellow who is a lower officer where Jack is in 
the direction. Jack cries to him, 8o, how is it, 

Mr. ?” He answers, Mr. Gainly, 1 am glad 

to see you well.” This expression of equality gave 
my friend a pang, which appeared in the flush of his 
countenance. “ Pr'ythee, Jack,” says I, “ do not be 
angry at the man ; for do what you will, the man 
can only love you ; be contented with the image the 
man has of thee ; for if thou aimest at any other, it 
must be hatred or contempt.” J went on, and told 
him, Look you, Jack, I have heard thee some- 
times talk like an oracle for half an hour, with the 
sentiments of a Homan, the closeness of a school- 
man, and the integrity of a divine; but then, Jack, 
while 1 admired thee, it was upon topics which did 
not concern thyself ; and where the greatness of the 
subject, added to thy being personally unconcerned 
in it, created all that, was great in thy discourse.” 
I did not mind his being a little out of humour; but 
comforted him, by giving him several instances of 
men of our acquaintance, who had no one quality 
in any eminence, that were much more esteemed 
than he was with very many : “ but the thing is, if 
your character is to give pleasure, men will consider 
you only in that light, and not in those acts which 
turn to esteem and veneration. 

When I think of Jack Gainly, I cannot but reflect 
also upon his sister Gatty. She is young, witty, 
pleasant, innocent. This is her natural character. 
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but when she observes any one admired ibr what 
they call a fine woman, she is all the next day wo- 
manly, prudent, observing, and virtuous. She is 
every moment asked in her prudential behaviour, 
whether she is not well ? Upon which she as often 
answ^ers in a fret, ‘‘ Do people think one must be al- 
ways romping, always a Jackpudding?’’ I never fail 
to inqtiire of her, if my lady such-a-one, that awful 
beauty, was not at the play last night ? She knows 
the connexion between that question and her change 
of humour, and says, ‘‘It would be very well if some 
people would examine into themselves, as much as 
they do into others,” Or, “ Sure, there is nothing in 
the world so ridiculous as an amorous old man.” 

As I was saying, there is a class which every man 
is in by his post in nature, from which it is impossi- 
ble for him to withdraw to another, and become it. 
Therefore it is necessary that each should be con- 
tented with it, and not endeavour at any progress 
out of that track. To follow nature is the only agree- 
able course, which is what I would fain inculcate 
to those jarring companions, Flavia and Lucia. They 
are mother and daughter. Flavia, who is the luain- 
riia, has all the charms and desires of‘ youth still 
about her, and is not much turned of thirty. Lucia 
is blooming and amorous, and^ but a little above fif- 
teen. The mother looks very much younger than 
she is, the girl very much older. If it were possible 
to fix the girl to her sick bed, and preserve the por- 
tion, the use of which the mother partakes, tlie good 
w idow Flavia would certainly do it. But for fear of 
Lucia’s escape, the mother is forced to be constantly 
attended with a rival, that explains her age, and 
draws off the eyes of her admirers. The jest is, they 
can never be together in strangers’ company, but Lucy 
is eternally reprimanded for something very particu- 
lar in her behaviour; for which she has the malice 
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to say, ^^slie hopes she shall always obey her parents/’ 
She carried her passion and jealousy to that height the 
other day, that coming suddenly into the room, and 
surprising colonel Lofty speaking raptflre on one 
knee to her mother, she clapped down by him, and 
asked her blessing. 

I do not know whether it is so proper to teH family 
occurrences of this nature: but we every day see 
the same thing happen in public conversation in the 
world. Men cannot be contented w ith w^hat is laud- 
able, but they must have all that is laudable. This 
affectation is what decoys the familiar man into pre- 
tences to take state upon him, and the contrary cha- 
racter to the folly of aiming at being winning and 
con'iplaisant. But in these cases men may easily 
lay aside what they arc, but can never arrive at what 
they are not. 

As to the pursuits after affection and esteem, the 
fair sex are happy in this particular, that with them 
the one is much more nearly related to the other than 
in men. The love of a woman is inseparable from 
some esteem of her ; and as she is naturally the ob- 
ject of affection, the woman who has your esteem 
has also some degree of your. love. A man that dotes 
on a woman for her beauty, will whisper his friend, 
“ that creature has a great deal of wit when you arc 
well acquainted with her.” And if you examine the 
bottom of your esteem for a woman, you will find 
you have a greater opinion of her beauty than any 
body else. As to us men, I design to pass most of 
my time with the facetious Harry Bickerstaft’ ; but 
William Bickerstaft’, the most prudent man of our 
family, shall be my executor* 
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From my own Apartment^ August 4 . 

Having yesterday morning received a paper of Latin 
verses, written with much elegance, in honour of 
these my Papers, and being informed at the same 
time, that they were composed by a youth under age, 
J read them with much delight, as an instance of 
his improvement. There is not a greater pleasure 
to old age, than seeing young people entertain them- 
selves in such a manner as that we can partake of 
their enjoyments. On such occasions we flatter 
ourselves, that we are not quite laid aside in the 
world; but that we are either used with gratitude 
for what we were, or honoured for what we are. 
A well-inclined young man, and whose good-breed- 
ing is founded upon the principles of nature and 
virtue, must needs take delight in being agreeable 
to his elders, as we are truly ♦delighted when we arc 
not the jest of them. When I say this, I must con- 
fess 1 cannot but think it a very lamentable thing, 
that there should be a necessity for making that a rule 
of life, which should be, niethinks, a mere instinct 
of nature. If reflection upon a man in poverty 
whom we once knew in riches, is an argument of 
commiseration with generous minds; sure old age, 
which is a decay from that vigour which the young 
possess, and must certainly, if not prevented against 
their will, arrive at, should be more forcibly the ob- 
ject of that reverence, which honest spirits are in- 
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dined to, from a sense of being theniseives liable to 
>vvhat they observe has already overtaken others. 

My three nephews, whom, in June last was 
iwelvemonth, I disposed of according to their several 
capacities and inclinations ; the first to the univer- 
sity, the second to a merchant, and the third to a 
woman of quality as her page, by my invitatiop dined 
with me to-day. It is my custom often, when 1 
have a mind to give myself a more than ordinary 
cheerfulness, to invite a certain young gentlewoman 
of our neighbourhood to make one of the company. 
She did me that favour this day. The presence of a 
beautiful woman of honour, to minds which are not 
trivially disposed, displays an alacrity which is not to 
be communicated by any other object. It was not 
unpleasant to me, to look into her thoughts of the 
company she was in. She smiled at the party of 
plcixisure 1 had thought of for her, which was com- 
posed of an old man and three boys. My scholar, 
my citizen, and myself, were very soon neglected ; 
and the young courtier, by the bow he made to her 
.at her entrance, engaged her observation without a 
rival. J observed the Oxonian not a little discom- 
posed at this preference, v/hile the trader kept his 
eye upon his uncle. My nephew Will had a thou- 
sand secret resol utions'to break in upon the discourse 
of his younger brother, who gave my fair companion 
a full account of the fashion, and what was reckoned 
most becoming to this complexion, and what sort of 
habit appeared best upon the other shape. He pro- 
ceeded to acquaint her, who of quality was well or 
sick within the bills of mortality, and named very 
familiarly all his lady’s acquaintance, not forgetting 
her very words when he spoke of their characters. 
Besides all this he had a load of flattery ; and upon 
her inquiring, what sort of woman lady Lovely was 
in her person, ‘‘ Really, Madam, says the Jackan- 
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apes, “ she is exactly of your height and shape ; 
but as you are fair, she is a brown woman/' There 
was no enduring that this fop should outshine us all 
at this unmerciful rate; therefore I thought fit to 
talk to iny young scholar concerning his studies ; and 
because 1 would throw his learning into present ser- 
vice, 1 desired him to repeat to me the translation 
he had made of some tender verses in Theocritus. 
He did so, with an air of elegance peculiar to the 
college to which I sent him. 1 made some e^icep- 
tions to the turn of the phrases ; which he defended 
with much modesty, as believing in that place the 
matter was rather to consult the softness of a swain's 
passion, than the strength of his expressions. It soon 
appeared, that Will had out-stripped his brother in 
the opinion of our young lady. A little poetry, to 
‘one who is bred a scholar, has the same effect that a 
good carriage of his person has on one who is to live 
in courts. The favour of women is so natural a pas- 
sion, that I envied both the boys their success in the 
approbation of my guest ; and I thought the only per- 
son invulnerable was my young trader. During the 
whole meal, I could observe in the children a mu- 
tual contempt and scorn of each other, arising from 
their different way of life and education, and took 
that occasion to advertise them of such growing dis- 
tastes; which might mislead them in their future 
life, and disappoint their friends, as well as them- 
selves, of the advantages which might be expected 
from the diversity of their professions and interests. 

The prejudices which are growing up between 
these brothers from the different ways of education, 
are what elfeate the most fatal misunderstandings in 
life. But Ml distinctions of disparagement, merely 
from our circumstances, are such as will not bear 
the examination of reason. The courtier, the trader, 
and the scholar, should all have an equal pretension 
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to the denomination of a gentleman. That trades- 
man, who deals with me in a commodity which I do 
not understand, with uprightness, has much more 
right to that character, than the courtier' that gives 
me false hopes, or the scholar who laughs at my 
ignorance. 

The appellation of gentleman is never to be; affixed 
to a man’s circumstances, but to his behaviour in 
them. For this reason I shall ever, as far as I am 
able, give my nephews such impressions as shall make 
them value themselves rather as they are useful to 
others, than as they are conscious of merit in them- 
selves. There are no qualities for which we ought 
to pretend to the esteem of others, but such as ren- 
der us serviceable to them : for “ free men have no 
superiors but benefactors.” 1 was going on like a 
true old fellow to this purpose to my guests, when I 
received the following epistle : 
sill, 

I have yours, with notice of a benefit ticket of 
four hundred pounds per annuniy both inclosed by 
Mr, Elliot, who had my numbers for that purpose. 
Your philosophic advice came very seasonably to me 
with that good fortune: but 1 must be so sincere 
with you as to acknowledge, J owe my present mo- 
deration more to my own folly tJian your wisdom. 
You will think this strange until I inform you, that 
1 had fixed my thoughts upon the thousand pounds 
a year, and had, with that expectation, laid down 
so mhny agreeable plans for my behaviour towards 
my new lovers and old friends, that I have received 
this favour of fortune with an air of disappointment. 
This is interpreted, by all who know not the springs 
of my heart, as a wonderful piece of humility. I 
hope my present state of mind will grow into that ; 
but I confess my conduct to be now owing to ano* 

VOL. IV. EE 
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ther cause. However, I know you will approve my 
taking hold even of imperfections to find my way 
towards virtue, which is so feeble in us at the best, 
that we are often beholden to our faults, for the first 
appearances of it. I am, Sir, 

‘‘ Your most humble servant, 
Chloe.’' 


N« 208. TUESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1710. 


Si dixeris erstuo^ sudat*^ ■ 

Juv. Sat. iii. 103. 

- If you com)>Iain of heat, 

They rub th’ unsweating brow, and swear they sweat. 

Dryden. 

From my own Apartment, August 7 • 

An old acquaintance, who met me this morning, 
seemed overjoyed to see me, and told me I looked as 
well as he had known me do th‘6se forty years : “but,’ 
continued he, “ not quite the man you were, when 
we visited together at lady Brightly ’s. Oh ! Isaac, 
those days are over. Do you think there are any 
such fine creatures now living, as we then conversed 
with ?” He went on witli a thousand incoherent cir- 
cumstances, which, in his imagination, must needs 
please me ; but they had the quite contrary effect. 
The flattery with which he began, in telling me how 
well I wore, was not disagreeable ; but his indiscreet 
mention of a set of acquaintance we had out-lived, 
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recalled ten thousand things to my memory, which 
made me reflect upon my present condition with 
regret. Had he indeed been so kind as, after a long 
absence, to felicitate me upon an indoleftt and easy 
old age ; and mentioned how much he and I had to 
thank for, who at our time of day could walk firmly, 
eat heartily, and converse cheerfully, he h^jd kept 
up my pleasure in myself. But of all mankind, there 
are none so shocking as these injudicious civil people. 
They ordinarily begin upon something, that they 
know must be a satisfaction ; but then, for fear of 
the imputation of flattery, they follow it with the 
last thing in the world of which you would be re- 
minded. It is this that perplexes civil persons. The 
reason that there is such a general outcry among 
us against flatterers is, that there are so very few 
good ones. It is the nicest art in this life, and is a 
part of eloquence which does not want the prepara- 
tion that is necessary to all other parts of it, that 
your audience should be your well-wishers : for 
praise from an enemy is the most pleasing of all 
commendations. 

It is generally to be observed, that the person most 
agreeable to a man for a constancy is he that has no 
shining qualities, but is a certain degree above great 
imperfections : whom 4ie can live with as his infe- 
rior, and who will either overlook, or not observe 
bis little defects. Such an easy companion as this 
cither now and then throws out a little flattery, or 
lets a man silently flatter himself in his superiority 
to him. If you take notice, there is hardly a rich 
man in the world, who has not such a led friend of 
small consideration, who is a darling for his insig- 
hificancy. It is a great ease to have one in our own 
shape a species below us, and who, without being 
listed in our service, is by nature of our retinue. 
These dependents are of excellent use on a rainy day, 
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or when a man has not a mind to dress ; or to exclude 
solitude, when one has neither a mind to that or to 
company* There are of this good-natured order, who 
are so kind as to divide themselves, and do these 
good offices to many. Five or six of them visit a 
whole quarter of the town, and exclude the spleen, 
without fees, from the families they frequent. If 
they do not prescribe physic, they can be company 
when you take it. Very great benefactors to the rich, 
or those whom they call people at their ease, are your 
persons of no consequence. I have known some of 
them, by the help of a little cunning, make delici- 
ous flatterers. They know the course of the town, 
and the general characters of persons : by tJm means 
they will sometimes tell the most agreeable falsehoods 
imaginable. They will acquaint you, that such a one 
of a quite contrary party said, ‘‘ That though you 
were engaged in different interests, yet he had the 
greatest respect for your good sense and address.” 
When one of these has a little cunning, he passes his 
time in the utmost satisfaction to himself and his 
friends : for his position is, never to report or speak 
a displeasing thing to his friend. As for letting 
him go on in an error, he knows, advice against 
them is the office of persons of greater talents and 
less discretion. ‘ 

The Latin word for a flatterer, assentator, implies 
no more than a person that barely consents ; and in- 
deed such a one, if a man were able to purchase or 
maintain him, cannot be bought too dear. Such a 
one never contradicts you ; but gains upon you, not 
by a fulsome way of commending you in broad terms, 
b.pt liking whatever you propose or utter ; at the 
same time, is ready to beg your pardon, and gainsay 
you, if you chance to speak ill of yourself. An old 
lady is very seldom without such a companion as this, 
who can recite the names of all her lovers, and the 
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matches refused by her in the days wlien she minded 
such vanities, as she is pleased to call them, though 
she so much approves the mention of them. It is to 
be noted, that a woman’s flatterer is generally elder 
than herself ; her years serving at once to recommend 
her patroness’s age, and to add weight to her com- 
plaisance in all other particulars. 

We gentlemen of small fortunes an; extremely 
necessitous in this particular. I have indeed one who 
smokes with me often ; but his parts are so low, that 
all the incense he does me is to fill his pipe with me, 
and to be out at just as many whiflfe as I take. This 
is all the praise or assent that he is capable of ; yet 
there are more hours when I would rather be in his 
company, than in that of the brightest man I know. 
It would be an hard matter to give an account of 
this inclination to be flattered; but if we go to the 
bottom of it, we shall find, that the pleasure in: it is 
something like that of receiving money which la}*^ out. 
Every man thinks he has an estate of reputation, and 
is glad to see one that will bring any of it homt;; to 
him. It is no matter how dirty a bag it is convt^yed 
to him in, or by how clownish a messenger, so the 
money be good. All that we want, to be pleased 
w ith flattery, is to believe that the man is sinc ere 
who gives it us. It isj>y this one accident, that ab- 
surd creatures often out-run the most skilful in this 
art. Their want of ability is here an advantage ; and 
their bluntness, as it is the seeming effect of sincerity, 
is the best cover to artifice. 

Terence introduces aflatterer talking toa coxcomb, 
whom he cheats out of a livelihood: and a third per- 
son on the stage makes on him this pleasant remark, 

‘‘ This fellow has an art of making fools madm^lTT’ 
The love of flattery is, indeed, sometimes the weak- 
ness of a great mipd ; but you see it also in persons, 
w ho otherwise discover no manner of relish of any 
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thing above mere sensuality. These latter it some- 
times improves ; but always debases the former. A 
fool is in himself the object of pity, until he is flat- 
tered. By the force of that, his stupidity is raised 
into affectation, and he becomes of dignity enough 
to be ridiculous. I remember a droll, that upon 
one’s saying, “ The times are so ticklish, that there 
must gr-3at care be taken what one says in conversa- 
tion answered with an air of surliness and honesty, 
“ If people will be free, let them be so in the man- 
ner that I am, who never abuse a man but to his 
face.” He had no reputation for saying dangerous 
truths; therefore when it was repeated, “ You 
abuse a man but to his face?” “ Yes,” says he, “ I 
flatter him.” 

It is indeed the greatest of injuries to flatter any 
but the unhappy, or such as are displeased with 
themselves for some infirmity. In this latter case 
we have a member of our club, who, when Sir Jef- 
fery falls asleep, wakens him with snoring. This 
makes Sir Jeffery hold up for some moments the 
longer, to see there are men younger than himself 
amongst us, who are more lethargic than he is. 

When flattery is practised upon any other consi- 
deration, it is the most abject thing in nature ; nay, 
I cannot think of any character below the flatterer, 
except he that envies him. You meet with fellows, 
prepared to be as mean as possible in their conde- 
scensions and expressions ; but they want persons 
and talents to rise up to such a baseness. Asa cox- 
comb is a fool of parts, so is a flatterer a knave of 
parts. 

The best of this order that I know, is one who 
disguises it under a spirit of contradiction or reproof. 
He told an arrant driveler the other day, that he did 
not care for being in company wifih him, because he 
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heard he turned his absent friends into ridicule. And 
upon lady Autumn’s disputing with him about some- 
thing that happened at the Revolution, he replied 
with a very angry tone, “ Pray, Madanl, give me 
leave to know more of a thing in which I was actually 
concerned, than you who were then in your nurse’s 
arms.” 


N^QOO. SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1710. 


From my own Apartment, August 9. 

A NOBLE painter, who has an ambition to draw a 
history piece, has desired me to give him a subject, 
on which he may show the utmost force of his art 
and genius. For this purpose, 1 have pitched upon 
that remarkable incident between Alexander the 
Great and his Physician. This prince, in the midst 
of his conquests in Persia, was seized by a violent 
fever ; and, according*to the account we have of his 
vast mind, his thoughts were more employed about 
his recovery, as it regarded the war, than as it con- 
cerned his own life. He professed, a slow method 
was worse than death to him ; because it was, what 
he more dreaded, an interruption of his glory. He 
desired a dangerous, so it might be a speedy remedy. 
During this impatience of the king it is well kn emn . 
that Darius had offered an immense suni to any 
who should take away his life. But Philippus, the 
most esteemed and most knowing of his physicians^ 
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promised, that within three days time he wouJd pre- 
pare a medicine for him, which would restore him 
more,expeditiously than could be imagined. Imme- 
diately after this engagement, Alexander receives a 
letter from the most considerable of his captains, 
with intelligence that Darius had bribed Philippus 
to poison him. Every circumstance imaginable fa- 
voureJvthis suspicion ; but this monarch, who did 
nothing but in an extraordinary manner, concealed 
the letter; and, while the medicine was preparing, 
spent all his thoughts upon his behaviour in this im- 
portant incident. From his long soliloquy, he came 
to this resolution : “ Alexander must not lie here 
alive to be oppressed by his enemy. I will not be- 
lieve my physician guilty ; or, I will perish rather 
by his guilt, than my own diffidence.” 

At the appointed hour, Philippus enters with the 
potion. One cannot but form to one's self on this 
occasion the encounter of their eyes, the resolution 
in those of the patient, and the benevolence in the 
countenance of the physician. The hero raised him- 
self in his bed, and holding the letter in one hand, 
and the potion in the other, drank the medicine. It 
will exercise my friend's pencil and brain to place 
this action in its proper beauty. A prince observing 
the features of a suspected trqitor, after having drunk 
the poison he offered him, is a circumstance so full 
of passion, that it will require the highest strength 
of his imagination to conceive it, much more to ex- 
press it. But as painting is eloquence and poeMy in 
mechanism, I shall raise his ideas, by reading with 
him the finest draughts of tlie passions concerned in 
this circumstance, from the most excellent poets and 
dhitors. The confidence, which Alexander assumes 
from the air of Philippus's face as he is reading his 
accusation, and the generous disdain which is to rise 
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in the features of a falsely accused man, are prin- 
cipally to be regarded. In this particular he must, 
heighten his thoughts, by reflecting, that he is not 
drawing only an innocent man traduced, but a man 
zealously affected to his person and safety, full of 
resentment for being thought false. How shall we 
contrive to express the highest admiration, mingled 
with disdain ? How shall we in strokes of a pencil 
say, what Philippus did to his prince on this occa- 
sion? ‘‘ Sir, my life never de])ended on yours more 
than it does now. Without knowing tins secret, 1 
prepared the potion, which you have taken as what 
concerned Philippus no less than Alexander ; and 
there is nothing new in this adventure, but that it 
makes me still more admire the generosity and con- 
fidence of my master.” Alexander took bin) by the 
hand, and said, “ Philippus, I am confident you had 
rather 1 had any other way to have manifested the 
faith 1 have in you, than a case which so nearly con- 
cerns me ; and in gratitude 1 now^ assure you, I am 
anxious for the effect of your medicine, more for 
your sake than my own.” 

My painter is employed by a man of sense and 
wealth to furnish him a gallery ; and 1 shall join with 
my friend in the designing part. It is the great use 
of pictures, to raise i« our minds either agreeable 
ideas of our absent friends ; or high images of emi- 
nent personages. Put the latter design is, methinks, 
carried on in a very improper w^ay ; for to fill a 
ro(m*i full of battle-pieces, pompous histories of 
sieges, and a tall hero alone in a crowd of insignifi- 
cant figures about him, is of no consequence to pri- 
vate men. But to place before our eyes great and 
illustrious men in those parts and circumstances of 
life, wherein their behaviour may have an effect 
upon our minds ; .as iKMug such as wo partake with 
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them merely as they were men : such as these, 1 say, 
may be just and useful ornaments of an elegant 
aparticent. In this collection therefore that we are 
making, we will not have the battles, but the senti-* 
ments of Alexander. The affair we were just now 
speaking of has circumstances of the highest nature ; 
and ye.^ their grandeur has little to do with his for- 
tune. if, by observing such a piece, as that of his 
taking a bowl of poison with so much magnanimity, 
a man, the next time he has a fit of the spleen, is 
less froward to his friend or his servants ; thus far is 
some improvement. 

I have frequently thought, that if we had many 
draughts which were historical of certain passions, 
and had the true figure of the great men wc see 
transported by them, it would be of the most solid 
advantage imaginable. To consider this mighty 
man on one occasion, administering to the wants of 
a poor soldier benumbed with cold, with the greatest 
humanity ; at another, barbarously stabbing a faith- 
ful officer; at one time, so generously chaste and 
virtuous as to give his captive Statira her liberty ; 
at another, burning a town at the instigation of 
Thais. These changes in the same person arc whal 
would be more beneficial lessons of morality, than 
the several revolutions in a great man's fortune. 
There are but one or two in an age, to whom the 
pompous incidents of his life can be exemplary; 
but I, or any man, may be as sick, as good-natured, 
as compassionate, and as angry, as Alexander the 
Great. My purpose in all this chat, is, that so ex- 
cellent a furniture may not for the future have so 
..^piantic a turn, but allude-to incidents which come 
within the fortunes of the ordinary race of men. I 
do not know but it is by the force of this senseless 
custom, that people are drawn in postures they 
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would not for half they are worth be surprized 
in. The unparalleled fierceness of some rural 
esquires drawn in red, or in armour, whomever 
dreamed to destroy any thing above is a 

common and ordinary offence of this kind. But 1 
shall give an account of our whole gallery oji an- 
other occasion. 
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